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These  hcjtcakes  sold  ^ 


in  the 

Chicago  Tribune 

TV  WEEK! 


When  Golden  Mix  Pancakes  used  two  full  color  back  covers,  TV  WEEK  served  up  a 
heaping  stack  of  sales  results  in  short  order. 


“Three  chains  and  two  co-ops,”  writes  W.  V.  Willumsen,  food  broker,  “reported  a 


substantial  increase  of  business  over  a  year  ago.  We  are  firmly  convinced 
TV  WEEK  is  the  ‘perfect*  printed  message  for  products  like  Golden  Mix.” 


You  sell  Chicagoland  all  week  long  in  TV  WEEK.  It  reaches  more  than  775,000 
families  concentrated  in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Page  cost  per  thousand  is  a  low  $1.95 
for  black  and  whi.e  (13  time  rate). 


TV  WEEK  is  hot.  Many  new  advertisers— including  Motorola,  Dodge,  Stokely 
and  Hotpoint— ha^’e  signed  new  contracts  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Why  not  use  it  to 
start  a  fire  under  your  Chicago  sales  curve?  CaU  your 
^  nearest  Tribune  representative  now  for  space  reserva- 

l  i  tions  and  full  details. 
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AUTOMATIC  AUTQPASTERS 

provide  AUTOMATION 
in  the  reeiroom 


While  the  incoming  paper  roll  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  is  being  done  presently,  the  actual  making  of  the 
splice  is  performed  automatically  .  .  .  without  any  pushing  of 
buttons  by  the  operator. 

If  the  condition  of  the  running  roll  indicates  that  the  operator 
should  take  charge  of  the  splicing  operation,  he  may  do  so  by 
merely  pushing  the  proper  control  buttons.  Fully  automatic 
splicing  is  resumed  on  subsequent  rolls  without  further  attention. 

The  butt  switch  is  adjustable  so  that  a  minimum  number  of 
paper  wraps  are  left  on  the  core,  thereby  reducing  the  percentage 
of  butt  waste. 

These  Automatic  Operating  Devices  are  available 
for  new  and  existing  Autopaster  installations. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

RBKI.ROOM  AND  STKRKOTVRK  EQUIPMBNT  FOR  A  CENTURY 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


I 
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►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  it’s  growing!  In  1956,  Indiana  was  second 
in  industrial  grow  th  in  the  U.  S. 

►  It’s  Steady  ...  a  balance  between  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  that  assures  a  stable  market. 

►  You  get  Saturation  Coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of  the  44  surrounding 
counties,  in  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
News.  \t  rite  for  complete  market  and  circulation  data. 

Membt^r,  Metro  Sunday  Magazine  Network 
Member.  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 


•  Take  a  good  look  at  your  profit  picture!  It’s  brighter  in 
Indianapolis,  where  average  income  per  family  is  $6,882.00 
.  .  .  a  solid  20%  over  the  national  average.*  Photo  equip¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  sells  10.3%  better  here  than  nation¬ 
ally.**  Ami  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  calls 
Indianapolis  "Big  Town — Boom  Town’’  in  its  latest  an¬ 
nual  report.  So  whatever  you’re  selling,  from  slide  viewers 
to  slide  trombones,  hit  Indianapolis  for  all  it’s  worth. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  -  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Sales  Management.  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  May  10,  1957 

'*1944  CtNSUS  or  iUS.NCSS 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev* 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  CALEHOA^ 

July  8-12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  anaO' 

Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

July  11-13 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed‘  • 

Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

July  14-19 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  No 
annual.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  IH.  f 

July  14-27 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editun,  nonolulu  Con¬ 
ference  Air-Cruise,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  to  Hawaiian  Islands. 

July  18-20 — Virginia  Press  Association,  75th  Diamond  Anniversary  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Aug.  7-10— Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.,  annual 
convention,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Aug.  9-10 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolines,  Summer  meeting.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  12-17 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  34th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Eagle  Waters  Resort,  Eagle  River,  Wis. 

Aug.  17-25 — International  Typographical  Union,  99th  convention, 

Hotel  Statler,  Now  York  City. 

Aug.  19-24— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  annual  convention. 

Hotel  Bollovue-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 

Aug.  24-28 — International  Mailers  Union,  annual  convention,  Detroit. 

Aug.  25-27 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Summer 
meeting.  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-29— Association  for  Education  in  Journalisfry,  annual  convention, 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  7-8 — Kansas-Missouri  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  House  Hotel. 
Kansas  City,  Kas.  i 

Sept.  8— Now  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  first  I 
general  meeting,  Asbury  Park  Press  Auditorium,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 

Sept.  9-11 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  re¬ 
gional  meeting,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  9-13 — International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual 
convention,  Toronto. 

Sept.  10-12 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sum¬ 
mer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (Eastern 
Canada),  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Sept.  13-14 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Dally 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  14— United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session,  Holi-  ^ 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  17 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-29 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-29 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Tenth  District  con¬ 
vention,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Oct,  2 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Windsor  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Oct.  4-5— University  Press  Club  of  Michigan.  40th  annual  meeting, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting, 

Pere  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  9-12 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  10-12 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Seventh  District,  con¬ 
vention,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  I3-I5--Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  ft 
loth  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  14-18 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  13th  annual  meeting, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  17-18 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  17-19 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Third  District  conven¬ 
tion,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Oct.  17-19 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Midwest  Intercity  Con¬ 
ference,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Booir 
Number  in  February  by  the  Eiditor  &  Pubiisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  bun- 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  »• 
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Exchange  Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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This  Low-Fat  Breakfast 
is  Well  Balanced 


The  importance  of  an  adequate  morning  meal 
has  gained  wide  recognition.  That  breakfast 
should  be  adequate  not  only  in  calories,  but 
also  in  its  content  of  essential  nutrients,  is 
advocated  by  medical  as  well  as  nutrition 
authorities  even  when  recommending  that  the 
fat  intake  in  the  diet  be  lowered. 


The  foods  commonly  eaten  at  breakfast — fruit 
or  fruit  juice,  cereal,  mUk,  bread  and  butter — 
are  also  the  foods  comprising  a  basic  breakfast 
pattern  which  has  found  wide  endorsement  by 
nutrition  authorities.  As  shown  below  this  break¬ 
fast  pattern  provides  well-balanced  nourishment 
and  is  low  in  fat  and  low  in  cholesterol. 


BASIC  CEREAL  LOW-FAT 
AND  LOW-CHOLESTEROL 
BREAKFAST  PATTERN 

Orange  juice,  fresh,  cup. 

Cereal,  dry  weight,  1  oz.,  with 
whole  milk,  cup,  and  sugar, 

1  tsp..  Bread,  white,  2  slices, 
with  butter,  1  tsp..  Milk,  nonfat 
(skim),  1  cup,  black  coffee. 

Note:  To  furthor  roduco  fat  and  cholatlarol  ufo  skim  milk  on  caraal  which 
raducos  Fat  Total  to  7.0  gm.  and  Choletlorol  Total  to  16.t  mg. 
Protervos  or  honoy  at  spread  further  reduces  Fat  and  Cholesterol. 


Nutritive  Value  of  Basic  Cereal 
Breakfast  Pattern 


Calories . 

. 502 

Protein  . 

. 20.5 

gm. 

Fat . 

. 11.6 

gm. 

Carbohydrate . 

. 80.7 

gm. 

Calcium . 

. 0.532 

gm. 

Iron . 

. 2.7 

mg. 

Vitamin  A . 

. 600 

1.  U. 

Thiamine . 

. 0.46 

mg. 

Riboflavin . 

. 0.80 

mg. 

Niacin . 

. 3.0 

mg. 

Ascorbic  Acid . 

. 65.5 

mg. 

Cholesterol . 

. 32.9 

mg. 

Bowes,  A.  deP.,  and  Chsmh,  C.  F.:  Food  Values  of  Portions  Commonly  Used.  Sth  ed.  Philadelphia:  A.  deP.  Bowes,  2956. 
Cereal  Institute,  Inc.:  The  Nutritional  Contribution  of  Breakfast  Cereals.  Chicago:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  1956. 

Hayes,  0.  B.,  and  Rose,  G.  K.:  Supplementary  Food  Composition  Table.  J.  Am.  Dietet.  A.  33.26,  2957 . 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  Inc.  •  135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 
A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devo  ted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 
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Work 


ot  columnists.  He  declined  praise  tor  a  single 
soldier  of  the  journalistic  army  marching  (or 
idling,  as  he  sees  it)  along  the  columnar  trail 
he  blazed  and  traveled  for  a  half  century. 

Lack  of  hard  work,  he  believes,  begets  lack  of  originality, 
good  writing,  information  and  interest  in  newspaper  columns. 
Readers  sense  lazy  writing  and  become  apathetic  readers  or 
non-readers. 

How  long  and  hard  did  F.P.A.  work  on  one  of  his 
scintillating-sentient  Conning  Tower  essays  for  the  Page  Op¬ 
posite  on  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  New  York  World? 

“I  worked  all  day  and  half  the  night  writing  and  rewrit¬ 
ing,  polishing  and  refining  each  column,”  recalled  Mr.  Adams 
with  grim  finality.  “They  won’t  work  today.  It’s  no  use  to 
advise  them.  They  won’t  work.” 

He  chided  newspapers  for  not  crusading  today  as  they  did 
during  the  time  of  Pulitzer’s  World.  He  had  praise  in  this 
respect  for  only  one  present  paper,  Pulitzer’s  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Adams,  75,  physically  feeble,  mentally  alert,  enjoys 
visitors  or  letters  at  the  Lynwood  Nursing  Home,  306  West  102nd 
Street,  New  York.  We  sat  in  the  sun  on  the  roof,  overlooking 
the  broad  blue  Hudson,  while  F.P.A.  recalled  his  newspaper  days. 
He  began  in  1903  on  the  Chicago  Journal  in  his  hometown,  went 
to  work  the  next  year  on  the  ISew  York  Evening  Mail.  He  was 
one  of  the  bright  young  men  on  the  Aeic  York  Tribune  (1914- 
21)  and  his  great  days  under  the  World’s  famous  Dome  were 
from  1922  until  the  end  of  the  World  in  1931,  when  he  went 
to  the  ISeu  York  Herald  Tribune  to  serve  until  1937.  His  last 
newspaper  work  was  with  the  I\ew  York  Post,  from  which  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1941. 

His  radio  phase  began  in  1938  when  he  became  one  of 
the  panel  of  experts  on  “Information  Please.” 

He  still  reads  books,  cannot  estimate  the  total  number  he 
has  read.  He  wrote  1.5  books  himself  between  1911  and  19.52, 
including  such  intriguing  titles  as  “The  Diary  of  Our  Own 
Samuel  Pepys”  and  “Overset”  and  he  collaborated  with 
0.  Henry  in  writing  a  musical  comedy  in  1909. 

With  his  reading,  short  walks  and  daily  cigars  he  enjoys 
visits  from  such  newspaper  friends  as  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 
who  was  executive  editor  of  the  World;  Frederick  Mordaunt 
Hall,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians,  now 
with  Bell  Syndicate;  John  Kieran  and  Albert  Stevens  Crockett, 
veteran  ex-newsmen. 

As  he  reminisced  of  his  friends,  the  late  FVank  Ward 
O’Malley,  Edwin  C.  Hill,  Percy  Hammond  and  many  more,  I 
recalled  these  lines  by  F.P.A.: 

Journalism’s  a  shrew  and  scold — 

I  like  her. 

She  makes  you  sick,  she  makes  you  old — 

I  like  her. 

As  I  lit  F.P.A.’s  cigar,  handed  him  some  magazines  and 
arose  to  leave  him  to  his  sun  session,  he  solemnly  shook  his 
head  and  intoned  this  parting  shot: 

“They  won’t  work.” 
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A  slam  bid  for  reader  interest  especially  amongst 
bridge  fans  is  JACOBY  ON  BRIDGE  by  NEA's  Oswald 
Jacoby.  America's  leading  bridge  authority  shares  his 
tournament  winning  techniques  .  .  .  tells  readers  how 
to  moke  higher  bids,  play  better  bridge. 


Adams 


is  another  outstanding  daily  column  included  in  the 
NEA  Full  Service. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC 

1200  Weal  Third  Street  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 
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Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Addreu  . 

Qty . Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  f  10.00 


HERE'S  WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  PENN  FRUIT 
SELECTED  THE  LONG  ISLAND  PRESS, 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL  AND 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  FOR  ITS  TWO  BIG  OPENINGS! 


When  Penn  Fruit  decided  to  enter  the  New  York  market  area  for  the  first  time 

their  selection  of  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  displayed  careful  and  time-tested  planning. 

This  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  slice  of  the  New  York  Food  Pie 

totals  almost  2  %  billion  dollars  annually  and  is  bigger  food  sales-wise 

than  the  city  of  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles! 


Penn  Fruit's  confidence  in  the  Long  Island  Press,  Star-Journal  and  the  Advance 
is  well  merited  too,  because  this  combined  family  audience  of  more  than  41  2,000 
represents  the  most  desirable  homes  in  the  Nation's  Number  One  Market! 

No  other  New  York  or  Long  Island  newspapers  are  home-delivered 
to  so  many  families.  Let  us  tell  you  more! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 
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Every  Man  a  Censor 

I'HE  statement  by  Loyd  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Gos'ernment  Security,  citing  instances  where  the  press  has 
allegedly  published  information  detrimental  to  national  security,  is 
a  disappointment  to  those  of  us  who  would  prefer  to  see  names  named 
rather  than  an  entire  profession  indicted  by  insinuation. 

The  report  started  with  three  highly-publicized  war-time  cases 
and  then,  for  some  strange  reason,  cited  Drew  Pearson  as  only  one 
who  had  published  excerpts  from  classified  documents  during  the 
Korean  War.  For  the  “Cold  War”  period,  the  report  gave  15  instances 
without  the  name  of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  or  wire  service  in¬ 
volved. 

We  think  that  the  organizations  and  people  involved  are  entitled 
to  their  “day  in  court”  in  their  own  defense  as  Mr.  Pearson  does  in 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Wright  acknowledges  that  present  statutes  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  newsmen  or  anyone  else  who  “purloins”  government 
information  or  “connives”  with  a  government  employe  to  obtain  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  newsmen  must  have  received  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  somewhat  legitimate  manner— i.e.  someone  handed  it  to 
them. 

Maj.  Gen.  Guy  S.  Meloy,  Jr.,  the  Army’s  chief  of  information, 
confirmed  this  Monday  by  testifying  he  had  never  heard  of  a  case  in 
which  a  reporter  had  “stolen  or  purloined”  secret  information. 

Mr.  Wright  also  acknowledges  that  other  people  besides  news¬ 
men  might  have  possession  of  classified  information:  “An  ordinarv 
person  who  might  obtain  such  information  and  talk  about  it  would 
normally  reach  only  a  few  people.”  But  it  seems  that  any  ordinarv 
hard-working  reporter  who  gives  it  “breadth  of  dissemination  .  .  . 
magnifies  the  peril.” 

All  of  which  presupposes  that  the  newsman  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  possession  of  highly  secret  or  classified  information. 
If  it  is  given  to  him  by  a  source  he  considers  reliable,  and  he  hasn’t 
stolen  it  or  connived  to  get  it,  is  it  a  fair  assumption  that  he  is  aware 
of  its  secret  label? 

Also,  is  it  a  fair  assumption  that  he  uses  it  “knowingly  or  deliber¬ 
ately  to  endanger  the  lives  and  the  safety  of  his  fellow-Americans? 

And  is  it  factual  to  say  he  “exploits  defense  secrets  in  quest  of 
publicity  and  monetary  gain?” 

We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  factual  to  imply  that  whenever  a 
defense  secret  is  published  it  is  done  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
it  is  a  secret  and  it  will  harm  the  country.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
instances  cited  involved  top  secrets. 

For  instance,  one  case  allegedly  involved  a  published  report  of 
a  conversation  among  Secretary  Wilson,  Secretary  Brucker  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor.  If  there  were  no  reporters  present,  one  of  those  present 
or  someone  closely  associated  had  to  reveal  what  transpired.  It  is 
doubtful  the  information  involved  top  secrets  and  moreover,  should  a 
reporter  question  material  of  this  kind  when  it  comes  from  a  high 
authority?  We  don’t  think  so. 

“Wright’s  Law,”  which  would  fine  and  imprison  any  newsman 
found  guilty  of  disseminating  a  top  secret,  would  make  a  self- 
appointed  censor  out  of  every  reporter  and  editor.  Its  gag  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  every  newsman  either  steer  clear  of  or  run  to  the 
Pentagon  with  every  story  that  even  smelled  of  a  military  subject. 


But  if  ye  believe  not  His  writings,  how 
shall  ye  believe  my  words? 

—John,  V;  47. 
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Short  Sahed 


A  college  education  is  a  tremendous 
asset  to  a  career,  but  those  who  can’t 
attend  shouldn’t  be  afraid  to  compete 
with  the  diploma  holder. — New  York 
Daily  Mirror. 


He  lost  him  aim  on  the  plate  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  seventh.  —  Pittsburgli 
(Pa.)  Post  Gazette. 


Death  came  for  Ernest  T.  Weir,  81- 
year-old  stealmaster. — Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantograph. 


Virginia  and  Darryl  Zanuch  died  at 
La  Rue  with  Tyrone  Power. — St.  Peters- 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 


The  driver,  Gerald  Blank,  and  99 
other  hogs  in  the  eastbound  truck  es¬ 
caped  injury. — Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 
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AUD  NAME 

No  sooner  docs  the  term  journalism,  -ist 
manage  to  ascend  a  notch  in  the  scale  of 
popularity  than— oh,  oh!  it  seems  to  begin 
slipping  again. 

Survivors  of  the  “good  old  days  ’  can 
recall  when  editors  and  other  news  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  “old  school”  who  had  learned 
their  trade  from  scratch  on  the  newspapers, 
without  benefit  of  a  flying  start  in  college, 
used  to  sniff  at  the  word.  When  a  new 
man  on  the  paper  slipped  into  any  sort  of 
misuse  on  the  job,  there’d  be  a  snort, 
“Oh,  he’s  a  journalist,”  Then  there’d  be 
sneers,  cold  smiles,  or  raucous  laughter, 
according  to  the  personalities  and  facts 
involved. 

Most  of  the  youngsters  who  came  out  of 
the  schools  made  good  and  achieved  recog¬ 
nition,  less  grudging  as  time  went  on  and 
the  brass  came  to  see  that  the  combined 
education  and  training  had  provided  them 
with  new  men  who  took  hold  with  less 
wear  and  tear  on  the  city  editor  and,  in 
fact,  not  infrequently  outdid  the  self-taught 
staffers  in  facility  of  production  and  quality 
of  output. 

So  the  sniffing  died  down,  and  the  great 
majority  of  editors  came  to  recognize  that 
their  young  “journalists”  were  at  least  on 
par  with  the  best  of  those  who  had  come 
up  “the  hard  way.”  Journalism  and  jour¬ 
nalist  were  now  respectable. 

Then  along  came  radio  and,  later,  TV 
as  revolutionary  developments  of  the  old 
ways  of  presenting  the  news  of  the  world. 
In  their  general  aim  and  in  much  of  their 
method  they  were  definitely  journalistic. 
It  seemed  to  this  writer  then  that,  in  their 
news  and  commentarv  phases,  radio  and  TV 
could  well  be  regarded  as  journalism  and 
could  be  taught  in  schools  of  journalism 
without  any  needed  change  in  the  names 
of  the  schools.  It  still  seems  that  there  is 
nothing  incongruous  or  otherwise  undesir¬ 
able  in  applying  the  term  journalism  to  all 
the  various  phases  and  methods  of  present¬ 
ing  and  explaining  the  news  of  the  world. 

This  opinion,  however,  was  not  shared, 
apparently,  bv  a  good  many  of  the  leaders 
of  education  for  journalism.  The  term  mass 
communication  came  in  as  a  more  obviouslv 
inclusive  term,  fitted  to  schools  that  aimed 
to  reach  out  widely  and  include  phases  of 
communication  that  might  even  be  just  out¬ 
side  the  strictly  journalistic  field. 

This  adoption  of  the  term  mass  com¬ 
munications  for  the  field  eo\’ered  bv 
schools  offering  instruction  that  covers 
radio  and  TV  and  advertising  and  public 
relations  et  cetera  is  not,  of  course,  so  verv 
objectionable.  Tlie  term,  however,  is  long 
and  awkward,  and  it  was  never  really  nee- 
essarv.  ,\11  the  “angles”  of  news  presenta¬ 
tion  and  conirncnt  can.  with  reasonable 
accuraev  and  propriety,  be  included  under 
the  general  term  journalism. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  neither 
term  is  invulnerable  to  attack.  If  mass 
communications  seems  to  include  all  types 
of  books,  and  plavs,  and  speeches  and 
sermons,  .and  movies,  and  music,  it  is  true, 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  the  term  journalism, 
derived  from  a  word  suggesting  daily  issue, 
has  had  to  be  .stretclu'd  to  include  publica¬ 
tions  ot  different  frequency,  such  as  week¬ 
lies  and  monthlies. 

All  this  may  indicate  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  any  great  worry  over  “the  situa¬ 
tion.”  The  strefehing  of  the  meaning  of 
journalism  is  not  unlike  what  is  constantlv 
happening  to  other  words  in  common  u.se; 
there’s  so  often  a  drift  in  meanings.  People 
are  not  going  to  have  much  trouble  under¬ 
standing  that  journalism  in  its  expanded 
sense  and  mass  communications  in  its  re¬ 
stricted  sense  are  pretty  much  the  same 
thing— and  they  won’t  be  surprised  to 
observe  that  schools  of  jourmilism  are  giving 
instruction  in  radio  and  TV  and  advertising 
and  public  relations,  and  that  schools  or 
colleges  of  mass  communications  are  not 
including  general  literature,  music,  and  the 
theater. 

This  writer,  however,  still  believes— 
though  it  may  mark  him  as  incurably 
archaic  or  at  least  old-fashioned— that  the 
Linger  term  applied  to  the  schools  has 
never  filled  any  particular  need  and  has, 
indeed,  been  unfortunately  awkward. 

These  comments  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
anv  criticism  of  the  several  fine  institutions 
that  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  long  and 
awkward  title. 

Phof.  Gf.oroe  Tuhnbui.i. 

Kugene,  Ore. 


BALANCED  ACCLIIACY 

when  I  suddenly  got  thrown  from  report¬ 
ing  speeches  to  making  them,  I  despaired 
of  some  of  the  reporters  who  covert  me 
—and  wondered  what  the  hell  was  wrong 
with  me  that  I  couldn’t  communicate 
clearly  enough  to  be  understood. 

Not  so  in  E&P  (June  22,  page  23) 
account  of  what  I  had  to  say  at  NAEA  at 
Mackinac  Island.  Your  report  is  precisely 
to  the  point,  nicely  balanci  d,  and  admirably 
accurate. 

GoRIXIN  S.SBINE 

Dean,  College  of  Gominiinication  .^rts, 
Michigan  State  Univc-rsity, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

PEN  PALS 

That  is  a  very  nice  job  George  Thunc 
did  on  me  ( Cartcxinist’s  Sketchbook,  May 
18).  It’s  e.speeially  good  liceause  he  didn’t 
have  much  of  a  subject  to  work  with.  I 
feel  that  it  is  a  great  honor  to  appear  in 

p:&p. 

Charles  G.  Werner 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

•  •  a 

Thanks  for  the  nice  job  Thune  did  on 
me  (June  15)  ...  I’m  ordi-ring  10  copies. 

Bill  Sandeson 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Sews-Scutincl. 
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If  your  library  is  crowded  with  mountains  of 
newspapers  and  bulging  news  clipping  files, 
why  not  ease  the  situation  before  it  gets  worse? 

You  can  do  it— merely  by  starting  a  file  of 
The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm.  It  will  pay 
for  itself  in  the  space  it  saves,  and  it  will 
speed  up  your  fact  finding  operations. 

You’ll  be  getting  the  complete  newspaper,  in  a 
compact  form  that  saves  you  96%  of  the 
storage  space  required  by  old  fashioned  news 
filing  methods.  Yet  you’ll  be  storing  all  the 
news,  all  the  maps  and  charts,  all  the  full  texts 
of  important  documents  and  speeches  that 
are  published  in  The  New  York  Times . . .  the 
only  fully  indexed  U.  S.  newspaper. 

And  your  files  will  always  be  up  to  date! 

A  new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
is  produced  eveiy  ten  days  and  rushed  to 
subscribers  within  four  days  of  the  period 
it  covers. 
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How  to  trim 
your  news  library 
down  to  size 


Until  you’ve  adopted  this  modern,  convenient 
way  of  keeping  the  news  on  file,  you’ll 
never  guess  what  a  boon  it  can  be  to  a 
hard-working  staff  And  it’s  inexpensive  .  .  . 
a  whole  year’s  sub.scription  to  The  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm  costs  only  $180. 

(Outside  the  U.S.  $185.) 

Let  us  .shirt  your  sub.scription  this  month. 
The  inve^  cm  mt  will  pay  off  hand.somely. 
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Security  Seals  Up  Evidence 
For  ‘Press  Betrayal’  Charge 


Brownell  Denies  Data  to  Wright; 
General  Indictment  Handed  Out 

Hy  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 

The  security  regulations  he  hopes  to  strengthen  have 
stopped  Loyd  Wright  from  documenting  his  charge  that 
newsmen  have  “purloined”  strategic  information  and  im¬ 
perilled  national  safety  by  publishing  it. 

Mr.  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Security,  accepted  a  challenge  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  Jr., 
to  prove  charges  he  levelled  in  the  highly  contentious  report 
of  the  Commission.  (E&P,  June  29,  page  9). 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  is 
the  only  newsman  named  in  the  ,  j 

partial  bill-of-particulars  sub-  "  right  anH  Moss 
mhted  by  Chairman  Wright  Program 

who  mentioned  newspapers,  ^ 

business  papers  and  other  pub-  San  Francisco 

lications  without  fuller  identifi-  .Members  of  the  American 

cation.  Mr.  Wright  charged  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
columnist  with  publishing  ma-  tors  are  anticipating  .Home 
tcrial  from  classified  docu-  news-making  at  the  opening 

ments  and  communications  on  session  of  their  annual  meet- 
seven  occasions  during  the  Ko-  in^  July  11. 
rean  War.  Dates  were  given  in  Loyd  Wright,  chairman  of 

a  citation  of  “breaches  of  se-  the  Commission  on  Govorn- 
curity  and  of  journalistic  ment  Security,  and  Rep.  John 

ethics.”  E.  .Moss,  outspoken  defender 

of  the  press,  are  scheduled 
to  participate  in  a  discussion 
on  security  and  censorship. 

This  is  ASNFl’s  first  meet¬ 
ing  so  far  from  W'ashington. 
A  supplementary  program  is 
.scheduled  in  Hawaii  after  the 
close  of  business  here  July 
13. 

picting  the  attitude  of  the  De- 


1941-42  Incidents 
•Mr.  W’ right  led  off  his  list 
with  the  much-discussed  World 
War  II  story  that  made  it 
known  that  the  United  States 
had  broken  the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  code.  The  same  paper,  Mr. 
Wright  said,  published  detailed 
and  strategic  secrets  of  mili¬ 
tary  strength  and  location  three 


days  before  Pearl  Har^r.  The  .t^ent  of  Justice.  Lack  of 
story,  he  said,  told  the  Japanese  documentation  was  excused  by 
what  the  American  strategy  bright  in  this  paragraph: 
would  be  when  war  came. 


The  Commission  chairman 
said  the  Pentagon  had  listed  1-5 
“examples  of  publication  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  national  securi¬ 
ty.” 


In  Bureaucratic  Graveyard 
“During  the  past  wreek  I  re¬ 
quested  the  responsible  official 
to  release  a  part  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  which,  in  my  opinion,  no 


He  anticipated  that  his  prof-  longer  requires  secrecy.  I  had 
fer  of  proof  would  not  be  ac-  hoped  enough  might  be  resur- 
ceptable.  He  released  a  state-  rected  from  the  grave  of  un- 
ment  which  describes  a  back-  warranted  continuing  classifica- 
ground  of  frustrated  attempts  tion  to  demonstrate  to  the 
to  pry  loose  the  facts,  and  he  re-  American  people  the  disastrous 
sorted  to  biting  sarcasm  in  de-  consequences  that  flow  from  an 
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individual’s  taking  the  law  into 
his  own  hands.  I  regret  to  re¬ 
port  that  this  request  for  de- 
classification  was  denied,  and 
that  the  information  is  appar¬ 
ently  entombed  forever,  wit.h 
the  final  rites  of  classified  bu¬ 
rial,  in  the  bureaucratic  grave¬ 
yard  of  a  maze  of  files,  never 
to  be  disseminated  to  tbe  Amer¬ 
ican  people  who  are  entitled  to 
know  the  full  details  of  these 
dark  chapters  of  betrayal.” 

Congressman  Moss  made  it 
emphatic  that  the  files  must 
be  opened  if  news  secrecy  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  be  predicated  on 
matter  remaining  under  lock 
and  key.  The  Californian  said: 

“Since  the  Commission  has 
proposed  legislation,  I  expect 
the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  will  be  given  access  lo 
documentary  evidence  support¬ 
ing  the  legislation.  The  Com¬ 
mission  received  excellent  co¬ 
operation  from  the  Executive 
officials  in  its  study  of  a  most 
important  problem  according  to 
the  forward  of  its  report.  I 
expect  the  Commission  and  the 
Executive  Branch  will  extend 
the  Congress  and  its  Committees 
the  same  cooperation  in  their  ef 
forts  to  improve  the  efficient 
and  economic  operation  of  our 
Government.” 

No  Evidence  of  Wrongdoing 

The  material  which  Mr. 
Wright  offered  merely  “reiter¬ 
ated  his  so  far  unsubstantiated 
indictment  of  the  American 
press,”  and  consisted  of  “an 
interesting  summary  of  conten¬ 
tions,”  said  the  California  Con¬ 
gressman  who  is  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Infor¬ 
mation. 

Representative  Moss  said  ex¬ 
amples  offered  by  Mi’.  Wright 
showed  no  evidence  of  wrong¬ 
doing  on  the  part  of  the  press. 

“He  has  merely  compiled  a 
list  of  alleged  instances  with¬ 
out  proof  that  classified  docu¬ 
ments  were  ‘purloined’  or  that 
the  stories  were  based  on  prop¬ 
erly  classified  documents,”  Mr. 
Moss  said.  “The  most  charitable 


Drew  Pearson  refutes  accusation 
(page  51). 

description  of  Mr.  Wright’s 
‘list’  is  that  it  is  an  interesting 
summary  of  contentions.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  evidence  of  wrong¬ 
doing  on  the  part  of  the  press.” 

‘Intelligent  Reporting’ 

Maj.  Gen.  Guy  S.  Meloy, 
chief  of  Army  information,  said 
at  a  Moss  committee  hearing 
that  he  had  “never  seen  any¬ 
body  who  had  stolen  or  pur¬ 
loined  any  information.”  The 
bulk  of  classified  infoi’mation 
which  appears  in  the  press,  he 
said,  is  due  to  “intuitive,  alert, 
Intelligent  reporting.” 

Attorney  General  Brownell 
said  his  office  had  given  “full 
cooperation”  to  the  Wright 
Commission  but  “when  it  comes 
to  disclosing  publicly  classified 
information  in  the  FBI  files  for 
the  curiosity  of  some  individu¬ 
als,  that  is  different.  We  have 
acted  to  protect  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  government  in  this 
matter.” 

Drew  Pearson,  in  comment  re¬ 
quested  by  E&P,  defended  each 
of  the  examples  given  by  Mr. 
W' right  as  being  information  to 
which  the  public  was  entitled. 

Jury  Found  No  Violation 
(The  World  War  II  incidents 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Wright  were 
aired  thoroughly  in  1941  and 
1942.  Both  stories  broke  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  A  federal 
grand  jury  inquired  into  the 
possibility  of  a  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  code  story 
in  the  Tribune  and  seven  other 
newspapers  and  returned  no  in¬ 
dictment. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


Labor  Gives  Up  Loss  Helpful  $7,750,000 

A  A  Y  m  _  -  •  _ _ 


To  Hold  Daily’s  Support  f 


Virginia  Sloecker 

London 
The  Daily  Herald  is  to  con¬ 


tinue  publication  under  a  license 
to  be  granted  to  Odhams  Press, 
Ltd.  (its  present  printers)  by 
the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

This  decision  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  result  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  TUC  which 


copies  of  his  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  Standard’s  editor 
and  to  Lord  Beaverbrook  to  the 
national  daily  newspapers.  He 
also  appeared  in  a  television 
program,  where  his  colleagues 
queried  him  about  it. 

The  son  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  has  been  a  special 


operators  and  private  planes  to  1 

get  news  out  of  the  territory  in  k^ClVClllllCXll 


Louisiana  struck  by  Hurricane 
Audrey. 

The  Associated  Press  on 
Wednesday,  June  26,  sent  Stan 
Miesler,  reporter,  and  Dick  Tol- 


Washington 
Change  of  ownership  of  the 
newspapers  at  Savannah,  Ga. 
awaits  approval  of  a  financing 
project  by  the  Securities  and 


bert,  photogi-apher,  from  New  Exchange  Commission. 

Orleans  to  await  the  storm  at  Savannah  New’s-Press,  Inc.,  a 
Lake  Charles,  La.  When  the  new  corporation,  has  asked 
storm  veered  and  appeared  SEC  to  qualify  a  trust  inden- 


inquired  into  the  financial  dif-  contributor  to  the  Standard  for  beaded  for  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  ture  pursuant  to  which  $2,000,- 


ficulties  of  the  Herald.  It  puts 
t  rest  rumors  of  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  between  the  Labor  Party’s 
paper  and  the  News-Chronicle. 

Uii'  er  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment,  Odhams  w'ould  take  over 
complete  financial  control  of  the 
Herald,  but  pledge  its  continu¬ 
ing  support  of  the  policies  of 
the  TUC  and  the  Labor  Party. 
At  present,  Odhams  owns  51% 
of  the  Herald  shares  and  the 
TUC  the  other  49%. 

Members  of  the  council 
learned  from  an  Odhams  Press 
statement  that  the  debts  of  the 


two  years.  He  had  already  sub¬ 
mitted  one  article  on  wire-tap¬ 
ping  which  w'as  published  by 
the  newspaper,  but  he  said  that 
no  reason  was  given  him  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  publish  the  second 
one. 


they  sped  there,  but  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  Lake  Charles  when 
the  storm’s  course  changed. 


Cameron  Disaster 


Tom  Clarke  Is  Dead 


Cameron,  La.,  was  isolated 
with  the  one  road  there  under 
water.  It  was  at  first  believed 


000  of  6%  20-year  Sinking  Fund 
debentures  are  to  be  issued. 

The  purchase  price  to  be  paid 
by  News-Press  for  all  of  the 
assets  of  Morning  News,  Inc. 
is  $5,750,000  in  cash  and  the 
debentures.  Morning  News, 
Inc.  publishes  the  Savannah 


that  the  entire  population  had  Morning  News  (53,178)  and 


Fleet  Street  is  mourning  the  been  evacuated  as  refugees  to  Savannah  Evening  Press 


death  of  Tom  Clarke,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  of 
the  News-Chronicle,  who  was 
one  of  the  close  associates  of 
the  late  Lord  Northcliffe. 


Lake  Charles.  The  AP  men  first  (23,724)  and  Sunday  News 
learned  of  the  Cameron  disaster  (63,621). 

from  a  Coast  Guard  plane  The  plan  calls  for  liquidation 
which  flew  over  the  area  and  and  dissolution  of  Morning 
from  a  deputy  sheriff  who  got  News,  which  was  voted  by  the 


Mr.  Clarke  was  a  special  out  of  Cameron.  Another  report  directors  June  12,  according  to 


Herald  amount  to  approximately  correspondent  for  the  Mail  and  was  obtained  from  Bill  Mertena,  SEC  filing, 


two  million  pounds  (about  5% 
million  dollars)  and  that  it  is 
currently  losing  nine  thousand 
pounds  (about  $25,000)  a  week. 

Although  some  union  leaders 
were  opposed  to  the  council 
handing  over  financial  control 
of  the  paper,  they  w’ere  out- 
\oted  on  the  ground  that  the 
cost  of  taking  over  and  running 


the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  and  later 
joined  the  foreign  staff  of  the 
Mail.  In  1920,  he  was  appointed 
news  editor  of  Northcliffe’s  pa- 


Cash  and  debentures  will  be 
distributed  to  Morning  News 
stockholders  on  a  basis  of  $575 
cash  and  $200  in  debentures 
for  each  share.  The  stock 


Lake  Charles  American  Press 
reporter,  who  flew  over  the 
area. 

The  AP  assigned  Max  Skel- 
ton  of  its  Houston  bureau  as 
per  and  went  to  the  United  city  editor  for  the  AP  field  staff  owned  by  six  family  groups  and 
States  and  Canada  to  study  Charles.  eight  unrelated  stockholders. 

newspaper  Pagnac,’  AP  day  editor  among  these  are  the 

.  in  New  Orleans  orMTii7pd  the  Harty  Family  Group  (15%), 
He  was  director  of  practical  coverage  until  the  return 


North  American 
methods. 


the  paper  themselves  (estimated  journalism  at  London  Univer-  early  coverage  until  the  return  ;n%),  Estill  Family 

at  o  million  pounds  or  14  iml-  gjj.y  ^  freeman  and  livery-  (7%)  and  Lane  Family  (32%). 

..  ,  ^  Orleans  bureau  ebief  wbn  toss  Jjaiie  r  aiiiny 


lion  dollars)  would  be  prohibi¬ 
tive. 


man  (Stationers  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Makers)  of  the  City  of 
London. 


Profitable  Prize 
The  Herald  is  offering  a 
newsagent’s  shop  as  prize  in  a 
promotional  contest  to  attract 
more  readers. 

The  shop  is  in  Torquay 
(English  seaside  resort)  and 
has  a  four-bedroomed  living  ac¬ 
commodation  on  the  site.  The 
shop,  which  also  sells  tobac¬ 
co,  confectionery  and  souvenirs, 
has  a  reported  profit  of  £25 
($75)  a  week. 


Orleans  bureau  chief,  who  was 
on  vacation. 

Stan  Miesler  got  into  Cam-  operation  was  to  evaluate 

eron  Friday  night  and  got  his  estimates  of  the  number 


Bollinger  Group 
Buys  Ore.  Daily 


first  direct  report  out  by  having  victims.^^Wi^  telephone  lines 
a  radio  operator  send  it  to  an 
other  ham  in  Houston. 


Churchill  Resigns 
Randolph  Churchill  has  given 


Baker,  Ore. 

Lucien  P.  Arant,  publisher 
of  the  Baker  Democrat-Herald 
for  32  years,  announced  on 
July  1  the  sale  of  the  87-year 
old  newspaper  to  a  group  from 
California  headed  by  Lee  Bol¬ 
linger,  formerly  with  the  Santa 
Ilosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat. 

Mr.  Bollinger  is  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Associated 
with  him  in  ownership  of  the 


Texas  Warmup 
Covering  two  solid  months  of 


public  and  private  notice  of  his  daily  are  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Finley, 


intention  to  quit  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  Evening  Standard. 

The  reason  for  his  decision, 
Mr.  Churchill  said,  was  refusal 
of  the  Standard  to  publish  a 
column  which  he  had  written  on 
wire-tapping  which  has  been 
much  in  the  news  here  lately. 

Mr.  Churchill  circulated 


president  and  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  newspaper;  Evert 
B.  Person,  assistant  publisher 
at  Santa  Rosa,  and  Dan  Bower- 
man,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Arant  announced  he  will 
take  over  management  of  the 
Western  Investment  Fund  in 
September. 


cloudbursts,  tornadoes  and  floods 
in  Texas  turned  out  to  be  a 
warmup  for  the  United  Press 
staff  in  Dallas  when  it  had  to 
hop  on  the  hurricane  story. 

When  the  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age  along  the  Louisiana  coast  President 
started  to  leak  out,  Lloyd  Hoi-  emissary, 
beck  flew  to  Lake  Charles  from 
the  Baton  Rouge  bureau.  Jim 
Flinchum  and  Jim  Erwin,  who 
had  been  covering  the  hurricane 
along  the  Texas  coast,  moved 
into  Lake  Charles.  Mickey 
Toppino,  UP  correspondent  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  vacationing 


m  New  Orleans,  also  flew  to  respondent,  remained  there  and 
Lake  Charles.  gathered  news  from  Lake 

The  UP  men  reported  that  Charles  and  from  stringers  by 
one  of  the  worst  problems  of  the  telephone. 


A 


down,  another  problem  was  how 
to  get  the  stories  out. 

Considine  Flies  Over 

At  5  p.m.  Friday,  Paul  R. 
Allerup,  managing  editor  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  as¬ 
signed  Bob  Considine  to  fly  im¬ 
mediately  to  New  Orleans  and 
on  Saturday  morning  he  flew 
over  the  disaster  area  in  a  heli¬ 
copter  with  Val  Petersen, 
Eisenhower’s  relief 


Harry  Trimborn,  New  Or¬ 
leans  bureau  manager  of  INS, 
was  on  vacation  but  reported 
in  and  went  to  Cameron.  He 
had  to  go  back  to  New  Orleans 
in  a  private  plane  to  telephone 
his  story  to  the  Chicago  bureau. 
Bert  Okuley,  New  Orleans  cor- 
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War  and  Hurricane 
Alike  to  Reporters 

By  Kenneth  L.  Dixon 

I  Manasin^  Editor,  Lake  Charles  American  Press 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Coverage  of  Hurricane  Audrey  brought  many  a  moment 
of  bitter  memory  to  veteran  war  reporters. 

It  posed  the  same  problems,  danger  and  difficulty  of 
transportation  to  the  scene  of  action,  disruption  of  com¬ 
munication,  lack  of  time  for  sleep  or  rest  for  hours  and 
even  days,  increasing  confusion  of  "intelligence”  reports  on 
I  the  spot  itself  and  the  inevitable  casualties  among  the  press 


corps. 

One  Photof^rapher  Hurt 

In  this  case  the  chief  casual¬ 
ty  was  Paul  Schutzer,  staff 
I  photographer  for  Life  maga- 
)  zine,  who  took  off  with  Boh 
Mason  and  others  in  a  National 
!  Guard  duck  from  the  Cameron 
courthouse  Saturday  morning. 
They  had  a  nurse  on  board  and 
later  a  priest,  as  well  as  a  res¬ 
cue  crew,  and  they  were  headed 
into  “new”  territory,  looking 
for  both  survivors  and  bodies. 
They  dropped  the  nurse  and 
priest  off  at  Creole  and  started 
for  Grand  Chenier.  Just  past 
the  schoolhouse,  power  lines 
^  and  other  obstructions  had  to 
;  be  ducked  constantly. 

At  the  call  of  “headache” 
everyone  hit  the  deck,  but  when 
this  shout  came,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  Paul  and  two  others  didn’t 
hit  it  in  time.  He  momentarily 
clutched  support  in  front  of 
him  which  made  his  impact 
harder  than  theirs  and  he  was 
flung  back  on  one  of  the  army 
cots  in  the  back  of  the  duck — 
which  apparently  accounted  for 
the  ruptured  spleen  he  suffered. 
The  duck  returned  to  Creole 
and  Paul  was  flown  by  helicop¬ 
ter  to  Lake  Charles,  along 
with  a  load  of  other  injured 
survivors.  He  was  immediately 
operated  upon  at  St.  Patrick’s 
hospital  and  at  this  wTiting  is 
t  reported  to  be  out  of  danger. 

Problem  of  Travel 

There  were  other  casualties 
among  the  newsmen  but  these 
were  more  mostly  minor.  Over 
and  beyond  the  casualties,  the 
problems  remained  the  same. 
It’s  more  than  30  miles  from 
hake  Charles  to  Cameron  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  far  more  as 
the  river  and  the  roads  wind. 
And  the  roads  were  out  and 
the  river  was  full  of  debris  and 
clotted  with  rescue  craft  and 
^  whipped  by  winds  and  danger- 

If  reporters  went  by  speed- 

EDITOR  8c  publisher 


boat  they’d  be  out  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  four  to  six  hours, 
allowing  for  time  to  get  their 
information  on  the  spot.  If  they 
went  by  fishing  boat  or  cruiser 
or  yacht  they  could  count  on 
being  out  of  touch  for  eight 
hours  or  more.  If  they  went  by 
rescue  helicopter — when  they 
became  available — they  had  to 
agree  to  give  up  their  spot  on 
the  return  trip  if  any  injured 
person  needed  it.  Consequently, 
many  of  them  spent  hours 
stranded  with  small  clusters  of 
survivors  on  some  bit  of  high 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
disaster  area.  But  even  then 
they  kept  on  getting  stories. 

They  Had  to  Help 

No  matter  how  they  went 
they  had  to  help.  They  hoisted 
injured  and  non-injured  sur¬ 
vivors  into  the  helicopters. 
They  lifted  the  living  and  the 
dead  into  the  boats  for  the  long 
return  trip  to  Lake  Charles. 
They  carried  humanitarian 
messages  from  a  brother  in 
Cameron  to  a  sister  in  Grand 
Chenier,  from  a  mother  in 
Creole  to  a  daughter  on  Pecan 
Island. 

Said  Milton  Bracker  of  the 
New  York  Times,  “the  story 
in  and  around  Cameron  was 
very  literally  a  ‘war’  story.  It 
posed  mostly  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  for  reporters  that  combat 
posed — with  the  important  dif¬ 
ference  that  all  the  human  be¬ 
ings  were  on  the  same  side. 

“Any  former  war  correspond¬ 
ent  was  inevitably  struck  by 
one  given  fact:  the  smell  of 
death  in  war  and  in  a  hurri¬ 
cane  is  just  the  same.” 

This  writer  will  have  to 
agree.  And  there  was  one  thing 
that  made  it  worse.  At  Dachau 
and  Buchenwald  you  had  the 
emotional  safety  valve  of  com¬ 
plete  and  total  anger  at  those 
responsible.  Here  you  had  no 
such  relief.  I  hadn’t  believed 
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there  could  be  anything  worse 
than  those  experiences,  but 
there  can. 

Even  in  Lake  Charles  the 
communications  problem  was 
intense.  Here  at  the  American 
Press  w’e  sw’eated  out  some 
five  hours  of  winds  up  to  110 
miles  an  hour  and  they  wiped 
out  power,  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  lines.  We  managed  to 
get  out  a  paper  every  day,  by 
one  means  or  another,  although 
we  couldn’t  deliver  Thursday 
evening’s  editions  until  Friday. 

100-150  Newsmen 

But  when  the  outside  press 
troops  started  arriving,  they 
faced  delays  of  hours  in  get¬ 
ting  out  calls  and  wires.  How¬ 
ever,  with  only  a  couple  of 
temperamental  exceptions,  they 
have  praised  the  communica¬ 
tions  people  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  got  the  lines 
back  in  operation.  (Note:  most 
of  the  troubleshooters  of  the 
power  and  communication  lines 
companies  were  war  veterans, 
too.) 

I  have  no  idea  how  many 
outside  newsmen  were  here. 
The  best  estimate  is  somewhere 
betw'een  100  and  150.  There 
was  no  central  point  of  opera¬ 
tion.  They  went  to  the  docks 
for  boat  rides  down  to  the 
stricken  area,  or  out  to  the 
hospitals  or  the  Air  Force  base 
of  McNeese  State  College, 
where  the  helicopters  were 
landing,  for  transportation  to 
Cameron. 

There  was  little  trouble  with 
officious  officials,  despite  the 
tension,  although  sometimes  the 
sight-seers  brought  down  re¬ 
strictions  that  unfortunately 
included  the  newsmen  until 
things  got  straightened  out. 
That  sort  of  thing  seems  to 
be  inevitable  in  disasters,  be 
they  peace  or  war. 

Most  of  us  here  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  went  for  three  days 
and  nights  with  little  sleep  and 
I’m  sure  that  the  visiting  fire¬ 
men  fared  the  same. 

Proud  of  Most,  But — 

About  those  visiting  firemen 
— or  newsmen:  I’m  real  proud 
of  95%  of  them.  I  live  here. 
And  they  left  a  good  taste  for 
newsmen  in  the  community’s 
mouth.  They  did  their  job,  they 
helped  survivors,  they  carried 
the  dead,  they  comforted  the 
injured — and  they  still  got  their 
stories  out.  From  where  I  sit 
this  was  one  of  the  best,  most 
accurately  covered  stories  of  a 
disaster  of  this  magnitude  I 
have  ever  known. 

But  there  was  the  inevitable 
tiny  nucleus  of  stinkers  in  our 
ranks. 


Kenneth  L.  Dixon 

Former  AP  and  INS  roving  war 
correspondent  relives  old  memories 
while  covering  the  disastrous  story 
of  Hurricane  Audrey  in  Louisiana. 

One  national  television  net¬ 
work  “bigname”  probably  will 
be  shot  if  he  ever  returns  to 
this  part  of  the  hinterlands. 
No  use  mentioning  his  name 
or  telling  why.  He’d  probably 
sue.  Let  him  live  with  it. 

One  photographer  who  hired 
stunned,  living  survivors  to 
pose  on  rubble  and  debris  as 
dead  men  for  more  grotesque 
“arty”  pictures  almost  was 
shot. 

And  one  wire  service  reporter 
told  the  sleepless  skipper  of  a 
boat  which  was  setting  out  to 
carry  its  human  cargo  up  the 
river  late  at  night,  after  being 
warned  that  the  trip  was  bound 
to  be  slow  and  dangerous: 
“Don’t  try  to  be  a  blankety- 
blanked  hero.  I’ve  got  stories 
to  file.  To  hell  with  this  busi¬ 
ness.  I.et  s  head  for  where 
they’ve  got  communications.” 

You  know,  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  guys  like  that. 
It's  tough  enough  for  the  rest 
of  us  without  them. 

And  now  I’m  going  to  bed. 
I’m  tired.  Sorry  this  is  so 
sketchy,  sloppy  and  general. 
But  Milt  is  right.  The  dead  still 
smell  the  same.  And  you  don't 
get  used  to  it. 

(Note  to  Editor:  If  you’re 
planning  to  pay  for  this,  make 
the  check  out  to  the  Cameron 
Relief  Fund.  I’m  always  broke 
but  I’m  a  rich  man  today.  I’m 
alive  and  my  wife  is  alive  and 
my  home  is  still  standing.  They 
need  it.) 

• 

7c  in  Vermont 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  Ilraitlehoro  Daily  Re¬ 
former  increased  its  price  per 
copy  from  5c  to  7c  on  July  1. 
The  Reformer,  an  afternoon 
paper,  increased  its  price  from 
4c  to  5c  a  decade  ago.  Ver¬ 
mont’s  tw’o  morning  dailies  al¬ 
ready  are.  charging  7c. 
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Writing  an  Editorial? 
Express  an  Opinion 

By  L.  K.  Blanchard 

Former  editor  (retired),  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 


I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  how 
to  run  an  editorial  page.  Since 
coming  to  California  I  have 
read  too  many  good  editorials, 
and  seen  too  many  interesting 
pages  to  presume  that  I  can 
advise. 

The  best  I  can  do  is  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  things 
NOT  to  do.  In  that  field  I  can 
claim  a  certain  expertness  — 
achieved  through  personal  and 
painful  experience. 

(A  condensation  of  a  talk  given 
to  the  California  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  June  23  at  Stanford 
University.) 

Indeed,  this  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  treatise  on  the  Impotence 
of  Negative  Thinking.  Or  worse 
yet — of  non-thinking. 

After  I  had  commited  myself 
to  the  ungrammatical  title  of 
Me  and  Him,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  better  have  been 
You  and  Him.  That  is  because 
in  my  new  freedom,  I  can  cry 
along  with  Wimpy,  “Let’s  you 
and  him  fight.” 

2  Important  People 

But  accepting  the  title,  we 
will  assume  that  it  covers  the 
two  persons  most  important  to 
an  editorial  page  —  the  editor 
and  the  too  skittish  reader. 

That  Me  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  If  he  functions  poorly,  or 
doesn’t  function,  as  can  hap¬ 
pen,  there  will  be  no  HIM,  the 
man  we  wish  to  glue  to  our 
paper. 

Let  us  be  polite  and  consider 
HIM  first. 

What  sort  of  person  is  he? 

We  don’t  have  to  study  cen¬ 
sus  breakdowns  to  learn  that 
HE  is  not  necessarily  well  edu¬ 
cated.  But  chances  are  good 
that  he  is  intelligent.  And  he 
generally  has  a  bird  dog  nose 
for  the  phony  and  shoddy. 
True,  he  is  not  likely  to  delve 
into  higher  mathematics  except 
under  prodding  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  And  it  is 
doubtful  that  Macauley  is  his 
sleepy  time  reading. 

Yet  he  knows  when  he  is 
being  cheated  or  misled.  He  is 
an  individual  with  toughened 
thought  processes,  with  opinions 
and  probably  some  ingrained 
prejudices. 


Even  if  we  know  what  is 
best  for  him,  we  have  no  sledge 
hammer  with  which  to  beat  our 
ideas  into  his  head. 

It  would  seem  wise,  then,  to 
entice,  rather  than  try  to  force, 
to  tempt  rather  than  browbeat, 
to  lead  rather  than  push. 

Impossible  Ideal 

Now  we  will  inspect  the  ME. 

The  ideal  editor  is  even  more 
impossible  than  a  giraffe.  Not 
from  the  standpoint  of  desir¬ 
ability,  but  from  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  attainment. 

He  should  have  the  memory 
of  a  Teddy  Nadler  or  Charles 
Van  Doren.  He  should  have 
the  tolerant  wisdom  of  a  Jus¬ 
tice  Holmes.  He  should  have 
the  energy  of  a  race  horse,  the 
courage  of  a  David  and  the 
writing  skill  of  a  Quiller- 
Couch. 

No  one  can  blueprint  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  No  one  can  lay 
down  iron  rules. 

There  must  always  be  ex¬ 
ception  and  deviation,  the  latter 
not  in  Moscow  meaning  of 
course.  You  may  be  a  stickler 
for  brevity  but  there  will  be 
times  for  the  editorial  thunder¬ 
bolt  which  can’t  be  loosed  in 
cramped  space. 

You  may  be  devoted  to  the 
light  touch,  but  there  are  times 
for  deadly  seriousness. 

There  may  even  be  times  for 
the  cliche,  although  I  cannot 
imagine  so  dire  an  emergency. 

How  to  Write  Bad  Editorial 

It  is  assumed  that  no  one 
here  will  either  write  or  tolerate 
a  bad  editorial.  But  if  anyone 
were  ever  tempted  to  do  so, 
these  might  be  good  starting 
points: 

Write  one  at  the  request  of 
a  press  agent.  He  will  never 
read  it  but  he  will  clip  it  and 
show  it  to  his  boss.  The  boss 
won’t  read  it  either  but  he  wdll 
be  impressed,  and  perhaps  hand 
the  PA  a  bonus. 

Write  an  editorial  about  one 
of  those  3,650  special  days  and 
weeks — old  hat  week,  gunny 
sack  w’eek  or  Aunt  Fanny’s  day. 
The  less  interest  you  have  in 
the  subject,  the  better. 

Write  a  perfunctory  editorial 
about  a  man  you  don’t  know 
and  have  no  leason  for  wishing 
to  know.  Or  write  about  some 


current  event  in  which  you  are 
totally  ignorant. 

Write  a  profound  editorial 
because  the  boss  wishes  it. 

Avoid  any  subject  which  in¬ 
terests  you.  If  you  are  not  in¬ 
terested,  you  will  not  interest 
others. 

.4void  excitement  over  any 
issue  or  project.  If  you  are  not 
excited  you  won’t  light  a  fire 
under  others. 

.Avoid  any  temptation  to 
write  brightly.  Don’t  express 
an  opinion.  Guard  yourself 
with  “On  the  other  hand”  and 
plenty  of  “howevers.”  You 
might  recall  what  A.  J.  Liebling 
said  of  a  piece  by  Walter  Lipp- 
man — “he  hit  it  with  nowthere- 
fore,  whereas  and  ahem.” 

One  sure  way  of  stifling  an 
editoi'ial  is  to  stuff  it  with  pre¬ 
tentious  words.  If  you  can  con¬ 
trive  to  make  your  sentences 
obscure  enough  you  will  con¬ 
ceal  any  j)ossible  idea.  And  you 
will  be  contributing  to  the  lead¬ 
er’s  and  your  own  boredom. 

I'nusual  Twist  of  Phrases 

Simplicity,  I  hold  to  be  a 
prime  necessity,  even  if  it  draws 
such  comment  as  a  young  man 
made  of  one  of  my  jiieces — “It 
can’t  be  very  goo<l;  I  could  un¬ 
derstand  every  word  of  it.” 

Sprightliness  is  a  word  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  but  to  me  it 
describes  the  sort  of  writing 
which  flows  from  a  man  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  work. 

It  means,  among  other  things, 
the  unusual  twist  of  phrase  and 
a  certain  gaiety.  It  means  that 
instead  of  saying  “we  will  now 
explore  this  subject,”  we’ll  in¬ 
vent  something  like,  “now  let’s 
peel  the  corset  off  this  shrimp.” 

Good  humor  on  the  editorial 
page  appeals  to  me — even  in  the 
heat  of  conflict.  It’s  good  humor 
rather  than  humor  which  often 
is  out  of  place  in  a  discussion. 
It  cannot  be  wit,  either,  because 
w’it  so  often  is  biting  and 
sardonic. 

Above  all,  there  must  be  ideas. 
If  there  is  no  idea  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  then  all  that  space  is 
planted  to  sterile  seed. 

There  should  be  conviction 
for  without  conviction  the  writ¬ 
er  cannot  hope  to  convince. 

There  must  be  honesty.  Dis¬ 
honesty  is  soon  exposed. 

Brevity  has  its  appeal  on  the 
editorial  page  as  well  as  on  the 
beach. 

Brevity  is  a  bait  for  reader- 
.ship. 

The  cliche  bug  bites  deeply 
when  we  write  hurriedly,  when 
we  are  bored  and  when  we 
don’t  know  what  we  are  writing 
about. 

EDITOR  SC  1 


L.  R.  Blanchard 


Would  you  lecognize  some  of 
these  old  friends?  i 

The  committee  hammeied  out  I 
a  satisfactoiy  platform. 

We  join  in  extending  be.st 
wishes  to  the  new  senator. 

We  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  this  issue. 

It  can  be  done.  It  must  be 
done.  I 

Whether  this  program  will  ’ 
.solve  the  problem  remains  to 
be  seen. 

It  is  a  worthy  cau.se  and  one 
that  merits  support. 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  a 
multitude  of  friends. 

On  a  brighter  day  we  may 
run  into  such  sparklers  as  these, 
written  on  Harold  Stassen’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  dump  Richard  Nixon: 
Mr.  Stassen’s  action  was  an  un- 
teamly  thing,  and  Mr.  Stassen 
is  not  the  first  politician  to  poll- 
vault  himself  into  a  ditch. 
There  was  this,  too,  from  the 
Herald  Tribune:  If  the  Rus¬ 
sians  find  weakness  in  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  they  should  bring 
out  their  own  Robinson  Khru- 
schev.  # 

\  Personality 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
obituary  editorial.  One  hardly 
expects  such  a  opus  to  sparkle 
with  life,  but  is  there  any  real 
need  for  making  it  a  sanctuary 
for  cliches?  How  many  times 
have  you  read  that  the  com¬ 
munity  has  suffered  irreparable 
loss? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  will  to  have 
such  an  editorial  written  by 
someone  who  knew  the  deceased 
and  who  really  feels  sadness? 

The  editorial  i)age  inevitably  ^ 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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1-^  1  *  •  1  IVT  IVT  News  is  universal  in  its  appeal 

Miting  the  i\.  i.  INews:  “mds  ot  people. 

Cx  How  to  Rewrite 

Mass-and-Class  Appeal  eoJpt  oT'^y  .e'w.tl 

to  give  me  some  conciete  tips 

By  Robert  G.  Shand  ^md  examples  of  how  they  op- 

^  erate.  The  surprising  thing  — 

Managing  Editor,  New'  York  Daily  News  and  yet  when  you  consider  it, 

it  isn’t  so  surprising — is  that 

Mass  includes  class.  You  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Jqj.  most  part  they  couldn’t 

must  bear  that  in  mind  whether  News.  analyze  how  to  write, 

you  arc  writing  advertising  Take  our  editorials.  You  may  reason  is  this:  the 

copy  or  putting  a  news  story  be  sorry  to  see  so  much  wonder-  matter  of  condensation  and 
on  paper.  In  selling  a  popular  fully  simple  and  persuasive  space  is  such  a  primary,  vital 
brand  of  cigaret,  soap  or  what-  prose  being  used  on  what  you  matter  to  the  News  and  we  have 
ever,  who  would  be  bold  enough  may  consider  the  wrong  side  of  Ugg^  at  it  so  long  that  most  of 
—  or  foolish  enough  —  to  at-  the  argument.  But  I  doubt  that  yg  now  are  doing  it  pretty 
tempt  to  draw  a  line  between  anyone  has  ever  felt  politely  much  hv  instinct  It’s  like  -isk- 
mass  and  class  ?  openminded  about  our  editor!-  ”  eaVher  hovt  he  makes  t^t 

I  well  remember  that  in  an  als.  Our  chief  editorial  writer,  down  to  second  base 

editorial  published  in  the  first  Reuben  Maury,  a  Pulitzer  the  most  part,  if  you  ask 

issue  of  the  News,  Joseph  Prize  winner,  has  a  remarkable  rewrite  man  on  the  News 
Medill  Patterson,  its  founder,  gift  for  salty  speech.  He  never  j^g  pushes  a  story  together, 

made  this  declaration:  uses  a  long  word  when  a  short  u  .jii  „r„h-ihlv  snv-  “Well  T 

“This  newspaper  always  will  one  will  do.  and  nobo.ly,  not  ^^ite  ‘nLr’  ins'lead  of  ‘in  the 
be  fearless  and  independent.  It  even  a  backward  sixth  grader,  yjgmity  gf »  j  ^.j.jtg 
will  have  no  entangling  alliance  can  fail  to  grasp  what  he  is  ‘automobile,’  I  use  ‘at’ 

with  any  class  whatever  -  for  saying.  Last  Summer,  when  he  gf  tu„  gm-Tipr  of’  T 

class  feeling  is  always  antagon-  sat  clown  to  write  what  he  ‘c^ntusL^rd  ab  J 

istic  to  the  interests  of  the  termed  an  All-Inclusive  Edi-  I 

whole  people.’’  tonal  on  the  Current  Heat  bruises.”’  He  might  well 

Secret  of  Success  ‘^Damn  ft.’’  ^ 

A  very  able  advertising  man.  But  the  real  appeal  of  the  '''^sh'o^ton  correspondents 

Tor.  \f#>r:orona  ooco  wnrlfcH  xt _  t  xi  .i.  i  .  wi ite  bilateral  concoidance 


By  Robert  G.  Shand 

Managing  Editor,  New  York  Daily  News 


I  class  feeling  is  always  antagon-  sat  down  to  write  what  he 
istic  to  the  interests  of  the  termed  an  All-Inclusive  Edi- 


whole  people.’’  torial  on  the  Current  Heat  ^gd  bruises.”’  He  might  well 

Secret  of  Success  ‘^Damg  ft.’’  =^dd:  “And  I  never  could  see 

A  very  able  advertising  man.  But  the  real  appeal  of  the  '^^y '''^s^'o^on  correspondents 
Leo  McGivena,  who  once  worked  News,  I  think,  is  that  it  lights  concordance 

for  the  News,  came  up  with  gp  the  narrow  routine  of  mil-  "  mean  is  wo 

the  phrase:  lions  of  lives  with  gleams  from  i  i  *  + 

“Tell  it  to  Sweeney;  the  the  great  outside.  Its  readers  One  particularly  important 
Stuyvesants  will  understand.’’  thrill  with  second-hand  emotions 
Perhaps  that  is  over-simplifi-  they  will  never  know,  they  en-  can  often  make  a  verb  do 

cation,  but  in  essence  it  is  the  joy  shudders  from  crimes  thev  '‘P  adjective  too. 

-  will  never  commit,  they  quiver  >t- 

r....  .  .  xrr  ...  with  r, Jo,  Self.  It  Creates  a  picture,  so 


One  particularly  important 
thing  is  the  choice  of  verbs. 
You  can  often  make  a  verb  do 


Editorial  Writing 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


with  courage  that  .shall  never  be  I  p.cuuie,  so 

theirs.  The  News  satisfies  that  tell 


(Continued  from  page  12)  fierce' wish  that  we  are  born  'aboriously  what  a  fast  runner 

“  '  TT  IT  T  with  —  to  know  what  others  ..  ,  ,,  . 

reflects  a  ^r^nality.  It  may  be  thinking  and  t 

the  publisher  s,  the  editor  s  or  fgpjjgg  setup  on  the  News  from  that  of 

that  of  someone  assigned  to  The  News  is  more  than  a  rec-  most  papers  in  that  the  greater 
the  page.  But  the  page  will  re-  incident.  It  in-  the  local  copy  is  writ- 

flwt  someone  s  courage  or  lack  tg^prets  elementary  interests  '^y 

of  it,  someone  s  earning  or  giving  ‘routine  re-  by  reporters.  There  are  twro 

lack  of  It,  someone  s  beliefs,  if  p^^s.  It  doesn’t  care  much  for  reasons  for  that;  one  is 

any.  It  will  also  reflet  that  i„,pgrtant  names  or  formal  deadline,  which  means 

person  s  state  of  health  and  gygg^g  of  course  that  the  reporter  often 

either  his  ingenuity  or  his  '  j  d  i  can’t  get  back  in  time, 

dullness.  °  **  The  other  reason  is  more  im- 


either  his  ingenuity  or  his 
dullness. 

Incidentally  I  see  no  great  We  believe  that  motive  is  portant:  It’s  fact  that  the  re¬ 
need  for  fairness  on  our  edi-  more  interesting  than  murder,  write  man  is  an  expert  in  in- 
torial  page.  We  should  have  We  think  that  consequences  telligent  condensation.  He  is  in 
our  ideas  and  stick  with  them,  are  more  important  than  com-  a  position  to  assay  the  value  of 
Vr  hy  pay  columnists  to  tear  mission.  the  various  facts  that  the  re¬ 

down  what  we  try  to  do?  Above  We  consider  that  what  peo-  porter  has  obtained,  and  some- 
all  I  could  not  endorse  an  pie  think  and  feel  is  often  more  times  of  cour.se,  he  is  pretty 
evenly  balanced  technique  which  significant  than  what  they  do.  brutal  in  discarding  them, 

would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  There  should  be  no  hard  and  whereas  the  reporter  himself  is 

of  decisiveness.  fast  rules.  That  is  why  we  are  bound  to  be  reluctant  to  throw 

We  should  supply  a  letter  a  flexible  paper,  both  in  our  out  material  that  he  has  sweat- 

forum  and  encourage  its  use.  content  and  in  our  makeup.  We  ed  to  dig  up. 

Printing  letters  of  disagreement,  have  no  do’s  and  don’ts  plac-  i  i  .  c* 

no  matter  how  bitter,  builds  a  arded  on  the  walls  of  our  city  orce  o  .(  na  >ze  ,  ory 

reputation  for  fairness  which  room.  W’e  simply  have  a  per-  I  believe,  though,  that  our 

no  stack  of  protestations  can  si.stent  program,  not  to  satisfy  strenuous  tightening  up  has  an 
deliver,  the  ideals  or  canons  of  any  overall  good  effect  because  it 

We  should  express  an  opinion,  one  class,  but  to  produce  a  forces  the  writer  to  analyze 
And  we  must  exhibit  sincerity  paper  for  the  people  who  buy  what  the  basic  emotional  ap- 
and  integrity.  it  and  read  it.  That  is  why  the  peal  of  the  story  is — excitement, 
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Robert  G.  Shand 

disgust,  horror,  pity — and  then 
makes  him  concentrate  on  that 
theme  with  everything  he’s  got. 
One  thing,  however,  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  He  shouldn’t  let  his 
story  become  staccato  because 
then  its  rhythm  is  lost  and  the 
leader  may  w'ell  lose  interest. 

And  make  no  mistake  that 
tabloid  writiing  is  easy.  It  was 
Pascal,  writing  in  the  17th 
century,  who  closed  one  of  his 
letters  with  the  comment:  “I 
have  only  made  this  letter 
rather  longer  than  usual  be¬ 
cause  I  lack  the  time  to  make 
it  shorter.’’  That  still  holds 
true. 

The  tabloids,  of  course,  are 
always  belabored  with  the 
criticism  that  they  emphasize 
crime  and  sex.  I  won’t  argue 
with  that.  There’s  nothing  like 
a  good  murder  to  set  this  town 
by  the  ears  and  start  conversa¬ 
tion  buzzing:  whether  it’s  at 
the  bar  of  a  fashionable  club  or 
a  bridge  table  or  a  Third  Ave. 
saloon. 

And  as  for  sex  stories,  it  was 
left  to  a  somewhat  cynical  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  to 
put  his  finger  on  an  essential 
difference.  He  said  this: 

“If  a  tabloid  prints  it,  it’s 
smut.  If  the  Times  prints  it, 
it’s  sociology. 

'The  Headline 

In  the  newspaper  business  it 
has  often  been  said  that  we 
write  the  best  headlines  in  the 
world  and  of  course  I  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  it. 

Writing  headlines  is  one  of 
the  most  specialized  newspaper 
arts — and  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  head  must  be  bright, 
but  not  cute.  It  must  seem 
spontaneous,  not  contrived.  It 
must  be  descriptive  and,  im¬ 
portantly,  it  must  conform  to 
the  mood  of  the  story.  There 
is  nothing  w'orse  than  a  smart 
headline  on  a  story  that  in- 
(CoJitinned  on  page  42) 


•  1  •  upon  her  arrival  by  ship  in 

Qaging  Editor 

m  j  5  pictures  ever  taken,  and 

1^  |:i\^QT^o  C  r  r\  copied  many  times  since, 

^  ^  VT  OLydL^V^l  ^  J.  iv  was,  according  to  Mr.  Day, 
■*■  ■*■  snapped  by  Sammy  Andre  20 

opinion  a  number  of  columns  to  news-  years  ago.  It  showed  pitcher 
ring  edi-  paper  pictures.  Color  pictures  Van  Lingle  Mungo  at  the  peak 
Journal-  is  a  hobby  he  practices,  when  of  his  wind-up.  Sammy  took  it 
•ears  be-  he  is  not  too  busy  trout  fishing  by  lying  on  the  ground  and 
stries  in  with  his  son.  One  of  his  pet  pointing  the  camera  lens  up  at 
hates  is  Canon  35,  the  bar  the  subject, 
ised  the  association’s  edict  banning  cam- 
is  trying  in  court  rooms.  A  hero  in 

it.  Each  his  space  on  the  Journal-Amer-  When  the  Journal- American 
1-Ameri-  ican’s  editorial  page  is  Joseph  published  “The  Caine  Mutiny” 
iwspaper  Costa,  chief  photographer  of  by  Herman  Wouk,  it  provided 
behind  King  Features  Syndicate  and  him  with  the  opportunity  to 
w  some-  the  New  York  Mirror.  Mr.  Day  explain  to  the  public  how  news 
pers  as  has  described  Joe  as  a  “one  must  be  condensed  to  get  into 
man  army  dedicated  to  opening  the  paper.  The  long  novel  had 
doors  now  closed  to  camera-  to  be  shortened  for  newspaper 
men.”  publication,  and  Mr.  Day  let 

lis  self-  Bobby  Keogh,  the  J-A’s  chief  his  readers  know  that  the  man 
Feb.  6,  photographer,  has  also  been  assigned  to  the  task  was  Ed 
told  how  featured  in  his  managing  edi-  Doyle,  the  newspaper’s  news 
sociation  tor’s  column,  which  has  told  editor. 

hard  for  about  the  first  “cheesecake”  This  explanation  lead  to  a 
ews.  The  picture,  and  how  some  famous  column  on  how  the  news  is 
ce  it  un-  baseball  action  shots  were  made,  edited  from  cable  to  reader.  A 
of  their  In  case  you  didn’t  know,  the  half  a  million  words,  Mr.  Day 
news  in  first  picture  purposely  showing  wrote,  are  gone  over  each  night 
ds.  Mr.  a  pretty  girl’s  legs  was  pub-  on  the  cable  desk.  Out  of  this 
an.  He  lished  40  years  ago.  It  pictured  editing  comes  a  daily  novel  of 
Elvira  Amazon,  a  member  of  world  facts,  condensed,  but  suf- 
ler’  is  a  the  Spanish  Opera  Company,  ficient  to  keep  the  readers  in- 
t  rolls  - - - - - 


Sam  H.  Day 

formed  of  what  is  going  on  in 
many  different  lands. 

Trio  Under  Pressure 

Mr,  Day  has  likened  the  city 
editor,  news  editor  and  the  head 
of  the  copy  desk  to  the  fabled 
baseball  trio  of  Tinker  to  Evers 
to  Chance.  They  are  three  men 
who  work  under  steady  pressure 
to  make  certain  that  the  people 
are  kept  informed.  Today  the 
three  on  the  J-A  are  Edward 
A.  Mahar,  city  editor;  Glenn 
Gregory,  news  editor,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Houseman,  head  of  the 
copy  desk. 

Not  long  ago,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow  columnist, 
Louis  Sobol,  Mr.  Day  wrote  a 
column  denouncing  careless 
writing.  He  told  how  editors 
tear  out  what  hair  they  have 
over  such  careless  expressions 
as  “devout  Catholic,”  “well 
known  politician,”  and  the  man 
who  “beat  a  hasty  retreat.” 

“Everyone  who  writes,”  he 
confessed,  “sometimes  errs  in 
believing  that  a  noun  looks 
naked  unless  it  is  wearing  an 
adjective  or  two.” 

Then  he  himself  wrote  a  vol¬ 
ume  in  one  crisp  paragraph, 
saluting  Peter  Campbell,  the 
J-A’s  librarian  who  started 
newspaper  work  on  May  5, 
1897.  He  took  readers  back 
those  60  years. 

“Pete  could  have  bought  a 
suit  for  $12.50,”  he  wrote.  “For 
$3,500  he  could  have  bought  a 
home.  For  $25  he  could  have 
had  a  bicycle.  Pete  had  nothing. 
He  earned  $4  a  week.” 


Here^s  the  Modern  Editor. 
A  Guy  Who  Is  Worried 


ABOUT  TO  BECOME  A  FATHER  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  HOVERING  IN  AUDREY’S  WAKE 

Crockett,  Washington  Star  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT?  Loring,  Providence  Bulletin 

Coker,  New  York  Mirror 


Lima  Citizen 
In  Business 
With  65%  Ads 

Lima,  Ohio 

The  Lima  Citizen  made  its 
debut  July  1  with  a  64-page 
paper  and  an  apology  to  mer¬ 
chants  whose  advertising  was 
omitted  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

Advertising  content  was  64% 
in  the  first  issue  Monday  and 
was  65%  Tuesday  in  a  24-page 
paper. 

Press  run  for  the  first  day 
was  30,000.  Signed  subscrip¬ 
tions  totaled  almost  22,000  and 
the  paper’s  switchboard  was 
swamped  with  calls  for  new 
subscriptions. 

“We  are  more  than  gratified 
with  the  public’s  acceptance,” 
said  publisher  James  A.  How- 
enstine  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
co-publisher  Sam  Kamin.  They 
also  own  and  operate  Neon 
Prods,  Inc.,  which  manufac¬ 
tures  plastic  illuminated  signs. 

“So  many  people  kept  saying 
someone  should  start  another 
paper  that  my  partner  and  I 
had  a  survey  taken  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  and  the  potential 
business,”  Mr.  Howenstine  said. 
“The  survey  looked  so  good  we 
decided  to  take  the  plunge,  and 
the  reaction  to  date  by  readers 
and  advertisers  makes  the 
survey  figures  look  conserva¬ 
tive.” 

Bought  ITU  Plant 

The  Lima  Citizen  Publishing 
Company  was  incorporated 
May  10.  The  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Typo¬ 


graphical  Union’s  defunct  daily 
tii  ews-Digest  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  was  bought,  moved  to 
Lima  and  reassembled  in  a 
factory  building  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  woolen  mill. 

Most  of  the  reporters,  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  and  mechanical 
crews  are  former  employes  of 
the  Lima  News,  a  Holies  news¬ 
paper  which  was  struck  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  May  1. 

A  new  paper  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  launched  even 
had  there  been  no  strike  at  the 
News,  Mr.  Howenstine  said. 
He  and  Mr.  Kamin  own  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  venture. 
W’ith  them  are  more  than  1,100 
stockholders,  all  living  in  or 
near  Lima. 

Lima  is  a  city  of  60,000  in 
western  Ohio,  midway  between 
Toledo  and  Dayton. 

The  Lima  News  was  pur¬ 
chased  15  months  ago  by  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  from  the 
Galvin  group.  A  year  ago  the 
News  circulated  about  35,000 
papers.  Last  week  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  quoted  the 
News’  editor,  Frank  H.  Cooey 
as  estimating  a  present  circula¬ 
tion  of  22,000. 

The  editor  of  the  Citizen  is 
Robert  C.  Barton  who  was 
editor  of  the  News  for  10  years 
prior  to  its  sale.  He  had  been 
state  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
for  the  past  year. 

• 

Still  Going  Strong 

Cleveland 

Byron  (Shorty)  Filkins,  who 
has  been  taking  pictures  for 
the  Cleveland  Press  for  50 
years,  celebrated  his  67th 
birth  anniversary  recently — he 
drove  81  miles  and  took  32  pic¬ 
tures. 


Sackett  Pays 
$89,100  More 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Sheldon  F.  Sackett  completed 
acquisition  of  the  properties  of 
the  defunct  Portsmouth  Times 
July  1  by  paying  $89,100  to 
B.  P.  White,  receiver  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  to  round  out  the  $125,- 
100  transaction. 

Mr.  Sackett  who  announced 
earlier  he  would  begin  publish¬ 
ing  the  World  here  on  Aug.  2 
(his  birthday),  has  extended 
his  deadline  to  not  later  than 
Labor  Day. 

Mr.  Sackett  announced  he  had 
appointed  Buck  Cowling  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  Wayne 
Brockenborough  as  business 
manager. 

The  Sackett  organization  an¬ 
nounced  establishment  of  The 
World  Newspapers,  Radio  and 
Television  Press  Service  at 
“Friendship,”  Mr.  Sackett’s 
Washington  Headquarters. 
George  B.  Holcomb,  former  Ore¬ 
gon  newspaperman,  heads  the 
unit. 

A  five-day-a-week  morning 
newspaper  was  to  begin  pub¬ 
lication  July  5  under  Sackett 
auspices  at  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  The  publication.  Sun, 
Moon  and  Stars,  which  is  head- 
school  graduate,  was  expected 
ed  by  Anne  Price,  a  June  high 
to  begin  with  facsimile  or 
mimeograph  reproduction. 


D’Arcy  Prexy  Dies 

Percy  J.  Orthwein,  president, 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  died  July  2  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  68. 


Frederic  A.  Kimball 
Of  Rep  Firm  Dies 

Frederic  A.  Kimball,  81,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Bottinelli- 
Kimball,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  60 
newspapers,  died  June  30  at  his 
home  in  New  Milford,  Conn. 
He  was  a  native  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kimball  came  to  New 
York  with  Max  Block  who  sub¬ 
sequently  went  on  to  found  what 
is  today  Paul  Block  Associates. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Kimball  was  associated  with 
John  Budd  as  a  junior  partner. 
Later  he  formed  a  representa¬ 
tive  firm  in  partnership  with 
Sam  Lindenstein  but  bought 
him  out  in  1926  to  form  Fred¬ 
eric  A.  Kimball,  Inc. 

In  1946  he  teamed  up  with 
Charles  A.  Bottinelli  to  form 
Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 


First  iSetvs  Story 
Sent  from  ISautilus 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  first  newspaper  story  to 
be  transmitted  from  the  atomic- 
powered  submarine  Nautilus 
was  received  Saturday,  June 
29,  by  the  San  Diego  Evening 
T  ribune. 

The  Tribune’s  military  writ¬ 
er,  John  Bunker,  filed  his  copy 
by  radio  while  the  Nautilus  was 
en  route  from  Long  Beach  to 
San  Diego. 

Chief  Radioman  James  Sims 
said  it  was  the  first  time  the 
sub’s  radio  was  put  to  news¬ 
paper  use.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  Navy  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Bunker  was  among  a  group 
of  newsmen  riding  the  Nautilus. 
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Guild  Counts  Gains 
And  Raises  Sights 


programs,  with  16  contracts  On  the  financial  side,  the 
covering  the  subject;  also  the  Guild  has  attained  a  “real”  net 
gaining  of  a  four-week  vaca-  worth  of  $330,2.')1,  with  a  de- 
tion  by  13  more  locals;  and  fense  fund  surplus  of  $310,258 
raising  of  the  severance  pay  and  general  fund  surplus  of 
ceiling  from  one  to  10  weeks  in  $20,600.  Income  for  the  past 
31  contracts.  year  was  $440,901,  with 


St.  Louis 

Approaching  its  25th  year 
with  a  membership  of  29,355, 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
reports  these  new  peaks  in  con¬ 
tractual  wage  agreements  for 
four  key  classifications: 


Reporters,  etc . $147.50 

Display  ad  salesmen  147.50 

Stenographers  . 81.10 

Telephone  opei’ators  .  81.10 


The  Associated  Press  will 
reach  a  $150  top  bracket  scale 
next  January  and  the  United 
Press  will  have  a  similar  rate 
on  March  15. 

The  guild’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  next  week  will  be 
asked  by  the  officers  to  set  a 
new  wage  goal  of  $200  a  w’eek 
with  $100  as  the  starting  mini¬ 
mum. 

117  Contracts  Over  $100 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the 
$100-a-week  top  minimum  was 
decreed  as  the  bargaining  goal 
by  the  Scranton  convention, 
only  15  contracts  had  reached 
that  sum.  Now  117  of  the  134 
contracts  in  force  with  re¬ 
porter  minimums  go  to  $100 
and  up. 

Only  one  contract  today,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ANG  data,  pro¬ 
vides  a  reporter  minimum  un¬ 
der  $85  a  week.  A  decade  ago 
there  were  107  contracts  in  this 
class. 

In  nine  present  agreements 
the  top  scale  hits  $140  and 
over.  There  are  55  with  $120 
and  up. 

The  guild  figures  the  median 
pay  in  top  minimum  is  $116.50, 
the  lowest  being  $83  on  a 
weekly  that  recently  turned 
daily  and  the  highest  $147.50. 
The  first-year  median  is  put 
at  $58,  with  a  range  from 
$34.50  to  $84.50. 

Long-Term  Pacts  Hit 

A  principal  point  of  conten¬ 
tion  that  will  come  before  the 
delegates  is  the  matter  of  sign¬ 
ing  contracts  for  more  than 
two  years’  duration.  Three 
locals  of  the  union  have  been 
charged  with  violating  the  con¬ 
stitutional  restrictions  adopted 
by  the  Toronto  convention  last 
year.  The  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  ruled  that  no  por¬ 
tion  of  a  contract  can  be  closed 
for  more  than  two  years. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
lEB  has  withheld  approval 
from  46  present  newspaper 
contracts.  In  addition  it  has 


disapproved  t  w  o  newspaper 
and  two  wire  service  wage  sup¬ 
plements. 

The  present  ruling  board  of 
the  guild  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  long-term  contracts.  It 
even  considers  the  trend  toward 
two-year  agreements  as  “seri¬ 
ous,”  noting  that  only  30  of 
the  95  contracts  negotiated 
during  the  past  year  are  for 
less  than  two  years. 

New  York’s  “package”  of 
$5  and  $4  set  the  pace  for  the 
more  pronounced  trend  toward 
two-year  contracts  with  de¬ 
ferred  increases.  Here,  the 
ANG  officers  showed  that  wage 
reopeners  in  15  situations  re¬ 
sulted  in  increases  ranging 
from  $4  to  $6  for  key  classifi¬ 
cations  whereas  29  deferred  in¬ 
creases  brought  boosts  ranging 
from  $1.89  to  $6. 

“Obviously,”  the  officers 
pointed  out,  “those  locals  ne¬ 
gotiating  new  increases  on 
wage  openers  are  doing  about 
$1  better  than  tho.se  collecting 
automatic  deferred  increases.” 

3  Locals  on  Charges 

A  floor  fight  is  expected  to 
develop  during  the  convention 
on  this  issue  of  contract  terms, 
since  three  major  locals  (San 
Francisco-Oakland,  Madison, 
Wis.  and  Detroit)  face  charges 
of  violating  the  basic  law.  Sam 
B.  Eubanks,  a  former  executive 
vicepresident  of  ANG,  is  the 
outspoken  leader  of  the 
SFONG  unit  and  this  is  an 
election  year  for  the  guild. 

President  Joseph  F.  Collis  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in  office  four 
years,  will  urge  the  members  to 
raise  their  sights  toward  a  goal 
of  a  30-hour  week.  A  major 
section  of  the  Officei's’  Reports 
submitted  to  the  delegates  this 
weekend  draws  upon  various 
sources  of  information  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  guild’s  picture  of  a 
prosperous  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

“A  good  year  at  the  bargain¬ 
ing  table,  even  in  the  face  of 
still-growing  publisher  resist¬ 
ance,  brought  solid  gains  for 
guild  members,”  states  the  Col¬ 
lective  Bargaining  report. 
“These  same  gains  gave  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Guild  to  raise  its  sights 
in  mapping  plans  for  the 
future.” 

Interest  in  Pensions 

The  report  noted  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  pension 


The  officers  had  a  good  word 
to  say  for  arbitration.  The 
Guild  won  13  and  lost  12  cases. 
This  almost  even  break,  they 
said,  indicates  the  effectiveness 
of  arbitration  machinery,  since 
without  it  all  25  cases  conceiv¬ 
ably  could  have  been  lost. 

Since  last  year’s  convention 
the  Guild  membership  roll  has 
increased  by  1,500,  about  half 
of  this  gain  resulting  from  a 
wholesale  enrollment  of  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Province  em¬ 
ployes.  In  the  past  two  years 
the  Guild  roll  has  gi’own  by 
2,500  members,  marking  a 
.sharp  reversal  from  a  down¬ 
ward  trend. 

Of  the  207  contracts  in  force 
(there  were  220  in  1947),  144 
cover  employes  on  180  newspa¬ 
pers  of  general  circulation,  12 
wire  services,  5  weeklies  and 
semi-weeklies,  12  magazines,  2 
radio  stations,  9  language  pa¬ 
pers,  10  labor  papers,  3  racing 
publications  and  10  miscellane¬ 
ous. 

New  Eligibility  Clause 

A  revision  of  the  eligibility 
clause  in  the  constitution  will 
be  put  to  a  vote.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  change  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Guild 
claims  jurisdiction  over  em¬ 
ployes  anywhere  of  publishers 
doing  business  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Secondly,  the  constitutional 
change  would  spell  out  juris¬ 
diction  over  employes  of  enter¬ 
prises  supplying  material  or 
services  to  the  publications. 
This  is  to  cover  situations 
where  the  publisher  farms  out 
by  contract  or  concession  some 
phase  of  his  operations,  such 
as  building  maintenance,  truck¬ 
ing,  cafeteria  service,  etc. 

A  third  clarification  will 
authorize  actual  bargaining 
practices  with  regard  to  part- 
time  and  temporary  employes, 
such  as  string  correspondents. 
The  membership  clause  will  be 
made  to  read:  “Persons  gain¬ 
fully  employed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Guild.”  Now 
it  specifies  employment  in  and 
devoting  the  major  part  of 
their  working  time  to  jobs  in 
the  industry. 

The  convention  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  numerous  tech¬ 
nical  changes  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  effect  the  establishment 
of  a  Wire  Service  Local  em¬ 
bracing  members  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


of  the  membership  in  good 
standing  (dues  paid  up). 

Approximately  800  members 
were  listed  as  unemployed. 

• 

Civic  Salute 
To  Mich.  Daily 
100  Years  Old 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle  on 
June  26,  joined  the  group  of 
American  dailies  which  are  on 
their  second  100  years.  To  com¬ 
memorate  the  event,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  on  Saturday,  June  22,  pub¬ 
lished  a  266-page  Centennial 
Edition.  On  Monday,  June  24, 
the  greater  Muskegon  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sponsored  a  com¬ 
munity  salute  to  the  newspaper 
in  the  form  of  a  recognition 
banquet. 

At  the  same  time  the  com¬ 
munity  recognized  the  40  years 
of  service  with  the  newspaper 
of  its  editor,  C.  D.  McNamee. 

The  recognition  event  was 
attended  by  editors  and  man¬ 
agers  of  the  other  seven  Michi¬ 
gan  dailies  of  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  by  other  Michigan 
newspapermen,  and  by  Ralph 
H.  Bastien,  president,  and  John 
A.  McDonald,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  by  Henry 
D.  Booth,  director,  and  Gordon 
Craig,  assistant  secretary,  all 
of  Detroit.  There  were  300 
guests. 

Mr.  McNamee  termed  the 
civic  salute  the  “most  eventful 
day  in  the  newspaper’s  history. 
He  was  recipient,  on  behalf  of 
the  newspaper,  of  a  plaque 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  recognition  of  “100  years  of 
civic  sei-vice,”  and  of  a  plaque 
from  the  Old  Newsboys  and 
Goodfellows  commemorating  the 
newspaper’s  founding  of  that 
Christmas  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Bastien  said  the  fact  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
sponsored  of  the  centennial 
banquet  was  “clear  evidence” 
to  him  that  the  newspaper  is 
serving  its  community. 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
traces  its  lineage  directly  to  the 
first  newspaper  e.stablished  in 
Muskegon,  the  weekly  Muske¬ 
gon  Journal,  established  June 
26,  1857. 
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Papers  lOO^o  Location 
For  Retailers^  Ads 

By  Morris  Pearlmutter 

Advertising  Director,  Edison  Brothers  Stores,  Inc., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


With  a  considerable  number 
of  newspapers  represented  here 
my  company  has  had  contracts 
for  over  25  years,  some  for  over 
30.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
contracts  with  194  newspapers. 
More  are  being  added  annually 
as  we  expand  into  new  markets 
or  increase  the  number  of  our 
stores  in  the  old  ones. 

This  year  will  mark  the  35th 
anniversary  of  our  company, 
Edison  Brothers  Stores,  Inc. 
We  have  grown  to  be  the 
nation’s  largest  retailer  of 
women’s  shoes  with  309  stores 
in  162  cities  in  38  states  and 
Hawaii.  This  year  our  volume 
should  reach  3100,000,000.  We 
have  three  basic  groups  of 
stores  but  all  of  them,  regard¬ 
less  of  price  line,  are  in  the 
high-fashion  held. 

Depend  Upon  Papers 

Through  the  years,  over  95% 
of  our  advertising  dollars  have 
gone  into  newspapers.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  hits  proved  our  faith 
in  newspapers  as  the  medium 
most  productive  for  our  stores. 
We  depend  upon  newspapers  to 
do  our  basic  advertising  job. 
We  have  invested  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  newspaper 
public  and  we  are  interested  in 
the  continued  productiveness, 
the  continued  success  of  news¬ 
papers. 

As  you  know,  the  phrase 
"100%  location”  is  a  real  estate 
term.  It  identifies  a  retail  loca¬ 
tion  so  situated  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  pass  it  while  in  a  buying 
nood. 

It  generally  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  characteristics : 
it  is  in  an  area  populated  by 
a  number  of  reputable  mer¬ 
chants,  offering  a  variety  of 
merchandise,  available  right 
now,  at  prices  clearly  indicated 
to  the  shopper. 

By  this  yardstick,  newspapers 
are  the  only  100%  location  for 
advertising.  Only  in  newspapers 
can  we  advertise  exactly  the 
style,  color  and  material  in  a 
community  at  exactly  the  time 
the  women  of  that  community 
^ant  the  item.  While  the 
women  of  Minneapolis  are  buy- 


Following  is  partial  text  of 
Mr.  Pearlmutter’ s  address  be¬ 
fore  the  79th  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich. 

ing  closed-up  black  patent 
pumps,  the  women  of  Atlanta 
may  ^  choosing  open  white 
sandals. 

Newspapers  present  adver¬ 
tisers  with  the  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  to  cash  in  on  regional 
differences  and  tastes. 

Apparently  you  have  told 
your  story  well.  You  have  just 
completed  a  record  year.  You 
can  be  proud  of  your  dollar 
volume  and  your  share  of  the 
total  advertising  dollars  spent. 
In  the  face  of  competition  from 
other  media,  this  speaks  well 
not  only  for  the  value  of  news¬ 
papers  but  also  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  departments  rep¬ 
resented  here. 

Sometimes,  as  I  see  our  ads 
crow’ded  by  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  both  direct  and  co-op,  I 
wonder  if  you  haven’t  done  too 
good  a  job! 

Everybody  is  in  the  act  these 
days.  Manufacturers  and  their 
agencies  are  putting  an  increas¬ 
ing  share  of  national  dollars 
into  the  100%  location.  News¬ 
papers  have  been  able,  to  some 
degree,  to  expand  their  loca¬ 
tions  to  accommodate  these  new 
tenants.  (Of  course,  a  lot  of 
these  are  sub-tenants  via  the 
co-op  road  and  the  leases  were 
not  properly  drawn  to  handle 
this  .situation.) 

Coping  with  Problems 

Newspapers  have  plenty  of 
problems  but  on  the  whole 
would  appear  to  be  coping  with 
them  very  well.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  daily  miracle  of  the 
newspaper  we  must  stand  in 
awe  of  the  organizations  and 
the  know-how  that  make  it 
possible. 

The  daily  miracle  is  so  fan¬ 
tastic  that  any  suggestion  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  might  seem  like 
petty  criticism. 

But  I  see  no  point  in  defeat¬ 


ROP  COLOR  TROPHY — Charles  Pressman  (left),  advertising  director, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  receives  perpetual  trophy  for  color 
advertising  as  exhibited  by  his  paper  at  recant  meeting  of  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Morrie  L. 
Sharp,  advertising  manager,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  presents  award. 


ism.  Like  business,  newspapers 
are  loaded  with  problems.  But 
a  lot  of  papers  across  the 
country  accomplished  wonders 
in  the  last  ten  years;  some 
have  been  putting  up  a  pretty 
good  battle.  And  some  just 
seem  to  have  given  up.  And 
their  papers  look  it. 

We  advertisers  who  are  in¬ 
vesting  so  much  of  our  efforts 
and  our  money  and  our  future 
with  you,  do  we  have  a  right 
to  look  at  what  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  so  many  papers  and 
ask  why  others  don’t  do  as 
well?  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  these  areas  with  you 
now. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
new  plants  and  new  presses 
and  new  looks.  I  could  name 
dozens  of  papers  that  are  a 
joy  to  look  at  and  read.  Gen¬ 
erally  in  these  papers  our  ads 
repr^uce  w’ell  though  first  and 
second  impression  problems  re¬ 
main.  But  what  about  some  of 
the  others.  What’s  the  big 
mystery  about  reproduction? 
Why  don’t  some  of  you  fellows 
who  know  you  have  this  prob¬ 
lem  do  something  about  it? 

If  you’re  .stuck  with  obsolete 
presses  and  don’t  have  a  few 
millions  lying  around  for  new 
ones,  that’s  tough.  But  there  is 
one  area  where  everyone  can 
do  a  good  job.  I’m  talking  about 
make-up.  This  is  the  area  of 
greatest  variation  in  new.spaper 


performance  today.  CJertain 
papers,  like  sloppy  house¬ 
keepers,  mix  ads  for  toilet 
bowls  and  toiletries,  high-fash¬ 
ion  and  hardware,  Buicks  and 
Easter  bonnets  with  a  free 
conscience.  Gentlemen,  I  say 
you  who  do  this  are  ruining 
the  100%  location.  Again,  the 
good  examples  are  all  around 
us.  A  newspaper  should  have 
pattern  and  order  as  well  as 
interest.  Many  papers,  as  much 
as  is  possible,  with  each  day’s 
quota  of  ads  on  hand,  are 
grouping  ads  by  categories  so 
that  the  merchandise  offerings 
in  each  group  complement  each 
other,  following  the  reader’s 
natural  interest.  Everybody’s 
doing  it  with  food  advertising 
these  days.  Why  can’t  this  ap¬ 
proach  be  extended  to  the  rest 
of  the  paper?  In  one  town  we 
begged  off  of  our  long-held  page 
3  position  .  .  .  put  us  anywhere 
in  the  paper,  we  .said,  but 
please  put  us  with  other  fash¬ 
ion  ads! 

There  is  another  area  in 
w’hich  advertisers  would  like  to 
see  some  exploration  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  teen-age  market 
.  ..  A  lot  of  these  youngsters 
have  been  raised  on  TV  diets. 
At  least  when  we  were  kids 
we  fought  to  get  the  Sunday 
comics. 

The  teen-age  market  is  a  big 
market,  as  your  own  excellent 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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100%  Location 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Bureau  of  Advertising  studies 
have  shown.  I’d  like  to  give 
you  .  ,  .  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  study  made  by  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  This 
study  shows  that  during  the 
school  year  teen-age  boys  have 
an  average  of  $6.16  a  week  to 
spend  and  girls  $3.81.  But 
during  the  summer  vacation 
time  this  figure  jumps  to  $44.29 
for  boys  and  $26.26  for  girls. 
That’s  quite  a  market.  We 
want  to  reach  it.  Only  in  news¬ 
papers  can  we  localize  our  mes¬ 
sage  to  do  the  job. 

Suburban  Development 

There  is  another  subject  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
.  .  .  suburban  development  and 
its  effects  of  newspapers  as  the 
100%  location  for  advertising. 

Yes,  our  communities  are 
changing.  Look  at  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  in  your  community, 
the  formerly  good  retail  loca¬ 
tions  plastered  with  “for  rent” 
signs,  the  “Downtown  Has 
Everything”  campaigns  running 
in  your  newspapers. 

Alert  retailers  are  following 
their  customers  to  the  suburbs. 
Of  59  new  stores  our  company 
opened  in  the  past  twenty-four 
months,  48  of  them  have  been 
in  major  suburban  shopping 
centers.  And  more  are  on  the 
way,  for  here  are  the  new  100% 
locations  for  retailing  .  .  .  Once 
(the  housewife)  has  formed 
this  shopping  center  association 
or  habit,  advertising  can  accel¬ 
erate  her  buying  in  the  center 
but  it  has  a  tough  job  pulling 
her  away  from  the  center. 

“All  business  is  local,”  news¬ 
papers  have  been  saying  for 
years.  When  a  community  has 
a  newspaper  strike,  retail  sales 
decline  sharply  even  though  all 
other  media — television,  radio, 
magazines,  billboards — continue 
to  publish,  display  or  broadcast. 
Now,  with  the  advent  of  the 
new  suburban  America  and  the 
shopping  center  phenomena,  all 
business  is  more  local  than 
ever.  The  market  is  no  longer 
concentrated.  It  is  being  broken 
up  into  smaller  volume  units. 
Shopping  centers  do  not  create 
new  business,  they  divide  up 
the  available  business. 

Unless  he  has  a  group  of 
stores  in  a  community,  how  can 
one  of  these  smaller  retailers 
afford  metropolitan  newspaper 
rates  for  his  advertising?  How 
can  he  profitably  use  your  out- 
of-town  circulation  or  even 
your  city  zone  circulation?  No 
matter  how  favorable  the  mil¬ 


line  rate,  a  bargain  you  don’t 
need  and  can’t  afford  is  no 
longer  a  barg^ain. 

Many  shopping  centers  now 
publish  their  own  weekly  or 
monthly  shopping  newspapers. 
More  are  in  the  planning  stage 
and  others  not  yet  committed 
are  carefully  watching  these 
developments.  In  some  cases  the 
centers  have  taken  over  the 
old  neighborhood  shopping  news. 

Lack  Authority 

Now  I  agree  that  these  cir¬ 
cular-type  of  papers  can  do  a 
certain  kind  of  a  job  on  some 
special  promotions.  They  can 
do  an  item-selling  job.  But  they 
do  not  have  the  authority  or 
the  prestige  to  sell  the  center 
as  a  whole.  Further,  in  my 
opinion,  a  good  shopping  center 
must  have  the  respect  of  the 
entire  community  to  reach  its 
maximum  success. 

How  are  you  going  to  keep 
these  shopping  center  merchants 
advertising  in  your  papers? 
Even  if  you  don’t  need  the 
revenue  (which  I  doubt)  you 
need  the  timeliness,  the  mood- 
of-immediacy  created  in  your 
paper  by  these  buy-it-now  re¬ 
tail  messages. 

Well,  some  papers  are  meet¬ 
ing  this  situation  by  publishing 
weekly  neighborhood  sections 
with  local  news  and  local  ads. 
Perhaps  more  newspapers  in 
medium-sized  communities  will 
be  forced  to  adopt  this  device. 
Some  papers  have  managed  to 
convince  shopping  centers  that 
they  need  the  big  paper.  They’ve 
sold  the  idea  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  out  of  town  cir¬ 
culation  is  even  more  favorable 
for  the  suburban  center  than 
it  is  for  downtown.  At  least 
those  merchants  with  groups  of 
stores  in  the  community  can 
continue  to  more  profitably  use 
your  paper.  In  fact,  some  chain 
retailers  who  formerly  did  no 
advertising  at  all,  or  who  did 
advertise  only  sporadically,  are 
now  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
shopping  center  revolution. 
Some  have  begun  or  increased 
their  newspaper  advertising 
programs. 

When  I  look  at  the  messy 
ads  so  many  retailers  run  in 
your  papers  I  wonder  how 
those  ads  can  be  expected  to 
build  anything!  Perhaps  if 
those  advertisers  put  care  and 
talent  into  the  preparation  of 
their  retail  newspaper  ads  they 
might  do  both  the  item-selling 
and  the  brand  selling  job. 

We  are  all  in  this  thing  to¬ 
gether,  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  There  are  many  areas 
crying  for  improvement  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  100%  location 
100%  .  .  .  the  censoring  of  dis- 


Canadian  Dailies  Use 
Perfumed  Color  Ads 

Perfumed  color  advertising 
was  used  several  times  late 
in  June  by  Canada  Packers 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  to  advertise  its 
new  colored  Maple  Leaf  soap 
in  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Toronto  Daily 
Star.  Both  papers  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  perfumed  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  front  page  box 
and  explained  the  use  of  one 
pound  of  perfume  to  10 
pounds  of  ink  to  produce 
the  special  advertisement. 

The  Star  noted  that  150 
pounds  of  perfume  concen¬ 
trate  were  mixed  with  the 
colored  printing  ink  for  each 
day’s  run. 

honest  and  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing,  both  local  and  national  .  .  . 
the  quarantining  of  black  and 
dirty  ads,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  to  fight  it  out  among 
themselves  .  .  .  the  elimination 
of  composing  room  waste  and 
lifting  of  composing  room 
morale  by  charging  for  all 
corrections  after  the  first  proof, 
looking  toward  the  day  when 
newspapers  will  charge  for  all 
composition  and  sell  white  space 
in  a  100%  location  .  .  .  and  if 
I  may  dare  say  so  here,  even 
the  character  and  quality  of  the 
news,  picture  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  some  papers  could 
stand  improvement  to  increase 
the  value  and  prestige  of  those 
newspaper  locations. 

The  character  and  variety  of 
news  reporting  and  features 
create  the  framework  of  in¬ 
terest  and  confidence  within 
which  all  other  factors  operate. 

Newspapers  are  the  100% 
location  for  advertising.  News¬ 
papers  are  the  prime  movers 
of  merchandise.  It’s  up  to  the 
people  who  run  them  to  become 
enthusiastic  enough,  self-critical 
enough,  flexible  and  energetic 
enough  to  maintain  that  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  years  of  change 
that  lie  ahead. 

• 

AT  A  Elects  Hoving 
To  PR  Vicepresidency 

John  H.  F.  Hoving  has  been 
elected  vicepresident— public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Air  Transport  As¬ 
sociation,  effective  Aug.  1.  He 
will  succeed  Willis  Player  who 
resigned,  effective  July  31,  to 
join  American  Airlines. 

Mr.  Hoving  Joined  ATA  in 
May,  1956.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
a  partner  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  Pendray,  Cook  &  Hoving, 
and  had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the 
Madison  Capital  Times. 


Dealer  Calls  , 
Ads  ‘Sound 
Investment’ 

Virginia,  Mmn. 
An  out-of-town  merchant, 
who  uses  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Virginia  Mesabi 
Daily  Netvs  regularly,  ran  an 
unsolicited  testimonial  ad,  term¬ 
ing  his  ads  in  the  paper  as  a 
“sound  investment.” 

Joseph  A.  Leoni,  Gilbert, 
Minn.,  in  his  ad,  “inserted  and 
paid  for  at  regular  advertising 
rates,”  stated  in  part; 

Gets  a  Dividend 
“For  years  we  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  the  readers  of  this  quality 
newspaper  of  the  products  and 
services  we  have  to  offer  for 
their  benefit  and  satisfaction. 

“Yes,  for  many  years,  we 
have  received  many  times  over, 
dividends  and  extra  dividends — 
beyond  our  expectations,  on  our 
advertising  dollar  in  this  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  and  we  have  proved 
to  our  complete  satisfaction 
that  we  have  made  ‘A  Sound 
Investment’  in  our  newspaper 
advertising. 

“We  cannot  think  of  two 
more  important  and  co-related 
factors  in  the  American  way 
of  life  than  a  growing  city  and 
its  newspaper.  Together  they 
make  a  story  of  everyday  life 
as  it  happens  ...” 

As  a  clincher  to  his  above 
testimonial,  Mr.  Leoni  closed 
his  ad  with  this  statement: 

“This  advertisement  was  not 
solicited  or  suggested  by  the 
newspaper  or  concerns  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  is  just  some¬ 
thing  that  we  have  wanted  to 
say  for  a  long  time.  Nor  do 
we  have  any  stock  in  the  above 
named  newspaper  or  concerns 
.  .  .  Wish  we  did!  I  am  sure 
we  would  collect  a  dividend  on 
‘A  Sound  Investment.’  ” 

• 

Bud  Barick  Dies 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

H.  C,  (Bud)  Barick,  retired 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Zanesville  Publishing  Co.,  died 
here  June  20,  He  was  6^  He 
was  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List.  He  retired 
in  1953. 

• 

‘Spectator’  Ups  Rates 

Effective  July  1,  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  increased  its 
ad  rate  to  29c  per  line.  Guar¬ 
anteed  page  rate  jumped  from 
,04c  to  .05c.  Classified  rate  in¬ 
creased  from  .35c  to  .40c  per 
count-line. 


u 
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know  an  area 
sell  an  area 


The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


7/7  Cleveland  ll2  the  people  buy  3/ 4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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Full-Color 
Promotion  Ad 
Plates  Ready 

Subscribers  to  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal's  ROP  Color 
Service  can  now  buy  the  plates 
used  by  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald  for  a 
series  of  full-color,  full-page 
promotion  ads,  according  to 
Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Post  and 
Times  Herald  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

He  said  that  the  service  has 
already  sold  three  plates  to  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette  and 
five  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Both  papers  plan  to  use  the 
color  plates  in  promoting  them¬ 


selves  and  are  expected  to  pur¬ 
chase  more  plates  as  the  series 
moves  along. 

2  Reasons 

Mr.  Lynch  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  his 
paper  started  the  series  last 
February  for  two  reasons:  1) 
To  apply  the  added  impact  of 
ROP  color  to  the  Post  and 
Times  Herald’s  promotion  story ; 
and  2)  To  encourage  advertisers 
to  use  color  themselves  by  show¬ 
ing  them  how  it  can  be  used. 

“I  feel,”  Mr.  Lynch  said, 
“that  many  advertisers  want  to 
use  color  but  have  built  up 
imaginary  fears  in  their  minds 
because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  color,  or  of  what 
it  takes  to  use  it.” 

He  noted  that  since  the  series 
began,  the  size  of  the  full-color 
illustration  used  in  the  first  ad 


has  been  increased  from  6^3  by 
9  inches  to  a  half-page  deep. 

“We  feel  now  that  dominate 
illustrations,  featuring  large 
subjects,  makes  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  color  picture,”  Mr.  Lynch 
explained.  He  added  that  his 
paper’s  use  of  ROP  color  in 
promotion  ads  “marks  the  first 
time  a  newspaper  has  ever  used 
full-color  for  straight  promo¬ 
tion  copy  other  than  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  color  itself.” 

The  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
which  last  year  ran  a  total  of 
1,040,446  lines  of  ROP  color 
advertising  to  rack  up  a  16% 
increase  over  1955,  is  one  of  the 
true  pioneers  in  the  development 
of  color  in  newspapers. 

Last  year,  it  produced  a  strip 
film  sales  presentation  on  ROP 
spot  and  full  color.  Requests 
for  copies  of  the  film  were  re- 


for  a  firm  grip  on  this  rich 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 
MARKET 

your  best  selling-tool  is 

THE  COPLEY  BIG  3 


AURORA  BEACON-NEWS 
ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


The  COPLEY  Big  3  Newspapers  in 
Northern  Illinois  penetrate  and  sell  Illinois' 
number  one  market,  outside  Chicago. 

And  when  you  buy  all  3  newspapers, 
you  save  95*^  a  line  —  or  \1%. 

Separate  Line  Rates: 


Aurora  Beacon-News . 19< 

Elgin  Courier-News . 17< 

Joliet  Herold-News  . 20< 

Total . 56< 

Thrifty  All-3  Rote . 46V2< 

Buy  All  3  and  Save . 9'/2<  a  Line! 


“The  Ring  of  Truth” 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  Covering  Northern  Illinois  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  and  San  Diego, 
California.  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
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ceived  from  agencies  and  other  I 
newspapers.  I 

Beefs-Up  Linage  , 

George  DeLozier,  real  estate 
advertising  manager  of  the  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  reports  that 
color,  supported  by  black  and 
white,  pays  off  for  the  real  es¬ 
tate  advertiser  and  that  color 
actually  beefs-up  the  black  and 
white  linage. 

According  to  Mr.  DeLozier,  it 
works  like  this:  A  full-page 
color  ad  opens  the  real  estate 
advertiser’s  campaign  for  a  new 
model  home  or  development. 
Balance  of  the  campaigrn  con-  ( 
sists  of  four  or  five  smaller 
black  and  white  ads.  i 

Experience  shows,  Mr.  De-  I 
Lozier  said,  that  because  of  the 
initial  impact  of  the  color,  the 
follow-up  black  and  white  ads 
pull  much  better  than  an  all 
black  and  white  campaign.  He 
said  that  color  for  real  estate 
copy  will  pull  five  times  better 
than  black  and  white. 

“To  sustain  full  benefit  from 
the  initial  color  ad,”  he  said, 
“black  and  white  ads  in  reduced 
size  should  follow  in  the  same 
medium.” 

i  52  Color  Ads 

The  Post  and  Times  Herald 
has  many  color  success  stories 
on  the  retail  side.  In  1956,  The 
Hecht  Co.  ran  52  color  ads — 
one  each  week.  Said  a  spokes-  ^ 
man  for  the  department  store: 

“We  feel  our  color  program  in 
the  Post  was  one  of  the  best 
things  we  ever  did.  It  really 
made  the  store  stand  out  and 
helped  to  put  across  many  good 
fashion  ideas,  especially  color 
fashions.” 

According  to  Mr.  Lynch,  all 
ROP  color  work  in  the  Post 
and  Times  Herald  is  prepared 
through  the  paper’s  own  pro¬ 
duction  and  photographic  de¬ 
partments.  Reprints  or  tear 
sheets  of  the  current  promotion 
series  are  sent  to  the  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  ROP  Color  Service 
from  which  subscribers  can 
buy  the  plates. 

Food  Chain  Buying 
OflBces  Show  Gain 

The  number  of  food  chain 
buying  offices  has  increased 
from  3019  in  1953  to  3493  in 
1957,  according  to  George  B. 
Travis,  vicepresident.  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  number  of  two-and-three- 
store  chains  has  increased  from 
2,013  to  2,508  during  the  same 
period  while  the  number  of  26- 
or-more  store  companies  had  re¬ 
mained  stable — 106  in  1957  as  Ms 
I  compared  with  108  in  1953. 
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NEWSPAPER  REPS 


What  Paper  Can  Do 
To  Stem  Linage  Loss 


Many  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.S.  are  beginning  to  feel 
linage  losses  of  anywhere  from 
five  to  40%  per  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Henry  A.  Erbach,  sales¬ 
man  in  Allen-Klapp  Co.’s  New 
York  office. 

This  week,  Mr.  Erbach  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  his 
dire  statement  was  based  on 
Illinois  Market  Reports,  but  he 
hastened  to  add  that  while 
these  losses  seem  large  at  first 
glance,  “when  we  see  that  they 
are  compared  with  the  year 
1956,  an  unusually  active  year 
for  introducing  new  products 
with  heavy  schedules  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  a  new  light  is  put 
on  the  situation.” 

Mr.  Erbach,  whose  firm  rep¬ 
resents  the  Middlewest  News¬ 
paper  List,  said  that  this  year 
there  is  not  the  same  kind  of 
activity.  “If  we  compare  the 
1957  linage  with  the  same 
period  in  1955  we  can  draw  a 
better  comparison,  since  the 
1955  was  a  more  average 
period,”  he  said. 

“When  the  comparison  is 
made  between  1957  and  1955  we 
find  that  there  are  some  clas¬ 
sifications  with  losses,  but  they 
are  nowhere  as  great.” 

This  loss  of  linage,  Mr. 
Erbach  pointed  out,  tends  to 
touch  off  a  chain  of  reactions  on 
the  part  of  individual  papers. 
These  reactions  may  range  any¬ 
where  from  cutting  back  on  the 
travel  of  national  ad  managers 
to  dropping  research  projects 
and  abandoning  promotion  ef¬ 
forts. 

Admitting  that  “perhaps” 
some  of  these  efforts  could  be 
curtailed  in  times  of  linage 


losses,  Mr.  Erbach  offered  what 
he  feels  are  more  constructive 
remedies — ^“none  of  them  a  cure- 
all,  but  all  of  which  share 
equally  in  importance  for  in¬ 
creasing  national  linage  and 
helping  newspapers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.”  He  cited 
five  steps  a  newspaper’s  ad 
mentor  might  consider  taking: 

1)  Whenever  possible,  attend 
district  affairs  pertaining  to  the 
grocery,  automotive  or  gasoline 
fields.  “Much  good  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  local  news¬ 
paper  through  development  of 
closer  relationships  with  the 
district  people,”  Mr.  Erbach 
said. 

2)  The  newspaper’s  national 
department  can  make  effective 
local  use  of  a  factual  and  brief 
market  folder.  The  paper’s  rep¬ 
resentative  can  use  it  on  local 
district  calls  and  on  the  na¬ 
tional  level  when  he  solicits 
business  for  the  paper. 

3)  A  letter  to  the  distributor, 
broker  or  company  should  be 
used  to  draw  attention  to  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance  available 
from  the  newspaper. 

4)  The  paper’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  should  make 
calls  in  cities  responsible  for 
product  buying  and  distribu¬ 
tion  and  should  not  overlook  a 
call  on  the  headquarters  of  the 
manufacturer.  “In  making  these 
calls  with  his  national  repre¬ 
sentative,”  Mr.  Erbach  said, 
“the  national  ad  manager  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  problems 
as  they  actually  exist.  This 
tends  to  help  him  in  further 
relationships  with  his  repre¬ 
sentative.” 

5)  Calls  should  be  made  on 
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high  schools  and  colleges  to 
interest  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  business  end  of  the 
newspaper  field. 

Mr.  Erbach  admitted  that 
while  this  last  step  won’t  build 
linage,  it  will  help  make  TV¬ 
conscious  youngsters  aware  of 
what  an  important  factor  the 
newspaper  is  in  the  overall 
plan  of  moving  goods  and 


John  W.  Turnbell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Allen-Klapp  Co.,  this  week 
renewed  his  plea  to  newspapers 
to  work  out  some  type  of  for¬ 
mat  to  furnish  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  national  field 
with  data  on  what  type  and 
size  of  copy  produces  best 
results. 

Mr.  Turnbell,  who  made  his 
original  plea  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  (E&P,  Sept.  24,  ’55 
page  24),  told  E&P  this  week: 

“I  still  believe  this  service 
should  be  rendered.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  probably  more 
need  for  it  now,  than  there  was 
a  few  years  ago. 

“Competition  for  the  national 
advertiser’s  dollar  is  getting 
sharper  day  by  day  and  news¬ 
papers  should  furnish  their 
representatives  and  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  with 
every  possible  sales  help  to  sell 
our  medium.” 

Mr.  Turnbell  suggested  that 
such  a  plan  be  set  up  state  by 
state  so  that  one  or  two  papers 
in  towns  under  25,000,  25,000 
to  50,000,  up  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  cities,  could  furnish  month¬ 
ly  reports  on  what  ad  copy 
received  high  readership,  and 
why. 

“Constructive  and  factual 
data  of  this  type,”  Mr.  Tum- 
bell  said,  “could  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor  in  favor  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  as  agafnst  some 
other  type  of  promotion.” 

• 

Western  Union  Names 
Sweeney,  Rosman 

Appointment  of  Earl  J.  Swee¬ 
ney  as  manager-advertising  and 
Alfred  B.  Rosman  as  manager- 
sales  promotion  of  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  T.  B.  Gittings,  vice- 
president. 

Both  position  will  report  to 
the  assistant  vicepresident-ad- 
vertising  and  sales  promotion,  a 
post  to  which  Seymour  Margules 
was  recently  named. 

Mr.  Sweeney  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  since  1956,  and  has  been 
with  Western  Union  since  1926. 
Mr.  Rosman  joins  Western 
Union,  having  formerly  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Otarion, 
Inc. 


4- A  ’57  Roster 
Has  329  Members 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  just 
issued  the  1957  edition  of  its 
“Roster  and  Organization.” 
Compiled  as  of  May  31,  the 
roster  lists  329  4-A  member 
agencies,  six  more  than  last 
year.  The  329  agencies  operate 
656  offices,  an  increase  of  43 
since  last  year.  The  member 
offices  are  located  in  93  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  and  in  43  foreign 
cities. 

The  roster  shows  that  250 
people  from  member  agencies  in 
39  citiaa  are  serving  on  the 
Association’s  national  commit¬ 
tees;  161  additional  people 
serve  on  the  4-A  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  Advisory  Council  and 
the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the 
four  sectional  Regions  and  nine¬ 
teen  local  Councils;  83  others 
represent  4-A  in  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  enterprises,  related  or¬ 
ganizations  and  joint  commit¬ 
tees  or  on  government  advisory 
bodies. 

Most  Agencies  in  N,Y. 

The  advertising  business  is  a 
major  factor  in  New  York 
City’s  office  leasing. 

A  fact  sheet  compiled  by 
Julien  J.  Studley,  Inc.,  leasing 
firm,  reveals  that  out  of  the  32 
large  national  agencies  billing 
over  $25  million  a  year,  31  have 
offices  in  New  York  City.  Out 
of  this  total,  19  have  main  of¬ 
fices  in  Manhattan. 

These  top  31  agencies  occupy 
over  2,131,000  square  feet  of 
office  space  in  Manhattan  and 
employ  18,500  people. 

At  an  approximately  rental 
of  $5  per  square  foot,  the  agen¬ 
cies  would  have  an  annual  rent 
roll  of  approximately  $10,655,- 
000. 

The  data  also  noted  that  New 
York  is  truly  the  ad  industry’s 
capital.  More  than  half  of  the 
agencies  in  the  country  are  lo¬ 
cated  here. 

Total  employment  in  U.  S. 
advertising  agencies  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  43,000.  Some  30,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  in  New  York. 
• 

‘American  Weekly’ 
Appoints  Evans 

Jacob  A.  Evans  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly. 

Mr.  Evans  was  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  and  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Inc. 
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New  M-A-N  plate  casting 
machine  from  HOE  offers: 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


PR  KOUNDUP 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


C)utct(Xjr...M«iafV 

FM-1o  R)c.'6sle  A 


Dailies  To  Get  90^o 
Of  Sheep  Council  Budget 


PR  Fastest 
Growing  Biz 
Role  in  U.S. 


Approximately  90%  of  the  Immediate  goal  of  the  cam- 
Ameri<»n  Sheep  Producers  Coun-  paign  is  to  create  new  interest 
cil’s  $570,000  lamb  advertising  in  lamb  by  delivering  100  mil- 
and  promotion  budget  (via  lion  lamb  recipes  to  American 
Potts-Woodbury,  Inc.,  Kansas  housewives.  To  do  this  the 
City)  for  1957-58  will  go  into  Council  has  scheduled  newspaper 
daily  newspapers,  according  to  advertising  reaching  a  total  of 
Ted  Gomolak,  director  of  adver-  more  than  100  million  readers, 
tising  for  the  Council.  Twelve  different  728-line  black- 

Designed  to  give  lamb  the  and-white  advertisements  will 
biggest  boost  yet,  the  new  pro-  feature  two  cuts  of  lamb  with 
motion  will  begin  in  early  July  recipes  and  brief  educational 
in  several  markets,  and  in  late  messages  on  the  use  of  lamb. 

July  and  early  August  in  other  There  is  also  a  schedule  of  up 
markets.  Altogether  15  of  the  to  five  full-page  four-color  news- 
country’s  leading  metropolitan  paper  advertisements  (see  cut) 
areas  will  feel  the  push  for  in  all  15  markets.  These  adver- 
lamb:  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  tisements,  which  Mr.  Gomolak 
Washington,  D.C.,  Cleveland,  described  as  “color  spectaculars,” 

Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  are  expected  to  attract  wide 
Houston,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  consumer  interest,  and  they  will 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco-  also  provide  excellent  merchan- 
Oakland,  Sacramento,  Portland,  dising  tools  for  the  grocery 
and  Seattle.  trade. 

Kick-off  luncheons  in  most  of  The  larnb  promotion  will  be 
these  cities  will  introduce  the  backed  with  a  full-scale  tie-in 
new  lamb  advertising  to  local  advertising  campaign  for  pack- 
packers,  chain  store  executives,  ers,  grrocers,  and  meat  markets, 
retail  meat  buyers,  and  large  Colorful  banners,  advertising  re¬ 
independent  grocers.  prints,  point-of-sale  pieces,  and 

recipes  will  give  lamb  more  re- 
i!lAvliiP:aLBilHUJ»»MnilU  tail  appeal  through  more  appe¬ 
tite  appeal. 

Krueger  Brewing  Out 
To  Take  *Home  Market*  Avco  Opi 

An  intensive  summertime  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  capture  an 
even  greater  part  of  the  “home 
market”  has  been  launched  by 
the  G.  Krueger  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newark,  N.J.,  to  spark 
its  new  marketing  approach. 

The  hot  weather  campaign 
will  saturate  the  Newark  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  extensively  cover 
the  North  Jersey  area  with  full-  goods. 


“Public  Relations  is  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  professional  busi¬ 
ness  function  in  the  nation,  and 
will  have  at  least  200,000  people 
in  its  ranks  within  ten  years  — 
double  the  number  of  people  so 
engaged  today,  “Dan  J.  For- 
restal,  president.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  de¬ 

clared  last  week. 

FOUR-COLOR  PAGE  —  Thii  Mr.  Forrestal,  manager  of 

four-color,  full-page  newspaper  ad  public  relations  for  Monsanto 
for  lamb,  by  American  Sheep  Chemical  Company,  was  fea- 
Producers  Council.  Denver,  will  gpe^ker  at  the  New  York 

ri.".'"Ad.T'727K''l"  Chapter',  PESA  annual  bu,i. 

also  scheduled.  "638  meeting. 

Kichard  W.  Darrow,  execu- 
color  double  spreads  as  well  as  five  vice  president  of  Hill  and 
black  and  white  ads  in  the  Knowlton,  Inc.  was  elected  pres- 
major  “home”  newspapers.  Ra-  ident  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
dio  stations  in  the  North  Jersey  of  the  society  at  the  meeting, 
area  will  carry  the  Krueger  Mr.  Darrow  succeeds  J.  Ray- 
message  and  in  addition  a  wide-  mond  Bell  of  Columbia  Pictures 
spread  outdoor  campaign  is  un-  Corp. 

derway  in  Newark  and  sur-  “The  specialty  of  public  rela- 
rounding  cities.  tions  will  attain  top  profession- 

Major  support  of  Krueger’s  big  al  status  at  an  accelerated 
push  is  the  series  of  summer-  speed,  but  the  distance  to  go  is 
scene  full-color  double  spreads  still  substantial,”  Mr.  Forrestal 
in  the  Gravure  Section  of  the  pointed  out.  “Public  relations 
Newark  Sunday  Neive.  people  themselves  are  properly 

impatient  about  their  profes¬ 
sional  progress.”  He  noted  that 
the  PRSA,  with  2,400  members 
and  associates,  is  less  than  10 
years  old. 

Acknowledging  that  “some 
rascals  wear  the  garb  of  pub- 
.  lie  relations  and  attract  black 

York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  marks  for  the  whole  fraternity,” 
Wall  Street  Jotimal  to  describe  Mr.  Forrestal  indicated  that 

“PRSA  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  national  instrument  to 
set  professional  standards  and 
encourage  professional  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Almost  700  colleges  are  now 
teaching  public  relations  cours¬ 
es,  he  said,  “and  the  nation’s 
businesses  of  tomorrow  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  what  young 
people  are  learning  today  with 
respect  to  the  monumental  im¬ 
portance  of  public  opinion.” 


NEW  DESIGNS 
THAT  IMPROVE 
BOTH  EFFICIENCY 
AND  QUAIITY 


Hoe  presents  a  new  plate  casting, 
machine  to  America.  It’s  more 
efficient  yet  requires  less  attention 
—and  turns  out  work  of  far  higher 
quality  as  well.  It  can  easily  handle 
the  greater  mechanical  demands 
imposed  by  more  and  more  color 
printing,  high  press  speeds,  and 
production  economy  require¬ 
ments.  An  entirely  new  engineer¬ 
ing  approach  in  the  M.A.N.  semi- 
and  full-automatic  stereotype  plate 
casting  machines  has  resulted  in  a 
new  and  exclusive  pressure  casting 
technique.  It  permits  casting  tem¬ 
peratures  up  to  50  degrees  below 
comparable  operations,  and  it  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  stereo  metal 
required  per  plate  by  almost  half. 
Only  Hoe  distributes  the  M.A.N. 
machine  in  this  country.  For 
stronger,  more  accurate  printing 
plates  — and  economy  — call  Hoe. 


14,938  Extra  Lines 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 
recently  published  a  special 
“Outdoor  Living”  section  fea¬ 
turing  a  two-color  cover  page 
and  articles  on  summer-time 
activities.  According  to  Richard 
E.  Beeler,  manager  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  44  advertisers  used  a 
total  of  14,938  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 
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CAN  YOU  USE  A  HAND? 


Fairchild’s  Scan-A-Graver  and  Scan-A-Sizer  are  backed  by 
many  hands.  That’s  what  makes  the  Fairchild  lease  an  ont- 
standing  value.  It  means,  of  cwirse,  that  Fairchild  takes  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  your  machine  on  the  job  in  perfect 
running  order— with  planned  preventive  maintenanc'e,  ’round- 
the-clock  scr\  ice  and  replacement  parts— and  never  a  charge 
for  time,  parts  or  routine  travel.  But  your  lea.se  also  protects 
yoti  against  obsolescence,  l)ecanse  new  design  improvements 
and  additions  will  be  incorporated  into  the  machine  in  your 
plant.  So  your  model  is  as  modern  as  the  latest  one  produced. 
No  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  ever  becomes  obsolete. 

And  .scrvic-e  beyond  maintenance  means  complete  installa¬ 
tion  and  h(H)k-up,  and  operator  training  on  your  premises, 
plus  the  personal  a.ssi.stance  of  Fairchild  representatives.  These 
men  keep  you  abreast  of  the  latest  tested  ideas  and  helpful 
tips  for  putting  more  impact  into  news  pictures  and  revenue- 


producing  advertising  ideas.  They  actually  help  you  use  your 
Fairchild  equipment  to  produce  more  circulation  and  more 
linage. 

Judged  by  the  things  our  users  tell  us,  Fairchild’s  field  repre- 
.sentatives  are  men  of  many  ha;*.ds  .  .  .  maintenanc-e  men, 
graphic  experts,  photographers,  advertising  sales  advisors  .  .  . 
but,  always,  dedicated  to  give  >ou  that  “extra”  hand  that  has 
c»)me  to  Ire  a.ssociated  with  Fairchild  equipment  and  services. 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  VanVV'yck  Express¬ 
way,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  lOO-ilAl. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®*  SCAN-A-SIZER® 


Electronic  Engroving  Machines  o 
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DistiUt  Offices:  Wolpole,  Moss.;  Atlanta,  Go.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Col.;  Toronto,  Ont. 
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the  exciting 


w  hat  they  do,  what  they  feel, 
what  they  want,  what  they  think 
an  ever-chanjiinjr  story 
told  with  warmth, 
understanding  and  wonder. 


Bright  Spots  Appear 
In  J-Job  Checkup 

By  Kobert  M.  Bockrass 
Asst.  Professor,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


Penn  State  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  seeking  to  interest 
high  school  students  in  careers 
in  journalism  by  gathering  in¬ 
formation  for  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  on  what  our  graduates 
are  doing  and  have  done — what 
kind  of  jobs  they  get,  how  they 
like  them,  and  what  they  would 
eventually  like  to  do. 

For  the  past  few  months  I’ve 
been  engaged  in  a  mail  survey 
of  all  the  alumni  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Penn  State 
started  graduating  journalism 
majors  in  the  late  1920’s.  So 
far  I’ve  receieved  more  than 
450  replies.  These  450  replies 
amount  to  a  response  from 
about  35%  of  our  graduates. 
312  are  from  men  and  138  are 
from  women.  Almost  all  the  men 
are  now  employed  (either  as 
civilians  or  servicemen),  but 
less  than  half  of  the  women 
(65  out  of  138)  are  working 
now. 

Of  the  370  alumni  who  now 
have  a  regular  fulltime  job, 
108  (or  almost  32%)  are  now 
employed  by  newspapers.  There 
are  91  on  dailies  and  17  on 
weeklies.  Only  17  of  thes?  108 
newspaper  people  are  women. 

Of  the  91  employed  by  daily 
newspapers,  69  are  editorial 
staff  members  (12  of  these  are 
women).  Of  the  others,  17  are 
on  daily  newspaper  advertising 
staffs,  two  are  in  promotion  de¬ 
partments,  and  three  are  pub¬ 
lishers. 

87  to  Other  Fields 

In  addition  to  the  108  now 
working  for  papers,  there  are 
87  others  who  are  now  working 
in  other  fields  who  at  one  time 
since  their  graduation  have 
worked  for  newspapers.  (Here 
I’m  not  including  married 
women  who  are  no  longer  em¬ 
ployed.)  This  means  that  news¬ 
papers  have  employed  some¬ 
thing  like  56%  of  the  370  work¬ 
ing  graduates  who  have  so  far 
returned  the  questionnaire. 
This  indicates  that  newspapers 
have  lost  about  45%  of  the 
journalism  graduates  they  have 
ever  employed. 

Where  has  this  45%  gone — 
and  why? 

Well,  most  of  them  continue 
to  do  work  that  might  he  called 
journalistic  —  but  in  other 
places.  The  biggest  gainers  at 
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(Part  of  a  report  given  at  the 
Summer  Conference  of  Penn^ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.) 


the  expense  of  newspapers  are 
company  and  specialized  pub¬ 
lications,  advertising  agencies, 
and  public  information  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  departments  of 
industrial  or  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partments  seem  to  have  suffered 
greater  relative  losses  to  other 
fields  than  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  Of  the  87  who  have  left 
newspapers,  28  were  once  with 
advertising  departments  and  59 
were  with  editorial  departments. 

Highly  Satisfied’ 

Respondents  were  asked  to 
check  whether  they  were  highly 
satisfied,  reasonably  well  satis¬ 
fied,  indifferent,  somewhat  dis¬ 
satisfied,  or  dissatisfied,  with 
respect  to  their  present  job. 

Here’s  the  result  for  people 
now  working  on  newspapers :  35 
highly  satisfied;  56  reasonably 
well  satisfied,  4  indifferent,  8 
somewhat  dissatisfied,  5  dissat¬ 
isfied. 

The  “satisfieds”  far  outnum¬ 
ber  the  “dissatisfieds.” 

It’s  not  quite  as  favorable  a 
picture,  however,  as  the  answers 
for  the  87  people  who  have  left 
newspapers  for  other  work. 
Here  there  are  42  who  say 
“hiehlv  satisfied.”  39  reasonably 
well  satisfied.  2  somewhat  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  2  dissatisfied. 

There  may  not  be  much  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
newsnaper  people  say  they  are 
highly  satisfied  than  satisfied. 
Perhaps  they  tend  to  be  more 
moderate  and  objective  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinions.  Or  per¬ 
haps  some  agree  with  the  re¬ 
porter  who  commented :  “I’ll 
never  be  fullv  satisfied  with  a 
job.  When  a  man  is  that  satis¬ 
fied,  he  is  ready  to  die.” 

What  They  Dislike 

As  for  things  disliked  about 
newspaper  work,  editorial  staff 
workers,  11  and  10  respectively, 
mention  uncertain  or  odd  hours 
and  inadequate  pay.  But  right 
behind  this,  mentioned  nine 
times,  are  references  to  the 
“constant  battle  for  recognition 
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of  the  importance  of  news”  or 
“the  conflict  between  maintain¬ 
ing  standards  and  keeping 
everyone  happy.” 

Low  starting  salaries  and 
pressure  of  deadlines  are  most 
often  mentioned  as  dislikes  by 
advertising  staff  members. 

When  we  turn  to  what  people 
who  have  left  newspapers  dis¬ 
like  about  newspaper  work,  we 
find  that  by  far  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  cited  peeve  relates  to 
pay.  Thirty-five,  or  almost  half 
of  those  answering  that  ques¬ 
tion,  mention  this  as  a  dislike. 
Next  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  are  limited  advancement 
opportunities,  night  work,  dull 
routine,  deadline  pressures,  too 
little  time  to  do  a  competent  job, 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
editorial  department  by  publish¬ 
ers,  and  discrimination  against 
women. 

Spotty  on  Salaries 

On  the  question  of  salaries, 
there  is  both  good  and  bad  news 
on  these  questionnaires.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  newspapers 
have  been  having  a  hard  time 
hiring  and  holding  qualified  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  face  of  higher 
salaries  in  industry,  public  re¬ 
lations,  etc.  However,  it  is 
evident  from  the  survey  replies 
that  considerable  gains  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  by 
newspaper  employes.  Starting 
salaries  are  still  lower  than 
those  in  most  competing  fields, 
but  journalism  graduates  who 
have  stayed  with  newspapers 
are  frequently  doing  fairly  well 
financially. 

However,  the  situation  is 
still  pretty  spotty.  And  women 
seem  to  have  the  greatest 
ground  for  complaint.  It  may 
be  hard  to  believe,  but  one 
woman  with  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  —  reports  her  monthly 
salary  as  $130.  Yet  the  same 
paper  has  hired  one  of  our  fair¬ 
ly  recent  male  graduates  at 
$85  a  week. 

A  woman’s  editor  for  a  fair¬ 
sized  dailv  in  the  state  says 
that  after  four  years  she  is 
making  $260  a  month.  A  woman 
who  has  been  editor  of  a  week¬ 
ly  for  six  years  says  she  gets 
$280  a  month.  A  female  feature 
writer  for  a  paper  with  more 
than  70,000  circulation  reports 
her  salary,  after  8  years,  is 
$275  a  month.  Among  men,  a 
man  who  is  over  30,  hut  who 
only  recently  graduated,  is 
getting  $224  a  month,  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  a  daily  (his  first  job) , 
A  male  editor  of  a  weekly  sa3rs 
he  is  getting  $300  a  month  8 
years  after  graduation. 

Some  Pay  Examples 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side 
to  the  picture.  Some  examples: 


.4  Pennsylvania  daily  of  6,000 
circulation  is  paying  its  city 
editor  (with  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence)  $540  a  month.  The  same 
paper  recently  hired  one  of  our 
new  graduates  at  $300  a  month. 

A  reporter,  with  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  is  now  at  $560  a 
month  on  a  state  metropolitan 
paper. 

A  woman  reporter  with  14 
years’  experience  is  now  at  $600 
a  month  on  an  out-of-state  pa¬ 
per  of  65,000  circulation. 

A  sports  editor  with  5  years’ 
experience  is  at  $500  a  month 
on  a  Pennsylvania  daily  of 
20,000  circulation. 

A  reporter  with  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience  is  now  at  $850  a  month 
on  a  metropolitan  daily  not  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Turning  now  to  alumni  who 
have  left  newspapers,  we  find 
that  in  almost  every  case  they 
have  had  substantial  jumps  in 
income  since  leaving  the  news¬ 
paper.  A  few  cases: 

A  former  reporter,  out  of 
school  6  years,  is  now  making 
$800  a  month  as  an  advertising 
agency  copywriter. 

An  information  specialist 
with  a  department  of  the  state 
government  is  now  at  $540  a 
month,  after  leaving  a  report¬ 
er’s  job  at  $400. 

The  editor  of  a  company  pub¬ 
lication  now  making  $500  a 
month  four  years  out  of  college 
left  a  newspaper  two  years  ago. 
He  was  making  $200  then. 

A  fourth  grade  teacher  (fe¬ 
male)  is  now  getting  $340  a 
month.  Last  year  on  a  good- 
sized  state  newspaper  she  re¬ 
ceived  $225. 

Twenty  years  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  a  member  of  a  large  public 
relations  firm  is  making  about 
$1350  a  month.  He  left  a  job 
with  a  metropolitan  paper  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  at  $600  a  month. 

It  Isn’t  All  Black 

The  picture  isn’t  all  black. 
Many  newspaper  employes  will 
continue  to  succumb  to  the  lure 
of  higher  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  of  other  employers.  But 
most  of  the  alumni  who  are 
now  with  newspapers  indicate 
that  they  like  their  work  and 
that  if  at  all  possible  they  would 
like  to  stick  with  newspapers. 

The  questionnaire  asked  what 
sort  of  job  the  respondent  con¬ 
sidered  his  ultimate  goal.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  of  the 
69  alumni  now  on  dailv  news¬ 
paper  editorial  staffs,  all  except 
four  or  five,  said  that  their  ideal 
job  is  a  newspaper  job.  Many 
of  them  would  like  jobs  on  big¬ 
ger  or  better  papers,  or  execu¬ 
tive  positions  on  their  present 
paper. 
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Theta  Sigma 
Phi  Honors 
Given  to  3 

Chicago 

Highest  honors  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  national  profession¬ 
al  fraternity  for  women  in 
journalism,  were  awarded  to 
three  women  from  different 
fields  of  writing  at  the  Matrix 
Table,  closing  event  of  the  June 
20-22  convention  here. 

Headlinei-  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wright  Evans  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
for  promoting  better  leisure 
time  activities  for  children,  in¬ 
cluding  a  column  in  the  Seattle 
Times;  to  Mrs.  Bonaro  Wilkin¬ 
son  Overstreet  of  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  for  writing  in  the  field  of 
psychology  and  her  work  in 
adult  education  and  mental 
health;  and  to  Miss  Mari  Sen- 
doz  of  New  York  City  for 
contributions  to  American 
literature. 

A  new  citation,  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  continuous  performance  in 
letters,  was  conferred  on  two 
honorary  members:  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher,  novelist,  of 
Arlington,  Vt.,  and  Mrs.  Ford 
K.  Brown,  who,  as  Leslie  Ford, 
has  written  best-selling  mystery 
stories. 

The  $.j00  national  research 
grant  was  made  to  the  New 
York  Alumnae  chapter  for  a 
study  to  examine  tax  policies 
affecting  women  workers. 

New  Officers 

Newly-elected  national  officers 
are:  Mrs.  Oakley  Maxwell  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  president;  Mrs. 
Richard  Elam  of  Abilene, 
Texas,  vicepresident  in  charge 
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of  alumnae-at-large ;  and  Miss 
Mary  Kimbrough  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  feature  writer  on  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  treasurer. 
Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Trannett  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  past  national 
president. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  president 
and  editor  of  Editor  &  Pi  B- 
LISHER,  speaking  of  “The  Cru¬ 
sading  Newspaper”,  suggested 
that  crusading  today  took  on  a 
broader  scojte  and  could  better 
be  described  as  public  service 
journalism.  A  good  newspaper 
is  alert,  he  said,  watching  the 
local  scene  for  the  protection  of 
the  community.  “You  will  find 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and 
})lanning,  and  a  great  many  edi¬ 
tor’  necks  stuck  way  out  in 
causes  which  they  think  are 
good  for  their  readers  and  their 
communities,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Temby,  editor  of 
the  Kewanee  (Wis.)  Enterprise, 
told  about  the  joys  and  trials 
of  being  an  editor  of  a  country 
weekly. 

John  Carmichael  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  was  toast¬ 
master  for  the  dinner,  and  Ruth 
Ellen  Church,  foods  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  opened  the 
dinner  session. 

Irving  Pflaum,  foreign  news 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
and  his  wife,  novelist  Melanie 
Pflaum,  a  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  interviewed  each 
other  on  the  correspondent’s 
job. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Weed  of  Wilmet¬ 
te,  Ill.,  was  given  a  special  type¬ 
writer  awai'd  for  her  work  as  a 
writing  aide  in  the  Hospitalized 
Veteran  Writing  Project,  a  na¬ 
tional  volunteer  project  which 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  assists. 

Initial  plans  for  the  50th  an- 
niveisary  celebration  of  the 
group  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1959 
were  made.  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
was  founded  at  the  University 
of  Washington  in  1909,  and  now 
has  a  membership  in  excess  of 
12,000. 
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Daily  Sets  Up 
J-Course  for 
School  Credit 


Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Daytona  Bench  News- 
Journal  will  inaugurate  a  course 
in  applied  journalism  for  high 
school  seniors  in  September  in 
cooperation  with  the  Volusia 
County  School  Board,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Tippen  Davidson 
announced  this  week. 

The  class  will  meet  three 
hours  a  week  in  a  classroom  in 
the  News-Journal  Building. 
Enrollment  will  be  limited  to 
12  pupils  selected  by  teachers 
in  the  city’s  two  high  schools 
and  the  .staff  of  the  News- 
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Journal. 

The  faculty  will  consist  of 
members  of  the  News-Journal 
staff  under  a  staff  supervisor 
and  a  member  of  each  high 
school’s  faculty  in  order  that 
credits  may  be  given. 

The  classroom  will  contain 
the  usual  furniture  of  a  city 
room,  including  a  horseshoe 
copy  desk,  individual  desk  posi¬ 
tions,  directories,  dictionaries, 
maps,  guides  and  reference  vol¬ 
umes,  telephones  and  a  police 
radio  monitor. 

Sjiecial  aids  such  as  motion 
picture  projection  ecjuipment 
and  TV  and  radio  receivers  will 
be  installed  as  necessary  and 
subscriptions  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  five  Florida  papers 
will  be  entered  for  the  use  of 
the  class. 

The  class  will  use  the  Sun¬ 
day  News-Journal’s  school  news 
pages,  exjianded  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  a  laboratory. 

Josephine  Field  Davidson,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  city  editor  of 
the  papers,  will  be  staff  super¬ 
visor. 

(]alif.  Paper  Sohl 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Ed.  Laubengayer,  who  served 
as  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times  for  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions,  has  purchased  the  Los 
Catos  (Calif.)  News  from 
George  McQueen  and  associ¬ 
ates.  The  sale  was  handled  by 
Hamilton  -  Stubblefield  -  Twining 
&  Associates. 
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the  diet  news  -  - 


fresh,  strong  current  of  common  sense 
is  coming  through  today  to  blow  many  diet 
fads  out  of  the  window. 

Disturbed  by  doctors’  and  nutritionists’ 
case  histories  of  body  damages  caused  by 
drastic  olf-and-on  dieting,  many  food  editors 
are  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  public  by 
urging  sensible,  well-rounded  diets. 

The  leaders  in  nutritional  research  stress 
this:  There  is  no  safe  way  to  reduce  quickly. 
The  safe  diet  cuts  down,  rather 
than  cuts  out  any  of  the 
normal  foods. 

The  sugar  industry  has 
held  to  this  moderate  course 


througnout  its  advertising  and  public-rela¬ 
tions  program,  which  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year.  The  facts  are  as  true  today  as  when  the 
campaign  started: 

The  intelligent  use  of  sugar— and  sugar- 
containing  foods— by  ovenveight  people,  can 
be  a  natural  aid  in  the  cutting-down  diet. 
No  other  food  stems  the  appetite  as  fast  as 
sugar.  No  other  food  supplies  energy  as  fast, 
ounce  for  ounce,  with  so  few  calories. 

Sugar  is  a  natural  food,  im¬ 
portant  in  all  meals.  It  is 
especially  important  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  diet  plan  aimed  at  con¬ 
trolling  weight  permanently. 


18  CALORIES! 


That's  all  there  are  in  a  teaspnon- 
ful  of  sugar.  Hut  some  people  have 
guessed  as  high  as  HOO.  Every  H, 
minutes  of  normal,  waking  activity 
the  body  uses  up  as  many  calories 
as  you  get  in  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar. 


All  statements  in  this  message  apply  to  both  cane  and  beet  sugar. 


SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC  NEW  YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKS  IN  UEVlEYi 


Was  Nixon  Fund  News 
^Slanted"?,  Editor  Checks 

By  l*rt)f.  Uoscoe  Ellard 


SLANTED  NEWS.  By  Arthur  Edward 
Rowse.  With  a  Foreword  by  Erwin 
n.  Canham.  Boston :  Beaco.n  Press. 
l.'tP  pp.  $3.95. 


One  of  Plato’s  thoupht- 
starters  that  fascinated  me 
tvhen  I  was  an  undergraduate 
was  his  view  that  no  human 
craft  can  possibly  be  perfect — 
only  the  idea,  the  goal,  can  be 
perfect.  The  mind  can  conceive 
a  rectangular  table  with  com¬ 
pletely  straight  lines.  But  no 
instrument  can  make  the  lines 
absolutely  straight. 

A  reporter  or  a  copyreader 
can  strive  for  an  objective  news 
story.  But  as  long  as  human 
backgrounds,  human  craft,  work 
out  the  striving,  only  the  idea 
can  be  completely  objective. 
Unless  some  political  emotion 
deliberately  distorts  a  story,  the 
only  fault  is  that  news  is  re¬ 
ported  by  human  beings,  not 
by  Divinity.  And  that’s  really 
what  this  Harvard-trained, 
Boston  copyreader’s  book  on 
“Slanted  News”  is  about.  It’s 
Platonic — in  this  particular 
phase  of  Plato — and  both  fas¬ 
cinating  and  potentially  reme¬ 
dial  for  future  coverage. 

Most  of  us  strive  mightily — 
and  humanly — for  objectivity 
in  our  news.  It’s  as  basic  in 
newspaper  ethics  as  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  Hippocratic  oath;  objec¬ 
tivity,  reporting  in  depth  or 
understanding,  mass  intelligi¬ 
bility,  and  fairness.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  once  observed: 

“The  three  greatest  principles 
of  journalism  are  accuracy, 
accuracy,  and  more  accuracy. 
And  the  greatest  of  these  is 
ACCURACY.” 


Of  course,  you  can’t  have 
real  accuracy  without  objec¬ 
tivity,  depth,  and  intelligibility. 
So  we  can  have  no  quarrel — 
even  in  1957,  when  news  never 
again  in  our  lifetime  will  be 
simple — with  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
three  principles — ACCURACY. 
Perhaps — and  only  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  hard  to  rate  them: 
they  all  have  to  be  in  there 
fighting — the  “most  important” 
principle  I  suggested  above  is 
objectivity. 

Probe  for  Bias 

In  making  this  study,  Arthur 
Rowse,  a  copyreader  on  the 
Boston  Traveler,  chose  the 
Nixon  and  Stevenson  “fund” 
stories  in  the  1952  campaign  to 
probe  for  “bias”.  He  admits: 

“No  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  two 
elementary  truths  running 
through  all  attempts  to  measure 
newspaper  bias:  One  is  that 
space  factors  are  among  the 
less  important  indications  of 
bias;  yet  they  are  the  only  ones 
that  can  provide  figures  to  work 
with.  The  second  truth  is  that 
the  persons  best  qualified  to 
evaluate  newspaper  fairness 
are  newspapermen  themselves, 
yet  they  are  unwilling  to  do 
this.” 

Mr.  Rowse  analyzes  the  fund 
stories  in  26  of  the  country’s 
.32  largest  circulation  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1952.  Five  of  the  six 
omitted  were  left  out  because 
the  chains  of  which  they  were 
part  were  represented  by  other 
papers.  The  sixth  not  included 
was  the  morning  Kansas  City 
Times  “deleted”  in  favor  of  its 
larger  counterpart,  the  Kansas 
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City  Star. 

Mr.  Rowse  pulls  no  punches; 
he  names  newspapers,  their 
1952  circulations,  and  their 
1950  area  population.  He  re¬ 
produces  their  front  pages  for 
the  dates  involved.  But  he 
writes  at  length.  In  this  review, 
with  limited  space,  I  shall,  for 
fairness,  not  name  the  news¬ 
papers. 

In  one  eastern  metropolitan 
daily,  it  took  the  Nixon  fund 
story  three  days  after  it  broke 
to  work  itself  up  to  front-page 
standing.  It  took  another  two 
days  before  the  story  became 
the  lead  in  the  paper.  Of  course 
the  Nixon  story  broke  on  the 
wire  services,  so  far  as  the 
country  at  large  was  concerned. 
And  readers  of  this  particular 
paper  could  have  found  the 
news  in  Peter  Edson’s  column 
had  they  reached  page  51,  in 
the  classified  section.  It  carried 
this  single-column  headline, 
“GROUP  OF  CALIFORNIANS 
GIVE  $17,000  TO  HELP 
NIXON  MEET  EXPENSES.” 

Next  day,  readers  of  that 
paper  needed  to  turn  only  as 
far  as  page  24  to  find  this 
2-column  headline  on  the  Nixon 
story,  which  many  editors  later 
rated  as  “the  biggest  story  of 
the  1952  campaign”:  “IKE 
COMES  TO  NIXON’S  DE¬ 
FENSE  IN  C  A  LI  F  O  R  N  I  A 
FUND  FUROR.” 

Something  Happened 

Rowse,  a  practicing  newspa¬ 
perman,  is  reportorial  and  fair 
in  his  book,  even  though  he  is 
carving  the  cadaver  of  domestic 
politics.  And  there’s  an  old,  un¬ 
official  gossip-line  around  city 
rooms  that,  “American  journal¬ 
ism  is  fair  and  accurate,  but 
when  it  comes  to  domestic 
politics,  no  holds  are  barred.” 
Anyhow,  Rowse  writes: 

“Something  happened  to 
(this  paper)  the  next  day. 
After  dragging  its  feet  for 
five  days  on  the  Nixon  story, 
the  paper  suddenly  led  with  an 
item  few  other  papers  used  on 
their  front  pages.  An  8-column 
banner  said:  ‘TRUSTEE  OF 
NIXON  FUND  SOUGHT  TAX 
HELP.  “The  subhead  added: 
“DANA  SMITH  REVEALS 
ROUTINE  REQUEST  TO 
SENATOR’S  OFFICE.’  This 
big  play,  however,  poses  a 
question :  If  the  request  for 
tax  help  on  the  $500,000  case 
was  ‘routine,’  as  the  headline 
said,  why  did  the  paper  lead 
with  it?  Quotation  marks 
!  around  the  word  would  have 
avoided  the  appearance  of 
agreeing  with  Smith  that  the 
request  was  ‘routine.’  ” 

After  Nixon’s  television  ap¬ 
pearance,  this  particular  paper 


filled  its  front  page  with  stories 
favorable  to  the  speech,  Mr. 
Rowse  believes.  Next  day,  a 
headline  in  the  paper  read: 
“VINDICATED  NIXON 
CALLS  ON  STEVENSON  TO 
REVEAL  ‘TRUTH  ABOUT 
HIS  FUND.’” 

The  headline  writer  was 
careful  to  include  quotation 
marks  around  what  Mr.  Nixon 
said,  Rowse  writes — “but  not 
around  the  word  ‘vindicated’.” 

Best  Informed  Critics 

As  Env'in  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
suggests  in  his  Foreword,  we 
should  await  managing  editors’ 
opinions  about  Rowse’s  findings 
and  interpretations  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  finite  judgments  on 
our  journalistic  objectivity, 
even  in  the  somewhat  emotional 
area  of  domestic  politics. 

Nevertheless,  new'spapermen 
are  the  best  informed  critics 
of  the  newspaper.  They  know, 
to  paraphrase  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  conditions  of  publica¬ 
tion,  rather  than  the  theories. 

And  Rowse  is  a  practicing 
newspaperman.  His  study  is 
balanced  and  factual.  'There 
probably  is  a  modicum  of  bias 
in  it  because  Rowse  is  a  human 
being.  Yet  after  reading 
“Slanted  News,”  I  do  not  know 
whether  Rowse  is  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican,  or  whether  he 
voted  for  Eisenhower  or  Steven¬ 
son  in  1952. 

• 

Rockford  Papers 
Add  Scholarships 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Since  1948  the  Rockford 
newspapers  have  awarded  four  j 
$150  college  .scholarships  to 
qualifying  carriers,  two  to  boys 
inside  the  city  and  two  to  boys  * 
outside  the  city  area. 

Two  changes  to  this  program 
for  the  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  carrier 
salesmen  were  announced  by  E. 
Kenneth  Todd,  publisher. 

Beginning  this  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  awards  will  be  doubled, 
providing  eight  scholarships  to 
carrier  salesmen.  In  addition,  / 

the  boys  can  earn  a  maximum  I 

of  $208  “spending  money”  upon  I 

entrance  to  college,  i-eceiving  I 

the  money  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  I 

week  for  the  time  they  carry  a 

a  route  continuously  through  [! 

junior  and  senior  high  schools.  i. 

Another  extension  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  provides  for  a 
double  scholarship  award  to 
any  winner  who  chooses  to  at¬ 
tend  Rockford  college,  at  which 
time  a  $150  college  scholarship 
payment  will  be  made  both  first 
and  second  semesters  of  the  If 
first  year,  for  a  total  of  $300. 
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IN  CHICAGO 


"It  was  a  wonderful  show" — and  motor  trucks 
helped  make  it  so.  Scenery,  costumes,  special  light* 
ing  and  sound  equipment  —  all  came  by  truck  . . . 
America  Relaxes  ,  .  . 


Motor  trucks  deliver  all  the  meats,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  condiments  that  go  to  make  up  taste- 
tempting  delicacies  for  discriminating  palates  .  .  . 
America  Relaxes  .  .  . 


IN  StATTLl 


"Ride  'Em  Cowboy!”  is  a  familiar  cry  at  the 
colorful  Rodeo — and,  thanks  to  trucks  and  huge 
livestock  vans,  there’ll  be  broncos  and  steers  'a 
plenty  .  .  .  America  Relaxes  .  .  . 


Thousands  thrill  to  the  breathtaking  speed  of 
cup-winning  power  boats  ,  ,  .  transported  on 
specially-designed  truck-trailers  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  land  .  .  ,  America  Relaxes  .  .  . 


American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

THE  SHORTEST  DISTANCE  BHWEEN  TWO  POINTS  IS  A  TRUCK  LINE 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

I’rcludc  to  fall  fashion  openings 
in  Paris  late  July  and  early  Au¬ 
gust  will  be  featured  in  special 
section  in  Womkn's  Wear  IIaii.y 
July  10.  Similar  London  section 
appeared  July  3. 


Ki.kiiiiovk  News  is  almost  six 
months  old  and  going  strong.  Mil- 
ton  W  illiams.  circulation  director. 
re|iorts  paid  circulation  has  hit 
30.027. 


Harriet  Mackintosh,  director  of 
correspondents,  announces  new  ad¬ 
ditions  to  news  staffs  of  Fairchild 
out-of-town  bureaus:  Mary  Elberty 
to  C.ineinnati  office:  Ann  Kelleher 
to  lloston  staff;  Kathleen  Dougher¬ 
ty  to  Philadelphia  bureau. 


David  E.  Schwab’s  authoritative 
hook.  "The  Storv-  of  Lace  and 
Embroidery,”  published  by  Fair- 
child  Business  Book  Division, 
comes  out  in  new  up-to-date  edi¬ 
tion  on  .Monday,  July  8.  Priced 
at  .SL.V). 


V  feature  of  Textile  Men  hants 
\ssociated  Industries  show  at 
Palmer  Hou.se.  Chicago.  July  21- 
24.  will  be  Men's  Wear  Maca- 
ztNE’s  color  slide  film  taken  by 
Fashion  Editor  Perkins  Bailey  last 
winter  at  southern  resorts.  Pre¬ 
dicts  return  of  white,  emphasis  on 
wash  and  wear,  comfort  in  men’s 
apparel  next  summer. 


Retail  stores  across  the  nation 
are  expected  to  register  over-all 
average  gain  of  about  4%  for  last 
half  of  19.37,  according  to  Fair- 
child  .News  .Service  survey.  Soft 
goods  expected  to  move  strongly 
ahead  of  durable  categories  in  this 
period. 


Fifth  Avenue  Association's 
(rolden  .Anniversary  will  be 
heralded  .September  10  by 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  with  pub¬ 
lication  of  feature  supplement  en¬ 
titled  “Fifth  Avenue — The  World’s 
Fashion  .‘showcase.” 

Florence  Jenkins.  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore.,  correspondent  for  SiiPER- 
market  News  and  food  editor  of 
Klamath  Falls  Herald  &  News, 
was  guest  speaker  last  week  be¬ 
fore  meeting  of  Southern  Oregon 
Salesmen’s  Club,  food  company 
representatives  who  call  on  super¬ 
markets. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publithtrt  of 

Daily  News  Record.  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


lllayUlii  Lliiderliill 
Reliresj;  3  Promoted 

Ri'ffalo,  N,  Y. 

Clayton  G.  Underhill  has  re- 
tiied  as  general  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  S'etvs,  with 
which  he  has  been  as.sociated 
for  43  years.  He  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  a  consultative  capaci¬ 
ty.  He  also  has  been  treasurer 
and  a  tlirector  of  the  News,  as 
well  as  a  director  and  treasurer 
of  its  radio  station,  WREN. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Rutler, 
president  of  the  News,  an¬ 
nounced  the.se  appointments: 
Edgar  C.  Steeb,  from  office 
manager  to  business  manager; 
Henry  Z.  Urban,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Fred  H.  Fur- 
minger,  purchasing  agent  to  of¬ 
fice  manager;  succeeded  in  his 
former  position  by  Kenneth  J. 
Haberly. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Rider,  A'cic  York 
Times — elected  1957-58  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Education  Writers 
.Association.  He  succeeds  Fred 
M.  Heciiinger.  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Bandog  Herald. 

*  *  * 

.Jack  W.  Po\vei,i.,  formeily 
advertising  m  a  n  a  g  e  i'.  Port 
Clinton  (Ohio)  Daily  Neivs — 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide  and 
Tribune.  Prior  to  his  post  at 
Poi  t  Clinton,  he  was  on  the  ad 
staff  of  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
Newspapers. 


MARGARtrr  Snow,  foimer 
private  secretary  and  in  the 
personnel  department  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler 
— to  the  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald's  libiary. 
•  ♦  • 

Rob  Rray,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  the  Texas  Observer, 
Austin,  Tex.,  and  Art  Casper, 
former  sports  diiector  of  radio 
KFEQ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — to  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Spalding,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal — elected 
to  board  of  directors  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Irvin  M.  Orner — now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Item  Company 
(New  Orleans),  succeeding 
David  Stern,  who  replaces  his 
father,  J.  David  Stern,  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Hfco 
Heyns — elected  secretary. 


PLAN  AHEAD  —  Karl  Anderson 
and  his  wile  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  planning  to  take  their  family 
(II  in  all)  on  a  vacation  from 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  to  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.  Mr.  Anderson,  AP 
bureau  chief,  decided  it  would 
be  easier  by  train.  Last  Febru¬ 
ary  he  booked  space  for  June- 
July  (aunt. 


Coliiinhia  Admits 
2  lAP.A  Scholars 

Columbia  ITniversity  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  Inter  American  Pres.s 
Association  that  two  more  of  its 
scholarship  winners  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism. 

They  are  Luis  A.  de  Amoi  ini 
Gaicia,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Rrazil,  and  Kenneth  lA>opold 
Allen,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Amorin  Garcia,  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  Tribuna  da  Imprensn, 
Rio,  won  the  scholarship  do¬ 
nated  by  1’2  member  publica¬ 
tions  of  Cuba.  Allen  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  La  Prensa  Schol¬ 
arship  donated  by  John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers.  Allen  is  employed 
on  the  Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston. 
Roth  .scholarships  arc  for 
$2,500. 

*  *  ' 

WiLLiA.M  R.  Lindsay— fills 
new  position  of  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Louis- 
rille  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times. 

*  ♦  *  ; 

Margaret  V.  Girard  —  ap¬ 
pointed  to  new  jiosition  of  as-  . 
sistant  traffic  manager  of  , 
Parade  Publications.  j 
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mention 


James  P.  Callan — from  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  the 
Seu'  Yink  Mirror  to  Henry 
Pape,  Inc.,  foo<l  distributor,  as 
a<lvertising  manager. 

«  *  * 

Hi'uh  Shott  Jr.  —  named 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Blue  field  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Teleyrayh  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  his  brother, 
Jim  Sjiott,  who  died  recently. 
*  *  * 

Kenneth  M.  Baker,  former 
reporter  for  the  Chamyaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Newa-Gazette  and 
the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio — to  publicity  man¬ 
ager — chemicals,  Olin  Mathie- 
son  Chemical  Corp. 

*  *  * 

I  Ri’Dolph  Runkles — from  re- 
i  tail  merchandising  and  adver- 
I  tising  in  Carlisle,  Ohio,  to  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Martins- 
burg  (W.Va.)  Journal.  He 
places  William  Franks,  who 
is  going  back  to  Shepherd 
College  to  study  journalism. 


KDITORIAL 


!  John  G.  Blair,  marine  edi- 
’  tor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer — to  general  assignment 
I  reporter  and  part-timer  on  the 
r  day  city  desk.  He  is  replaced 
-  by  Homer  Hendrickson,  who 
has  been  military  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Feldkamp,  recent 
Kent  State  University  graduate 
—to  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal’s  Kent  buicau.  Arnold 
Miller,  Painesville  (Ohio) 

Telegraph  —  to  the  Journal’s 

Ravenna  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Hal  J.  Roach,  for  the  pa.st 
two  years  editorial  department 
staff  member  on  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times — to  the 
staff  of  Barkin,  Herman  and 
Associates,  Milwaukee  public 
relations  counsel. 

«  *  * 

Margaret  A.  Kilgore,  grad¬ 
uate,  Syracuse  University — to 
the  United  Press  staff,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Avis  C.  Robikts,  labor 
*  reporter  for  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  since 
1943 — resigned  to  free  lance. 

*  *  ♦ 

A.  J.  Glass,  former  copy  boy 
on  the  New  Y'ork  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  —  to  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter, 
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English 

-Awards  .Aiiiiouiiced 

The  English-Speaking  Union 
is  conferring  its  Better  Under¬ 
standing  Awards  on  two  news¬ 
papermen  this  Summer.  The 
li.st  includes:  Basil  Brewer, 
publisher  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times;  and 
Don  Cook,  chief  of  the  London 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Citations  will  be  given  to: 
K.  Balaraman,  correspondent 
for  the  Hindu;  Hugh  Boyd, 
publisher  of  the  New  Bruns- 
u'irk  (N.J.)  Home  News; 
George  Cox,  editor  of  the  .Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register;  Thomas 
J.  Hamilton,  chief  of  the  New 
York  Times  UN  bureau;  and 
William  H.  Stringer,  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 

•  *  • 

Edward  Schi’yler,  editor  of 
the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning 
Press — new  president  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  Cvnningha.m,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune — the  A  ST  A  Award  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  best  farm 
news  writing  in  a  U,  S.  news¬ 
paper. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Jacqi’eline  Swann — 
joined  the  woman’s  staff  of  the 
Huntington  (W.Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


L.  Edward  Kelly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Thomasville  (Ga.) 
Times-Enterprise — the  Distin¬ 

guished  Service  Award  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
*  *  * 

Jack  Kuniczak,  former  re¬ 
porter,  .Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen- 
.Advertiser — to  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

«  «  * 

George  Scriven,  labor  re¬ 

porter  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal — public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  United 
Rubber  Workers. 

*  *  * 

C.  M.  Ogle,  president  of  the 
Hendersonville  (N.C.)  Times- 
News — elected  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Dailies  of  North 

Carolina. 

«  «  * 

Murray  Seeger,  general  as¬ 
signment  and  welfare  reporter, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
— to  the  city  hall  beat,  replac¬ 
ing  Todd  Simon — named  assist¬ 
ant  day  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Richard  W.  Beckher,  news 
editor  of  the  Vermillion  (S.D.) 
Plain  Talk  the  past  two  years 
— to  the  Watertown  (S.D.) 
Public  Opinion  as  a  reporter. 

*  «  * 

John  Brock — appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Times, 
Shelby,  N.C.  He  was  formally 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Lowrance  Newspapers  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C. 

«  *  * 

Aden  C.  Taft,  religion  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald — 
the  Supple  Award  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Newswriters’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


‘WHERE  AND  HOW’ 
ARE  IMPORTANT 
IN  YOUR  PLANS 

AND  IN  OURS 

/ 

Many  constructive 
observations  on  the 
newspaper  business 
come  out  of  the  State 
Press  Association 
meetings  across  the 
country. 

They  clearly  indicate 
the  deep  sense  of 
destiny  which  pub¬ 
lishers  share  in  their 
profession.  Problems 
can  and  will  be 
solved. 

No  private  enterprise 
has  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  serv¬ 
ice  than  a  newspa¬ 
per.  Knowing  where 
you  are  going  and 
how  you  expect  to 
get  there  is  a 
course  that  manage¬ 
ment  must  chart. 

As  we  travel  along 
this  road  with  the 
publishing  industry, 
our  objective  is  to 
develop  the  best 
possible  ownership 
arrangement  in  the 
event  that  a  property 
must  change  hands. 
We  try  to  do  this  by 
keeping  in  tune  with 
the  spirit  guiding  the 
nation’s  press. 

ALLEN  KANDER 
AND  COMPANY 

W  ashington 

162S  Eyt  St..  N.W  Natioiul  8-1990 

New  York 

60  E.  42nd  St..  Murray  Hill  7-4242 

Chicago 

35  E.  Wacker  Dr..  Randolnh  6-6760 


A  LOUSY  TRICK — the  old  type  lice  game  is  demonstrated  to  young¬ 
sters  visiting  the  LaSalle  (III.)  News-Tribune  composing  room.  Richard 
Monroe  gets  a  face  full  of  water  as  a  result  of  trick  played  by 
George  Traeger  (right),  makeup  foreman. 
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Display 
Classified 
Sells  Better 

Only  in  newspapers  will 
you  find  what  amounts  to 
the  world’s  greatest  em¬ 
ployment  agency.  Classi¬ 
fied  contributes  more  to 
keep  60,000,000  workers 
on  payrolls  to  earn,  to 
spend,  thereby  lifting  our 
national  economy,  filling 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
job  requirements  every 
week.  Classified  seiwes 
the  individual  and  big 
business  alike.  And,  out 
of  the  early  uses  of 
classified  to  hire,  to  rent, 
to  buy,  to  sell,  to  find 
anything,  grew  display 
classified  that  now  serves 
the  individual  and  big  and 
little  business  more  ef¬ 
fectively  for  less. 

Millions  of  new'spaper 
readers  buy  newspapers 
for  the  express  purpose 
of  searching  the  classified 
columns  for  an  answer  to 
hundreds  of  desires  and 
problems.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fast,  immediate 
and  volume  returns,  dis¬ 
play  classified  might  very 
well  be  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  buy  that  only  news¬ 
papers  can  deliver.  Try 
it  and  see,  like  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  already 
done. 

Since  newspapers  produce 
so  well  for  classified  ads 
as  w'ell  as  the  merchant 
retail  display,  it  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  sell  the  trade- 
marked  product  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser. 

mu  • 

KlllPGRS 
&  MilHOlY 

INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  DetroH, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallai, 
Kaniai  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Franeiteo 
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Fashion  a  Major  News 
Field  in  Birmingham 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Fashion  makes  news.  It  also 
makes  good  promotion.  Witness 
a  booklet  titled  “A  rag,  a  bone, 
and  a  hank  of  hair”  put  out 
by  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  which  dubs  itself  in  this 
“the  South’s  Fashion  Newspa¬ 
per.”  It  describes  a  well-rounded 
program  of  fashion  news  cover¬ 
age  and  exploitation  of  that 
coverage  through  promotion. 

Lead  piece  in  this  8%  x  11- 
inch,  plastic  spiral  bound  book¬ 
let  is  by  Alyce  Billings  Walker, 
women’s  news  director.  She  tells 
how  and  why  fashion  became 
an  important  field  of  news,  and 
how  the  News,  through  early 
and  thoi’ough  coverage  of  the 
fashion  field,  has  helped  convert 
Birmingham  from  a  mine-and- 
mill  town  into  a  cosmopolitan 
city.  It  makes  good  reading. 

As  you  leaf  through  this  book¬ 
let,  reproductions  of  fashion 
news  spreads  from  the  News 
illustrate  how  a  new  season  and 
new  styles  make  news,  new  fab¬ 
rics  and  new  silhouettes  make 
news.  Also,  you  learn  how  news 
makes  fashion — in  spreads  de¬ 
voted  to  special  clothes  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions. 

3  Events  a  Year 

The  booklet  also  describes 
how  the  News  participates  in 
three  fashion  promotion  events 
in  Birmingham  —  Fall  Fashion 
Time,  the  Symphony  in  Fashion, 
and  the  annual  visit  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Maid  of  Cotton.  The 
Symphony  in  Fashion  is  a 
fashion  show  staged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  concert  by  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  benefits  from  the  event. 

During  the  annual  visit  of  the 
Maid  of  Cotton,  the  paper  par¬ 
ticipates  in  such  events  as  a 
cotton  fashion  clinic  for  sales¬ 
people,  a  luncheon-fashion  show 
for  clubwomen,  a  theatre  fashion 
parade,  and  the  like. 

Bound  into  this  booklet  is  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  this 
year’s  Symphony  in  Fashions 
special  section. 

Here  is  promotion  that  serves 
readers  and  also  serves  local 
merchants. 

The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  tells  its  fashion  coverage 
story  in  a  current  booklet, 
smartly  designed,  that  contains 
reproductions  of  typical  fashion 
spreads  from  the  Joumal- 


American  covering  various 
phases  and  seasonal  angles  in 
fashion  news. 

Check  Lists  for  Ads 

One  of  the  best  ways  a  news¬ 
paper  can  promote  more  adver¬ 
tising  is  by  promoting  better 
and  more  effective  advertising. 
The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
does  this  through  a  series  of 
check  lists  for  advertising  copy¬ 
writers  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Grant  Stone,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

What  the  check  list  does,  es¬ 
pecially  these  specific  lists  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Stone,  is  to  help 
the  copywriter  make  sure  he 
has  included  everything  in  his 
ad  the  reader  will  want  to 
know.  The  check  lists  Mr.  Stone 
has  thus  far  produced  cover 
men’s  suits,  coats,  shoes  and 
shirts,  and  dresses,  coats  and 
suits  for  women,  young  women 
and  children.  He  has  also  pro¬ 
duced  one  for  advei  tising  homes 
for  sale  which  includes  head¬ 
line  and  copy  appeal  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  a  list  of  headlines  not 
to  use. 

This  looks  like  an  excellent 
service  for  advertisers.  Mr. 
Stone  reports  that  it  has  met 
with  good  acceptance. 

Ahrvtd  Advtg 

One  of  the  headaches  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  managers  have 
to  contend  with  is  the  use  of 
overly  abbreviated  gobbledygook 
in  want  ads.  A  folder  produced 
by  Kenneth  Kinney,  who  handles 
classified  promotion  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  does  an  excellent  job 
of  unselling  abbreviations  in 
favor  of  clear  and  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  English. 

“Cn.  yr.  pros,  u/std  yr.  class, 
ad.  abb’s?”  is  the  eye-brow¬ 
raising  caption.  Freely  trans¬ 
lated  this  means,  “Can  your 
prospects  understand  your  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  abbrevia¬ 
tions?” 

The  folder  argues  that  the 
money  saved  by  abbreviations 
does  not  compensate  for  lost 
readership.  It  offers  proof  in  a 
reader  survey  which  shows  that 
many  readers  simply  do  not 
understand  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  abbreviations.  It  also  offers 
help  to  the  advertisers  in  writ¬ 
ing  his  ad  so  that  it  is  easier 
to  read  and  understand. 


In  the  Bag 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  runs 
an  impressive  full  page  to  show 
the  growth  of  its  community. 
“Greater  Hartford,”  is  the  head¬ 
line,  “the  community  that  out¬ 
grew  its  directory.”  Copy  ex¬ 
plains  how  only  a  few  years 
ago,  in  1955,  all  of  Hartford, 
city  and  suburbs,  was  contained 
in  a  one-volume  city  directory. 
Today  the  community  requires 
two  volumes,  one  for  the  city, 
one  for  the  suburbs.  The  illus¬ 
tration  showing  the  one  1955 
volume  and  the  two  1956  vol¬ 
umes  in  itself  tells  the  story. 

Travelers  recently  returned 
from  Japan  will  tell  you  what 
an  up  and  coming  country  it  is, 
what  a  terrific  market  it  is. 
Confirmation  that  newspaper 
promotion  in  Japan  is  on  its 
toes  comes  in  a  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Asahi  Shimbun. 
It  is  titled  “Readers  of  the 
Asahi”  and  it  provides  a  fac¬ 
tual  picture  of  Asahi’s  readers, 
their  occupations,  educational 
backgrounds,  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  status,  and  the  pattern  of 
their  buying  preferences.  It 
compares  Asahi’s  readers  in 
these  respects  with  the  readers 
of  the  paper’s  two  principal  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  is  an  excellent 
job. 


Daily  to  Build 
‘Dream  Home’ 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal  will  build  a  “1957 
Dream  Home”  as  focal  point  of 
its  fall  Home  promotion. 

Details  of  the  plan  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Executive  Editor  Tip- 
pen  Davidson  at  a  luncheon  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  80  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  businesses 
and  executives  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Work  is  to  begin  on  a  site 
in  one  of  the  city’s  finest  resi¬ 
dential  areas.  The  house  will  be 
opened  for  public  inspection  and 
use  by  retail  merchants  and 
manufacturers  Oct.  27  and  for 
at  least  three  weeks  thereafter. 

“In  the  past,”  Mr.  Davidson 
said,  “we  have  produced  a 
‘Dream  Home’  on  i)aper.  This 
year,  we’ve  decided  to  actually 
build  it.” 

Josephine  Field  Davidson, 
woman’s  consultant  for  the 
project,  explained  her  role  in 
helping  “to  make  it  the  kind  of  j 
house  any  woman  dreams  of,”  J 
and  Howard  Maxwell  of  the  j 
display  advertising  department 
discussed  merchandising  aspects 
of  the  project.  * 
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Local  team  in  action! 

THE  SCENE:  the  Bell  telephone  central  office  in  coordinated  teamwork  behind  the  Bell  telephone 

Ottawa,  Illinois  last  fall.  Here  Western  Electric  serv  ice  in  coininunities  all  over  the  United  States, 

installers  are  in  the  ticklish  process  of  moving  an  This  teamwork,  between  the  people  of  Western 
eight  position  switchboard  some  50  feet  while  Electric  who  make  and  install  Bell  telephone 

the  telephone  operators  continue  to  handle  the  equipment  and  the  people  of  the  Bell  telephone 

community’s  calls.  The  move,  to  make  room  for  companies  who  operate  it,  didn’t  just  happen, 
additional  central  office  equipment  from  our  fac-  We’ve  been  working  together  now  for  more  than 
tories,  was  completed  in  a  little  over  two  hours  75  years,  all  of  us  guided  by  a  single  Bell  System 

. . .  and  without  a  single  break  in  serv  ice.  objective  .  .  .  good,  dependable  Bell  telephone 

You’d  find  the  same  kiiul  of  smooth,  well-  service  —  and,  at  reasonable  cost. 
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Progress  in  the  IVest  means... 

Air  travel  will 
nearly  double  by  1965 


Standard’s  new  synthetic  oils  help  conquer  withering  jet  heat  and  stratospheric  cold. 


TEN  MILES  UP  WHERE  THE  JETS  FLY  there’s  a  world 
few  men  know.  Temperatures  from  70  to  100  below  zero  make 
ordinary  lubricants  thick  and  sluggish  on  controls  that  must 
respond  instantly.  But  within  jet  engines,  moving  parts  must 
be  protected  against  withering  heat  up  to  600°  Fahrenheit. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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Standard  has  “built”  synthetic  oils  that  stand  up  under 
both  extremes.  In  less  than  five  years  these  oils  will  be  helping 
jet  airliners  whisk  you  safely  to  your  destination,  farther, 
faster,  and  more  comfortably  than  ever  before.  We’ve  been 
working  toward  that  day  since  1942  when  Standard  supplied 
the  fuel  used  in  the  first  jet  flight  in  the  United  States. 


How  Standard’s  research  helps  put 
jet  aircraft  in  the  stratosphere 


Jet  airliners  will  carry  twice  as  many 
passengers  at  twice  the  speed  of 
conventional  planes.  Standard  is 
getting  ready  now  for  1965  when 
U.S.  civilian  and  military  demand  for 
jet  fuel  will  surpass  aviation  gas  by 
more  than  300,000  barrels  a  day. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Editorial  Comment 
Allowed  Wide  Latitude 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


means. 

This  editorial,  the  United 
Drys  director  contended,  was 
intended  to  imply  that  he  was 
a  person  given  to  lying. 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
dismissal  of  this  action  on  the 
ground  that  “When  a  person 
comes  permanently  forward  in 
any  way  and  becomes  a  public 
Suit  brought  by  a  New  Jersey  for  libel  was  dismissed  by  the  quasi-public  figure  he  in¬ 
clergyman  who,  according  to  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  yj^gg  free  expression  of  public 

the  court,  “doubles  as  Execu-  (93  So.2d  171)  opinion  including  criticism.” 

tive  Director  of  the  Tri-State  in  that  newspaper  on  Jan.  “The  interests  of  society  re- 
Farmers  Guild,  against  the  16,  1952  was  the  editorial,  “It  quire  that  immunity  should  be 
Dairymen’s  League  News  for  h^g  often  been  true  that  men  granted  to  the  discussion  of 
{1,500,000  compensatory  and  convinced  of  their  fellows’  public  affairs  and  that  all  acts 
punitive  damages,  was  dis-  ignorance  of  the  difference  be-  and  matters  of  public  nature 
missed  by  the  Federal  District  tween  good  and  evil  are  them-  may  be  freely  discussed  and 
Court.  (149  F.S.  616)  selves  unwilling  to  make  that  published  with  fitting  comments 

The  News  on  June  5,  1956,  distinction.  This  is  the  case  in  and  strictures,”  the  court  said, 
published  an  ^itorial  in  tWs  one  instance  of  the  United  -xhe  editorial  related  not  to 

tone:  “The  ^v.  John  W.  Orys  campaign  .  .  .  this  man  as  an  indivdiual  but 

orney,  ew  ®  “This  propaganda  trick  by  to  his  public  assertions  as  to 

of  the  Ge^Rich-Qumk  do^^  ^  affirmative  vote 

again  moved  into  antral  New  conviction  of  ours  on  the  liquor  referendum  .  .  . 

Yor  about  pressure  groups  conduct-  The  criticism  was  in  the  form 

i  a  ‘grass  roots’  campaign,  of  opinions  of  the  editorial 

lona  ru  i  ?  on+rMtiAo  term  ‘grass  roots’  expresses  writer  and  it  related  to  matter 
*  absolute  determination  to  in  which  the  public  had  a  valid 

plished  the  transition  from 
Longshoremen’s  Union  organ¬ 
izer  to  ecclesiastical  cohort  of 
the  Teamsters  Union  by  way 
of  a  pulpit,  was  accomplished 
by  high-salaried  Homer  Martin 
of  Detroit,  one-time  organizer 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  recent  leader  of  the  ill- 
fated  Detroit  milk  strike  .  .  . 

“The  Rev.  Dorney  stuck  to 
his  gospel  of  $6  a  hundred¬ 
weight  for  all  milk  but  as 
usual,  carefully  skirted  how 
such  a  blend  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  pricing  milk 
away  from  the  consumer  .  .  . 

“At  the  Marcy  meeting,  it 
must  be  noted,  just  six  of  the 
more  than  200  who  attended 
the  meeting,  indicated  they 
wanted  to  join  Mr.  Domey. 

Refreshments  were  served  — 
took  four  bartenders  to  serve 
them.” 

“A  consideration  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  editorial  shows,”  the 
court  said,  “that  it  concerns 
matters  of  public  concern  that 
had  been  the  subject  of  prior 
public  discussion  .  .  . 

“There  are  rhetorical  flour¬ 
ishes  which  draw  upon  theologi¬ 
cal  expressions,  such  as  ‘dogma’, 

‘apostle’  and  ‘gospel’  but  all 
these  are  within  the  permissible 
range  of  euphemism  and  meta¬ 
phor  which  so  frequently  are 
found  in  editorial  comment  to¬ 
day.  There  is  no  imputation  of 
anything  deg^rading  to  the 
ministerial  calling.” 

Valid  and  Lively  Interest 


i  Action  against  the  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat  Times 


Paper  Keeps 
Control  Over 
Fashion  Pix 

Fashion  is  news;  not  a  “sop 
to  advertisers”  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Fashion 
Editor  Lenore  Brundige  said  at 
a  recent  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  semii>ar  in  New  York. 

When  it  comes  to  fashion 
pictures,  which  rate  78% 
readership  because  of  local  art 
work,  here’s  the  system  at  the 
Press : 

“We  hire  own  models,  pay 
them,  select  merchandise  that 
has  not  been  advertised,  is  not 
a  mark-down,  clearance,  or  a 
dog  the  buyer  purchased  and 
wants  to  unload. 

“We  photograph  everything 
for  a  week  in  advance,  at  one 
time  (Saturday  A.M.  or  P.M.). 
Saves  time,  cuts  costs. 

“Do  not  photograph  in  stores. 
Our  copy  boy  picks  up  mer¬ 
chandise  I  have  selected.  We 
use  our  own  studio  for  pix,  or 
go  out  on  location  (crediting 
backgrounds  of  interest  locally) . 

“I  press  clothes  if  necessary 
— re-pack  and  send  back  to 
stores  via  copy  boy. 

“We  do  not  work  through 
fashion  departments  of  stores 
— are  completely  independent  as 
to  models,  merchandise. 

“We  do  advise  by  typewritten 
card  (to  key  store  personnel) 
date  fashion  story  will  appear. 

“We  do  not  use  store  names — 
have  a  call-in,  write-in  service. 
Give  prices  when  of  special 
reader  interest  (budget  clothes, 
for  example).  Use  designer 
names  when  designer  is  well 
known.  Do  not  use  manufac¬ 
turers’  names.” 


Percy  Shaw  Dies; 

Retired  Hearst  Editor 

Fanwood,  N.  J. 

Percy  L.  Shaw,  84,  a  retired 
editor  of  the  American  Weekly, 
died  June  25  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Shaw  was  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  Hearst  publications  for 
40  years  before  his  retirement 
nine  years  ago. 

His  last  position  before  con¬ 
cluding  his  newspaper  career 
was  with  the  American  Weekly. 
Previously  he  was  head  librar¬ 
ian  of  the  New  York  American 
and  also  served  as  editor  of  the 
Bronx  and  Harlem  editions  of 
the  New  York  Joumcd. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  been  chairman 
of  the  fiction  committee  of  In¬ 
ternational  Feature  Service, 
now  King  Features  Syndicate. 
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Pennsylvania  Weeklies 
Flirt  with  10c  Price 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  recent  survey  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  weekly  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  rates  shows  that  48% 
still  charge  5c  or  less  per  copy, 
while  approximately  50%  of  the 
state's  dailies  now’  receive  7c 
per  issue.  Only  a  handful  of 
weeklies — 64  in  all — are  now 
charging  10c  a  copy,  but  the 
need  is  great  for  increased 
revenue. 

This  information  W’as  revealed 
at  PNPA’s  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  clinic  for  w’eeklies  at  which 
Herman  E.  Basehore,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Meyersdale  Repub¬ 
lican,  served  as  moderator.  He 
asserted  that,  in  his  opinion, 
many  of  the  state’s  weekly 
new'spapers  are  underpriced.  He 
added  that  by  not  increasing 
their  subscription  price,  many 
publishers  were  overlooking  a 
possible  source  of  extra  revenue 
in  this  period  of  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  costs. 

Good  Buy  at  10c 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  Mr. 
Basehore,  “today’s  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  10  cents  per  copy  is  a 
much  better  buy  than  it  was  25 
years  ago  at  five  cents  per 
copy.” 

He  cited  a  1955  PNPA  circu¬ 
lation  survey  that  disclosed 
40.5%  of  PNPA  member  news¬ 
papers  w’ere  then  charging  five 
cents  per  copy.  At  that  time 
the  survey  revealed  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  many  publishers 
to  increase  their  circulation 
rates.  Yet,  the  survey  had  this 
to  show:  74.6%  of  those  polled 
w’ho  had  increased  rates  de¬ 
clared  resistance  encountered 
was  slight;  19%  said  resistance 
w’as  moderate;  and  only  6.4% 

IT'S  A  MtOVlN  FACT . . .  I 


INCREASES  CIRCULATION 


intimated  strong  resistance.  Of 
those  who  lost  circulation  by 
rate  increases,  90%  said  it  was 
promptly  regained. 

Ross  W.  Buck,  publisher  of 
the  Sevnckley  Herald,  one  of 
the  first  weeklies  in  the  state  to 
go  from  5c  a  copy  and  $2.50  a 
year  to  10c  and  $5.00,  said  he 
encountered  no  particular 
trouble  w’hen  rates  were  raised 
back  in  1948. 

Next  Step  Is  15c 
“If  our  costs  continue  to  rise,” 
he  said,  “we  will  be  forced  to 
increase  our  subscription  rates. 
When  w’e  do  we  will  go  to  15c 
and  $7.50  a  year,  based  on 
previous  experience.” 

He  noted  a  majority  of  week¬ 
ly  publishers  in  Pennsylvania 
still  get  only  5c  for  their  paper 


with  a  yearly  rate  running  from 
$1  to  $4.50.  There  are  121  in 
that  price  range,  he  said,  while 
52  charge  7c  and  from  $2  to  $5 
a  year;  only  64  charge  10c  and 
get  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  year. 

“With  even  a  bottle  of  Coke 
costing  10c,  I  don’t  see  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  only  charging  a  nickle 
for  a  paper,”  asserted  the  ap¬ 
propriately-named  Mr.  Buck. 
Telling  how  his  paper  improved 
its  editorial  content  to  justify 
its  10c  weekly  price,  he  con¬ 
tinued: 

More  Local  Pictures 

Our  circulation  increase  from 
2,527  in  ’48  to  2,803  in  ’57,  in 
an  area  of  relatively  steady 
population,  is  probably  due  to 
changing  with  the  times  and 
getting  more  local  pictures  and 
news.  In  ’48  our  church  news 
was  a  column  and  a  half,  just 
listing  the  times  of  service. 
Now  we  have  a  full  page  of 
church  news,  with  a  great  deal 
of  detail.  In  ’48  our  headlines 
were  1  col.  10  pt.  type.  Now, 
with  the  Ludlow,  we  use  a  great 
many  two  column  heads  and  two 
column  leads.  Our  school  col¬ 
umn  was  columns  in  1948 


LUNCHEON  LINE  for  wives  of  circulation  managers  forms  in  the 
H.  J.  Heim  Company  plant;  Left  to  right — Mrs.  George  W.  Hides 
of  Pittsburgh,  Mrs.  Walter  Aronoff  of  Detroit,  and  B.  D.  Graham, 
Heinz  Marketing  vicepresident.  Group  was  pictured  at  ICMA  convention. 
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HONOR  BOXES 
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FOR  FULL  details.  CATALOG  AND 
- - L  ^PRICES  WRITE 

'  '  ^  DIVISION  OF 
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YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
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*  running  from  but  now  we  have  two  school  col- 
lere  are  121  in  umns  of  3  columns  each. 

,  he  said,  while  “Perhaps  the  biggest  change 
1  from  $2  to  $5  is  in  the  use  of  local  pictures, 
charge  10c  and  even  though  we  do  not  have  a 
to  $5  a  year.  Scan-a-graver.  In  ’48  we  av- 
bottle  of  Coke  eraged  less  than  five  pictures 
in’t  see  any  ex-  an  issue  but  now  we  use  from 
arging  a  nickle  10  to  20,  depending  on  what’s 
sserted  the  ap-  going  on.  We  covered  a  big 
“d  Mr.  Buck,  fire  in  the  business  district  by 
paper  improved  using  a  full  page  of  pictures 
itent  to  justify  taken  with  the  Polaroid  cam- 
price,  he  con-  era.  We  also  have  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Ambridge  Daily 
1  Pictures  Citizen,  three  miles  away,  to 

n  increase  from  borow  cuts  which  they  used  of 
2,803  in  ’57,  in  events  happening  in  our  circu- 
latively  steady  area.  The  Citizen,  by  the 

robably  due  to  '^ay,  does  our  engraving  and 
the  times  and  relations  are  cordial,  rather 
:al  pictures  and  *ban  competitive,  even  though 
ir  church  news  circulation  areas  overlap, 
nd  a  half,  just  “One  of  the  best  things  we’ve 
les  of  service.  promote  circulation  was 

a  full  page  of  ®  from  the  promo¬ 
th  a  great  deal  department  of  the  Piilt- 

S  our  headlines  burfli/i  Press  as  our  ad  man. 
pt.  type.  Now,  Having  had  training  in  promo- 
,  we  use  a  great  be  has  been  sampling  pa¬ 

rt  heads  and  two  P^rs  in  the  surrounding  town- 
Our  school  col-  ®bips  and  establishing  new  and 
olumns  in  1948  ^'ore  convenient  newsstands,  as 
well  as  securing  new  carrier 
boys.  As  a  result,  our  circula¬ 
tion  has  shown  a  net  gain  of 
70  copies  a  week  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  Since  few  of  the 
new  sales  are  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions,  we  hope  to  retain  them 
without  the  renewal  problem 
which  always  arises  with  mail 
subscriptions.” 

3rd  VP:  Mr.  Roberts 

T.  Earl  Roberts,  circulation 
director  of  the  Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth  (Va.)  Newspapers,  new- 
ly-elected  third  vicepresident  of 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  is  a  native 
Virginian,  born  in  Newport 
News. 

Upon  finishing  high  school  in 
1923,  he  accepted  a  regular 
position  with  the  Times-Dis- 
Iiatch,  going  first  to  North 
Carolina  as  a  traveling  solici- 
^rs  forms  flj*  tor.  He  later  transferred  to 

Richmond  and  was  appointed 
id  B.  D.  Graham,  -A  j-  i  •  mno 

ICMA  convention.  district  manager  in  1928. 

_  He  was  named  country  circu- 

iation  manager  in  1932  and 
■  ■  appointed  assistant  circu- 

ALUIVlIllUIVI  Iation  manager  in  1935.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  this  capacity  until 
CTCppnTypC  the  merger  of  the  Richmond 
**  *  til  tv  lilt  News-Leader  with  the  Times- 

O  II  A  C  C  C  Dispatch  in  1940. 

V  n  A  w  t  V  Mr.  Roberts  served  both 

Richmond  papers  as  supeiwisor 
of  country  circulation  until  his 
appointment  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  in  1943.  He  became  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  in  ’47. 
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In  our  photographic  department,  manned  by  a  staff  of  lens 
experts,  there  are  hundreds  of  scenic  views  taken  in  western 
National  Parks  and  other  vacation  regions. 

Prints  for  reproduction  are  available  at  no  cost.  Just  write— 

Department  of  Press- Radio-TV  Relations 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

Union  Paoifio  Railroad 
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Arbiters  Rule  Against 
Work  Stoppage  Orders 


Chicago 

Recent  arbitration  decisions 
have  upheld  newspaper  man¬ 
agement’s  contentions  that  work 
stoppage  was  not  justified  when 
contract  agreements  provide 
for  grievance  machinery  to  set¬ 
tle  disputes. 

In  two  such  cases,  arbiters 
have  assessed  damages  against 
the  union  involved,  according 
to  decisions  reported  in  bulletins 
of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee. 

Upholds  .Management 

An  especially  significant  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
award  held  that  management 
was  within  its  rights  in  direct¬ 


ing  that  certain  bundles  be  tied 
by  the  mailers  in  groups  of  75 
rather  than  50.  It  held  further 
the  foreman’s  order  should  have 
been  followed  by  the  union, 
pending  an  appeal  by  it  to  the 
joint  standing  committee. 

A  work  stoppage  in  protest 
against  the  order  was  illegal  in 
the  Examiner  case,  said  the 
arbiter,  as  was  a  chapel  meet¬ 
ing  held  without  the  foreman’s 
consent.  The  decision  discusses 
the  “outer  zone  of  discretion” — 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  contract 
— stating  that  arbitrators  in 
many  similar  cases  have  con¬ 
sistently  held  that  management 
still  retains  those  rights  not 
specifically  taken  away  from  it 


You'd  think  we  had  a  crystal  ball! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1957  MARKET  GUIDE 
ESTIMATES  ARE 

ACCURATE! 


If  you're  using  the  1957  estimates  of 
population,  retail  sales  and  individual 
income  found  in  the  1957  E&P  MARKET 
GUIDE,  you  can  count  on  their  ac¬ 
curacy! 

You're  not  only  getting  data  a  year  or 
more  ahead  of  that  furnished  by  any 
other  publication — but  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  Department's  Survey  of  Current  Business  shows  that 
E&P's  Ray  Prescott  really  comes  close  to  hitting  their  figures 
on  the  nose.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

Census  Dept,  population,  1956 . 1 69.7  million 

E6P  population  eslimoto,  1956 . 169.5  million 

ESP  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0012%! 

Census  Dept,  retail  sales,  1956 . $191.5  billion 

ESP  retail  soles  estimate,  1956 . $192.3  billion 

ESP  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0042%! 

Census  Dept,  individual  income,  1956 . $321  billion 

ESP  individual  income  estimate,  1956 . $310  billion 

ESP  FORECAST  WITHIN  3.5%  I 

If  you  need  data  on  population,  retail  sales  or  individual 
income  to  plan  sales  or  advertising,  be  sure  the  data  you 
use  is  current  (only  the  E4P  MARKET  GUIDE  gives  you  1957 
data) — and  accurate.  Use  the  data  in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Market  Guide  new  ovoifabie— $6  per  copy. 

1950  Market  Guide  to  be  pubiished  November,  1957. 
Order  your  copy  now. 


by  the  language  of  the  contract. 
It  is  essential  for  management 
to  retain  initiative  and  discre¬ 
tion  in  this  “outer  zone,”  said 
the  arbiter.  (Bulletin  5613,  p. 
321). 

A  New  York  Times  driver 
case  concerned  the  discharge  of 
an  individual.  The  arbiter  held 
that,  in  his  opinion,  discharge 
was  not  justified,  but  rather 
that  a  two-week  disciplinary 
suspension  w’ould  have  been 
more  appropriate. 

Orders  Fine 

However,  the  most  significant 
fact  about  the  decision  was  the 
arbiter’s  holding  that  the  union 
erred  in  ordering  a  work  stop¬ 
page  designed  to  force  rein¬ 
statement  of  the  discharged 
man. 

“There  is  no  circumstance 
under  which  a  work  stoppage 
or  other  interference  with  work 
is  justified,”  said  the  arbiter. 
“The  entire  grievance  machinery 
of  the  contract  would  be  a 
mockery  if  strike,  lockout,  or 
other  cessation  of  work,  or  in¬ 
terference  therewith  is  ordered 
or  sanctioned  by  either  party.” 

In  the  Times  case,  the  arbiter 
assessed  “compensatory  dam¬ 
ages”  of  $611.22  against  the 
union,  but  he  directed  that  this 
amount  be  held  in  abeyance  so 
long  as  no  other  work  stoppage, 
or  cessation  of  work,  or  inter¬ 
ference  therewith  is  ordered  or 
sanctioned  by  the  union.  Bul¬ 
letin  5614,  p.  348). 

Another  New  York  Times 
case  involved  a  work  stoppage 
lasting  about  two  hours.  A 
union  official  called  the  strike 
in  protest  against  management’s 
order  that  only  35  extra  mailers 
be  hired  on  a  certain  date.  Cus¬ 
tomarily  the  paper  had  hired 
90  to  100  extras,  but  a  drivers’ 
strike  against  the  wholesalers 
affected  the  situation  so  that 
only  35  mailers  were  needed. 
The  mailers’  union  official  called 
a  two-hour  strike.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  the  35  men  went  to  work. 
'The  arbiter,  however,  ordered 
the  union  to  pay  the  newspaper 
$500  as  damages.  (Bulletin 
5609,  p.  288). 


In  a  Newark  (N.J.)  Star 
Ledger  case,  the  arbiter  upheld 
management’s  basic  contention 
that  three  Teletypesetter  cast¬ 
ing  units  could  be  tended  with 
only  one  journeyman.  The  case 
arose  when  a  third  casting  unit 
was  added.  The  union  (ITU) 
refused  to  permit  operation  of 
it  by  one  journeyman  already 
handling  two  units.  The  arbi¬ 
tration  chairman  disagreed  and 
upheld  management.  ( Bulletin 
5604,  p.  222). 


ALL  FOR  JOHN  L  —  Th. 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
published  a  special  edition  of  its 
State  Magazine  section,  June  23, 
to  honor  John  L  Lewis,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
"West  Virginia's  foremost  citizen, 
the  coal  miner." 

Lowest  Pay  Offers 
From  Daily  Papers 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Daily  newspapers  offered  the 
lowest  starting  salaries  to  June 
graduates  in  journalism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Murvin  H.  Perry, 
head  of  placement  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism. 

Average  weekly  starting  sal¬ 
aries  offered  by  dailies  were 
$78  for  men  and  $62  for  wo¬ 
men.  This  was  $7  lower  than 
the  average  salary  of  $85  per 
week  received  by  13  men  who 
completed  their  work  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  last 
Spring.  It  was  $12  below  the 
average  of  $74  per  week  for 
six  women  who  took  jobs  in 
journalism  last  Spring. 

Highest  salaries  offered  to 
journalism  graduates  were  for 
positions  outside  of  journalism. 


J-Dept.  Elevated 
To  School  Status 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  been  elevated  to  a 
School  of  Journalism  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Willis  C.  Tucker,  professor 
and  head  of  the  department 
since  it  was  established  10  years 
ago,  has  been  given  the  title 
of  director  of  the  new  school. 


New  Want  Ad  Type 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
is  featuring  Intertype’s  recently 
developed  6  point  News  Gothic 
with  News  Gothic  Bold  on  a 
5^A  point  slug  in  its  classified  ^ 
columns. 
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Schlieren  photograph  of  tuperaonic  flight  patterns  in  wind  tunnel. 


The  formula  that  gives  America  its  supersonic  strength 


Our  future  security  depends  on  our  ability  to 
hold  command  of  the  supersonic  front.  Tech¬ 
nology  must  advance  beyond  the  present  limits 
of  human  understanding.  Aircraft  must  fly  at 
speeds  far  beyond  what  we  now  call  supersonic. 

To  this  task  North  American  brings  its  vast 
exjM'rience  in  supersonic  aircraft— greatest  in 
the  Free  World.  Advanced  concepts  are  being 
develo|M‘d— as  revolutionary  tomorrow  as  these 
North  American  benchmarks  of  today  : 

The  F-lOO  Siii>er  Sabre.  In  lO.i.T  the  first 
production-line  F-l()()  exceeded  the  speed  of 
sound  on  its  first  flight.  In  19.>J— two  years 
before  any  other  supersonic  airplane  became 
operational— the  Air  Force  had  F-l(M)s  in  yving 
strength.  There  is  still  no  Air  Force  operational 
supersonic  airplane  that  can  match  the  relia¬ 
bility.  strength,  and  |H*rformanee  of  the  F-HM). 
No  other  can  match  its  tactical  and  combat 
versatility,  or  its  endurance  —  dramatically 
demonstrated  by  recent  rnord-breakiu"  non¬ 


stop  flights  from  London  to  Los  Angeles.  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York,  and  New  York  to  Paris. 

The  X-10  Test  Missile  proved  out  the  aero¬ 
dynamic  design  and  flight-control  systems  of 
the  Navaho  intercontinental  guided  missile. 
The  supersonic  Navaho  is  American’s  most 
advan<’ed  strategic  weapon— and  the  closest  to 
production. 

The  .Y-/ >  Rocket  Plane,  now  in  production, 
yvill  carry  man  higher  and  faster  than  ever 
before.  It  is  setting  the  pattern  for  the  Air  F'oree 
of  tomorrow. 

From  the  P-.il  through  the  F'-Sfi  and  the 
F'-KH).  North  American  has  designed  planes 
with  growth  potential  to  use  more  power  as  it 
became  available.  It  has  translated  this  ideal 
performance  into  wing-strength  reality— accu¬ 
rately.  rapidly  ,  and  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

Ihe  formula  for  su|>ersonic  strength  in  the 
future  is  supersonic  experience  todav.  North 


demonstrated  by  recent  rnord-breaking  non-  Americati  has  it. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.^A 

Los  Angeles.  Fresno,  Canoga  Park,  Downey,  California;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Neosho,  Missouri.  ^ 
NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  SUPERSONIC  AIRCRAFT  THAN  ALL  OTHER  COMPANIES  COMBINED 
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Mass -Class 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

volves  hard  luck  or  sorrow  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  elementary  that  the 
headline  is  what  attracts  the 
reader’s  eye  and  persuades  him 
to  take  a  look  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  story.  I  remember  a 
while  back  that  a  musical 
comedy  performance  was  halted 
because  an  insect  flew  down 
the  dress  of  the  star  singer. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  who  else  but 
the  News  would  think  of  head¬ 
ing  the  story:  Bug  Buzz- 
Bombs  Star’s  Bosom,  Busts  Up 
Show?  And  I  ask  you  again: 
Who  among  you  wouldn’t  read 
that  story  after  seeing  the 
headline? 

The  Page  1  headline  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  because  it’s 
the  selling  line  and  we  do  a  lot 
of  huddling  over  it.  Here  too 
we  are  flexible.  For  instance, 
when  President  Eisenhower  was 
inaugurated,  his  speech  was 
carried  on  radio  and  television, 
and  then  hashed  over  inter¬ 
minably  by  the  commentators. 
There  was  no  sense  in  using  the 
speech  for  a  headline  and  yet 
the  inauguration  was  the  big 
story  of  the  day  and  we  had 
sent  an  army  of  photographers 
to  Washington  to  cover  it.  They 
made  wonderful  pictures.  So 
...  we  came  up  with  a  Page 
1  line:  Ike’s  Big  Day  In  Pic¬ 
tures.  It’s  very  helpful  some¬ 
times  to  have  latitude  of  that 
kind,  which  most  other  papers 
lack. 

Pictures 

And  now,  let’s  get  down  to 
the  matter  of  pictures.  Possibly 
you  know  that  last  year  we 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  first 
time  it  has  ever  been  awarded, 
not  for  an  individual  picture, 
but  for  overall  coverage.  The 
words  used  in  the  citation  were 
“consistently  excellent.” 


NEWLY  ENGINEERED 
for  SMOOTHER,  FASTER 
OPERATION 

Perfect  News  Machine 

•  Cruises  at  10  lines-a-minute 

•  One  to  four  magazines 

•  Range  to  30  pt.  condensed 

(»  LINOTYPE  ^ 


Now  how  do  you  produce 
“consistently  excellent”  pic¬ 
tures?  Actually  it’s  no  trick  at 
all.  All  you  need  is  a  staff  of 
about  50  brilliant  photographers 
who  are  determined  to  the  point 
of  fanaticism;  an  assignment 
editor  with  brains  and  ingenui¬ 
ty,  who  is  not  only  an  executive 
and  a  leader  but  also  one  of 
the  boys. 

You  need  a  studio  with  the 
latest  in  equipment  and  a  studio 
manager  who  not  only  is  up-to- 
the  minute  in  new  develop¬ 
ments,  but  has  a  few  things  up 
his  sleeve  for  the  future.  You 
will  need,  too,  picture  editors 
who  are  wizards  in  the  art  of 
displaying  photographs ;  you 
will  need  the  best  engraving 
room  in  the  city  as  well  as  con¬ 
stant  experimenting  in  inks  to 
get  the  best  reproduction. 

Then,  with  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  a  little  bit  of  luck,  you’ll 
probably  do  all  right. 

One  enterprise  has  been  very 


It  you  havo  intarnafional  budnati 
interesH  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  Nawa, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under.” 


NEWS^ 


IS  Hamilton  Si.,  Sydney  Auslrolie 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  t3JQ| 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


POPS'  DAY — Four  new  fathers  in 
the  AP's  Pittsburgh  bureau  be¬ 
come  baby-sitters  for  the  moment 
as  all  four  mothers  arrive  with 
their  offspring  for  a  quick  visit. 
The  fathers  are,  left  to  right: 
Reporter  Jack  Lynch,  Night  Edi¬ 
tor  Gib  Staley,  Day  Editor  Joe 
Bradis  and  Operator  Richard 
Ramski. 


rewarding  indeed.  That  is  cul¬ 
tivating  the  amateur.  We  not 
only  pay  amateur  photographers 
well  when  they  come  up  with 
pictures  worth  printing,  but  we 
give  each  one  a  byline  and  a 
little  story  telling  what  they 
do,  how  they  happened  to  be  at 
the  scene  and  the  technical  de¬ 
tails:  type  of  camera,  film,  ex¬ 
posure,  etc.  That  often  means 
more  to  them  than  the  money. 

Well,  let’s  say  that  we  have 
gathered  some  fine  pictures  for 
tomorrow’s  paper.  The  next 
step  is  how  best  to  display 
them.  Fundamentally,  I  have 
always  preached  the  doctrine 
of  play  them  big.  If  they  are 
great  pictures,  they  deserve  it; 
if  they  are  mediocre,  they  need 
it. 

Simple  Layout 

I  believe,  too,  that  you  should 
not  attempt  to  adorn  your  pic¬ 
ture  pages  with  fancy  borders 
and  trick  makeup.  On  news 
pages  we  sometimes  practice 
what  has  been  called  “studied 
disorder,”  but  picture  pages,  I 
am  convinced,  should  be  simply 
made  up.  And  I  recommend, 
too,  that  you  do  not  let  the  ex¬ 
planatory  type  overwhelm  the 
pictures.  Give  them  a  chance  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

But  the  principal  point  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  thi.s.  Your 
print — your  enlargement — as  it 


comes  out  of  the  studio,  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  edited,  just  as  the 
written  word  is  edited.  Your 
first  decision  is  often  a  matter 
of  making  your  choice  between 
a  general  view  and  a  closeup. 

The  general  view  is  the  broad, 
informative  picture;  the  close- 
up  is  the  intimate  human  shot. 
On  the  News,  we  lean  to  the 
closeup.  But  there  again  you 
must  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  effect  you  want  to 
create. 

You  can  have  magnificent 
pictures  cleverly  displayed;  you 
can  have  bright  stories  and 
features,  snappy  headlines.  You 
can  introduce  novelties  and 
contests.  But  in  the  long  run, 
all  that  is  fruitless  if  the  read¬ 
er  is  not  convinced  of  your 
essential  sincerity  and  integrity. 
Believe  me,  this  is  no  idle 
platitude.  You  must  watch  for 
the  guideposts  of  character. 
You  must  be  honest  with  your 
public. 

• 

Benefit  Scheduled 
At  Hearst  Castle 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Simeon  castle  estate 
of  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst  will  become  the  scene  of 
a  benefit  party  late  in  August, 
it  is  announced  here.  The  day¬ 
long  affair  will  be  by  invitation 
to  a  list  that  will  provide  na¬ 
tionwide  representation. 

The  benefit  will  be  conducted 
by  the  auxiliary  to  the  San 
Mateo  County  Society  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc., 
founded  in  1950  by  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 


i 
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the  fastest  cure  for  worry  about  cancer:  a  call  to  your  doctor  now! 

Scared?  You  shouldn't  be!  Look  at  it  this  way.  saving  1  out  of  4  cancer  patients.  Today,  we’re 

The  average  man  who  walks  into  the  doctor’s  saving  1  in  3.  And  the  odds  could  get  better  still 

office  walks  out  floating.  That  lump  that  was  so  ...  if  people  u  ould  call  their  doctors  in  time! 

frightening  .  .  .  nothing  to  worry  about  at  all!  So  go  ahead... call.  See  your  doctor  now.  And 

The  sky’s  bluer,  the  air’s  sweeter,  it’s  a  great  after  your  checkup — how  about  a  check  for  the 

big  beautiful  day  .  .  .  because  he  picked  up  that  American  Cancer  Society  ?  Every  dollar  sends 

phone  and  called!  us  further  along  the  road  to  cure.  And  when 

It  happens  all  the  time.  It  can  happen  to  you.  that  happens  . . .  it’s  going  to  be  a  wonderful  day 

"Sure,’'  you  say,  "but  just  supposing’’. .  .  OK.  for  us  all!  Send  your  check  to  "Cancer’’  in  care 

Let’s  look  at  the  facts.  In  past  years,  we  were  of  your  local  Post  Office. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  50 — Formal  note  of  the  golden  anniversary  of  United 
Press  was  taken  at  a  staff  luncheon  at  New  York's  Metropolitan  Club. 
Fifty-year  service  certificates  were  authorized  for  presentation  to  28 
charter  clients.  (Pictured  clockwise  from  center)  are:  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  president  and  general  manager;  Hugh  Balllie,  former  presi¬ 
dent;  C.  Edmunds  Allen,  director  of  special  services;  Fred  J.  Green, 
superintendent  of  bureau;  William  R.  Higginbotham,  manager  of  UP 
Movietone;  Lawrence  Rutman,  general  manager  of  United  Features 
Syndicate;  LeRoy  Keller,  general  sales  manager;  Mark  Ferree,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  E.  W.  Scrlpps  Co.;  H.  Wendel  Burch,  director  of 
foreign  services;  Fred  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA  Service;  Joseph  L. 
Jones  vicepresideni  and  general  foreign  manager;  William  C.  Payette, 
assistant  general  news  manager;  Alexander  P.  Bock,  assistant  treasurer; 
Jack  BIsco,  president  of  Craemer-Tobias-Meyer,  Inc.,  former  general 
business  manager;  G.  Ross  Downing,  assistant  general  business  man¬ 
ager;  Carl  B.  Molander,  assistant  general  sales  manager;  Frank  Tre¬ 
maine,  general  manager  of  UP  Newspictures;  Jack  Bolton,  Music 
Corporation  of  America;  Jack  R.  Howard,  president  and  general  edi¬ 
torial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Robert  L.  Fey,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  President;  and  Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


The  SPOT  NEWS  paper  o/  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  . 


NEWSPAPERS 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 
NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 
TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 


and 


America's  most  influential  medium  for 
Public  Relations,  Corporate  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Advertising  .  .  . 


For  complete  information  and 
advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


Suite  iVOO  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Worried 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


we’ll  never  compete  with  that 
slick  summary  and  interpretive 
stuff.  Then  for  a  short  time 
there  was  facsimile — an  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  right  in  your 
own  home  every  morning. 

And  more  recently  there  was 
television  as  the  absolute  neme¬ 
sis  of  newspapers — taking  all 
the  reading  time  and  all  the 
advertising  dollars.  But  it 
didn’t.  The  pendulum  has 
swung.  TV  is  in  trouble  of  its 
own. 

And,  as  I  said,  the  editor  is 
a  little  uneasy  at  the  moment 
because  he  was  accustomed  to 
w’orking  under  threat  of  ex¬ 
tinction  by  some  fancy,  new 
competitor,  and  this  decade’s 
new  one  hasn’t  yet  appeared. 

It’s  just  possible,  however, 
that  the  current  combination  of 
newspaper  competitors  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  editor  with  his  needed 
anxiety  in  this  connection. 

If  he’s  a  metropolitan  editor 
he  is  a  little  worried  because 
all  his  readers  are  moving  to 
the  suburbs.  And  if  he’s  a 
suburban  editor,  he’s  a  little 
worried  because  his  readers  all 
came  from  the  city  and  brought 
their  metropolitan  new’spaper 
reading  habit  with  them. 

Since  many  of  the  reporter 
recruits  still  can’t  spell,  and 
since  tho.se  who  know  any  math 
or  science  at  all  can  get  three 
times  a  starting  newspaper 
salary  as  idle,  stand-by  en¬ 
gineers  at  aircraft  plants  wait¬ 
ing  for  co.st-plus  orders,  the 
editor  is  a  little  worried  about 
getting  and/or  keeping  staffers 
who  can  understand  and  re¬ 
port  and  write  the  complex 


stories  of  the  day. 

The  problem:  need  for  a  new 
breed  of  scientific  reporter,  how 
to  get  him,  what  to  pay  him. 

The  editor  is  a  little  worried 
because  he  can’t  make  sense 
out  of  the  new  U.  S.  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world. 

Problem :  more  interpietive 
news.  And  the  most  important 
ingredient  of  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  is  the  correct  facts,  all 
of  them. 


The  Foreign  Is  Local 

The  editor’s  a  little  worried 
about  foreign  news  and  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  policy.  The 
problem  is  to  dish  it  up  so  the 
local  reader  can  see  it,  believe 
it,  understand  it.  Tough  job. 

An  editor’s  first  duty  is  to 
help  the  democracy  function  by 
printing  the  news.  But  the 
lawyers  and  the  politicians  are 
so  busy  classifying  everything 
as  secret,  and  therefore  unpub¬ 
lishable,  that  the  editor  is 
really  worried.  He’s  worried 
that  the  day  will  come  with 
bigger  government,  more  bu¬ 
reaucracy — when  everything  in 
the  country  will  be  classified 
except  the  latest  lawyers’  uni¬ 
lateral  canon  telling  editors 
what  they  can’t  print. 

Problem:  growing  secrecy, 
usually  sponsored  by  lawyers, 
in  all  official  proceedings.  And 
the  people’s  right  to  know  what 
goes  on,  w’hat  gives  generally, 
is  taking  a  beating. 

So,  that’s  the  profile  of  your 
pre.sent  day  editor.  As  I  men¬ 
tioned — a  little  worried. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  is  also 
a  little  worried  that  the  other 
editor  down  the  street  will 
w'orry  better  than  he  does,  and 
.scoop  him. 
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How  to  make 


your  sales  sing 


in  Pennsylvanians  No,  3  '^Cityn^ 


Sales  spirals  are  steadily  climbing  in  Pennsylvania 
.  .  .  they’re  going  all  out  for  all  the  modern  conveni¬ 
ences  and  leisure  time  activities  that  make  1957  living 
so  much  fun.  And  by  no  means  all  of  it  is  concen¬ 
trated  with  the  traflic  jams  and  slums  that  go  with 
the  big  cities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  here's  a  hint  that 
will  help  you  tune  up  your  sales  in  Pennsylvania’s 
third  largest  city.  Check  off  the  14  cities  listed  below: 
each  one  is  a  vital  trading  center;  together  they  make 
a  potent  market  for  almost  anything  you  may  have 
to  sell — they  wrap  up  a  sixth  of  all  the  product-hun¬ 
gry  pe^)ple  in  this  prosperous  State.  And  they’re  easy 
to  reach,  and  even  easier  to  sell,  once  you  know  that 
.50%  of  these  hig-huying  people  a  (juarter-million 
families  in  all — shop  in  their  own  hometown  news¬ 
papers  every  day.  Budget  these  market-minded  dailies 
on  your  next  media  list,  and  your  sales  will  start  to 
sing  in  Pennsylvania’s  No.  5  “City.” 


Sell  Pennsylvania's  No.  3  ''City*'  with  These  Newspapers: 

BRAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBUC  OPINION  <E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  • 

CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  <E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN 

EXPRESS  <E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN 

TIMRS-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  RI-J>ORTER  (MAE)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  GAZETTE  <E)  •  YORK 

DISPATCH  (E) 
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SYNDICATES 


Mr.  Abernathy  Is  a  Gag 
For  Ad  Alley  Pen  Men 


King  Features  Syndicate  has 
a  new  comic  scheduled  for  fall 
release — Mr.  Abernathy.  It  is 
a  gag-a-day  strip  that  brings 
the  “modern  look”  to  newspaper 
comic  pages. 

It  is  written  and  drawn  by 
Frank  Ridgeway  and  Ralston 
Jones  who  have  enjoyed  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  magazine  panel  field 
and  in  the  production  of  car¬ 
toons  for  advertising. 

Sylvan  Byck,  King’s  comic 
editor,  described  their  drawing 
style  as  “modern  enough  to  be 
strikingly  different  from  any¬ 
thing  else  on  the  comics  pages, 
but  sufficiently  traditional  to 
attract  mass  readership.” 

The  central  character  of  the 
strip  is  a  little  guy  who  has 
oodles  of  money,  but  at  heart 
he  is  an  amiable,  half-pint 
Casper  Milquetoast.  Mr.  Aber¬ 
nathy  has  an  eye  for  the  ladies, 
but  he  is  as  ineffectual  at 
romance  as  he  is  about  every¬ 
thing  else.  Even  when  he  tries 
to  catch  butterflies,  they  turn 
on  him,  and  he  flees  for  his  life. 

Ridgeway  and  Jones  are  a 
unique  team  in  that  both  are 
artists  as  well  as  gag  writers. 
Most  comic  strip  teams  consist 
of  an  artist  and  a  writer. 

The  young  artists  sweated 
over  the  strip  for  three  months 
before  submitting  it  to  King 
Features.  It  all  started  during 


a  conversation  in  a  coffee  shop. 
When  they  finally  sat  down  and 
began  to  draw-,  in  Mr.  Ridge¬ 
way’s  new  ranch  house  in  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  night  when  the  heavens 
opened — and  the  resultant  vio¬ 
lent  storm  knocked  out  lights, 
water  and  everything  else. 

Doggedly,  the  boys  stuck  to 
the  chore  by  candlelight — and 
soon  were  w’ell  on  the  road  to 
the  creation  of  a  strip  that  KFS 
people  bought  first  crack  out  of 
the  box. 

Mr.  Ridgeway,  a  Danbury 
native,  was  a  successful  free¬ 
lance  cartoonist  for  seven  years 
v/ho  later  was  an  instructor  in 
the  Famous  Artists’  cartoonists’ 
school  and  also  did  advertising 
drawings.  “Abernathy”  was 
Frank’s  idea.  Knowing  and  ap¬ 
preciating  Ralston  Jones’  slight¬ 
ly  abstract  style,  he  got  togeth¬ 
er  w'ith  Jones,  and  the  latter 
seemed  to  know  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  what  Frank  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Jones  is  out  of  Salem, 
Ohio.  He  was  a  Navy  air  crew¬ 
man  before  attending  Kenyon 
College  for  a  year  and  then 
going  to  work  at  a  Cleveland 
art  studio.  But  he  “got  fed  up” 
with  that  work  and  came  to 
New  York  to  do  free-lance  and 
advertising  cartooning.  He  lived 
in  Greenwich  Village  and  strug¬ 
gled  for  a  living  (“but  no  more 


Ah . .  .vacation  time ! 

Aggie  thinks  vacation  will  be  a  big  loaf  —  but  the 
slick  chick  is  in  for  a  surprise  awakening!  While 
the  birds  coo.  the  creditors  bill.  She  can’t  afford 
a  summer  slump,  so  she  switches  from  the  campus 
to  commerce. ..and  the  next  few  months  contribute 
a  load  to  her  education,  plus  a  lot  of  laughs  for  her  millions  of  fans! 


A^^ie  Mack 


by  Hal  Kasmusson  captures  the  daffy  and  sometimes  dizzy  doings 
of  the  teenage  set— a  set  which  never  sits  long,  has  more  |M*p  than 
a  vitamin  factory,  and  is  always  good  for  hilarious  howls.  Aggie’s 
antics  rock  the  readers’  risibilities... and  in  every  age  group, 
roll  up  the  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 

Chicaffn  TrihunO"\t»w  \nrk  \€»u‘s 

JVn/frffnv.  .Veir  Vorli 
rnnCm  Tribune  Tower,  t'hirauo 
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Ralston  Jones  and  Frank  Ridgeway  combine  their  talents 
in  "Mr.  Abernathy." 


than  anyone  else”)  and  then  be¬ 
came  modestly  successful  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Mr.  Abernathy  will  be  re¬ 
leased  in  four  column  size  be¬ 
ginning  Oct.  14. 

• 

Fall  Fashion 
Feature  in  Color 

An  innovation  in  the  field  of 
color  features  was  announced 
this  week  by  NEA  Service,  with 
exclusive  syndication  of  Fall 
Fashion  Color. 

The  special  offering,  part  of 
NEA’s  News-In-Color  program, 
affords  women  readers  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  viewing,  in  color, 
autumn  fashions  at  the  same 
time  as  they  are  being  pre¬ 
viewed  by  fashion  editors  in 
New  York  during  July.  Two- 
color  mats  will  be  distributed  to 
NEA  Full  Service  clients  at  no 
extra  co.st. 

Specifically  designed  for 
Women’s  Pages,  the  feature 
presents  two  illustrations  of  the 
latest  trends  in  fashion  and 
fabrics.  The  drawings  high¬ 
light  a  tweed  suit  and  velvet 
coat.  A  New  York  fashion 
artist  illustrated  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  matted  feature,  offered 
in  one  color  and  black,  consists 
of  a  heading  and  two  separate 
two-column  illustrations  in  a 
four-column  layout.  Plach  two- 
column  drawing  has  its  own 
registration  marks  and  can  he 
used  independently  if  desired. 


Report  of  N.Y.  News 
Changes  Is  Denied 

Philip  B.  Stephens,  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 
News,  branded  as  “completely 
false”  published  reports  that 
“high-level  editorial  shifts  were 
ir  the  offing  to  be  climaxed 
with  the  naming  of  James  Pat¬ 
terson  as  managing  editor.” 

Mr.  Patterson  is  the  34-year- 
old  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Joseph 
M.  Patterson,  co-founder  of  the 
News.  He  is  one  of  several 
make-up-editors,  reporting  to 
William  Casselman,  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

Robert  G.  Shand  is  managing 
editor,  and  Richard  Clarke,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  Mr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Patterson  are  on  vacation. 

• 

Takes  Liquor  Ads 

Chicago 

Effective  July  15,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  will  begin  ac 
cepting  liquor  advertising  for 
the  first  time  in  almost  50 
years.  The  Daily  News  started 
accepting  beer  and  wine  linage 
last  March  (E&P,  March  2, 
page  16). 

• 

To  Publicity  Job 

Madison,  Wis. 

Kaz  Oshiki,  reporter  for  the 
Capital  Times,  has  resigned 
effective  Aug.  1  to  accept  a  po¬ 
sition  in  Washington,  as  publi¬ 
cist  for  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  State,  County  and  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Employes. 
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To  Advertisers, 

And  Public 


Agencies 
Relations  Executives 


If  you  are  planning  a  campaign  involving  public  relations, 
public  service,  coi’porate  or  institutional  advertising, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  be  seriously  considered 
because — 


In  which  magazine  is  advertising 
content  most  helpful  to  editors? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  rated  first 
by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
Proof  upon  request. 


This  is  Number  8  of  a  series  of  messages  concerning  the 
value  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  an  indispensable 
medium  for  public  relations  advertising. 


If  you  are  interested  in  making  this  type  of  advertising  as 
effective  as  possible,  send  for  our  new  brochure,  “Rifle 
Shot  Public  Relations.” 


...  I 


Tell  the  Press — and  you  tell  the  Public! 
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Work  Alone  and  Win 


Prises— Dawson  5  Reeipe 


Charles  J.  I)a\%son,  of  the 
United  Press,  won  worldwide 
renown  for  the  jjhotograph 
which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  “The  Radiant  Queen.”  It  was 
a  snapshot  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  riding  in  a  state  coach  on  her 
way  for  the  first  time  to  open 
Parliament.  It  swept  the  globe. 
In  newspapers  and  ))eriodicals 
alone  its  circulation  suri)assed 
270  million.  It  appeared  be¬ 
sides  on  magazine  covers,  ])ost- 
cards,  television  screenings, 
even  jig-saw  puzzles.  Britain 
voted  it  the  l^st  newspicture 
of  the  year  1952. 

Success  in  photograi)hing  roy¬ 
alty  is  in  line  with  Dawson’s 
family  tradition.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  George  Smith,  was 
court  photographer  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

In  1950  Mr.  Dawson  won  the 
feature  prize  of  the  year.  The 
subject  was  a  mother  polar  bear 
cradling  her  cub  in  her  fore¬ 
paw. 

Last  year  the  UP  jihotogra- 


tures  Ed'tor,  Leo  Stoecker — to 
turn  in  the  i)icture  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  obvious. 

First  Get  the  Obvious 


“On  some  stories,  one  must 
get  the  obvious  picture  ‘in  the 
bag’  first,  but  then  the  work 


a  trolley  with  a  horse  box 
loaded  on  it.  That  made  an 
amusing  picture  that  delighted 
most  editors.  Had  I  just  made 
a  picture  of  horses  being  un¬ 
loaded,  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
would  ever  have  leached  the 
picture  pages  but,  by  awaiting 
my  opportunity,  I  was  able  to 
get  the  picture  that  was  to  be 
judged  a  winner. 

“Then  there  was  the  picture 
of  ‘Nicki,’  the  small  Russian 
bear  that  was  brought  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  Bulganin  and  Krush¬ 
chev’  on  their  visit.  Nicki  was 
being  introduced  to  a  new  cage 
at  the  London  zoo  so  the  visit¬ 
ing  public  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  little  fellow.  Most  photo¬ 
graphers  left  the  zoo  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  bear  playing  in  his 
new  cage,  but  I  decided  to  wait 
just  in  case  Nicki  would  do 
something  ‘a  little  different.’ 
Sure  enough,  he  did — when  an 
amateur  put  his  camera  through 
the  bars  of  the  cage,  Nicki  went 
to  investigate  and  put  his  nose 
into  the  lens.  So  another  winner 
was  born.  It  took  me  well  over 
an  hour  to  get  that  one  shot, 
but  it  was  well  worth  it. 


Joe  DiMaggio,  Charley  Gehrin- 
ger,  Jimmy  Foxx  and  Hank 
Greenberg. 

Wonder  how  many  papers 
published  the  picture? 


Picture  Credits 


Charles  J.  Dawson 


really  begins,  and  you  st’urt 
looking  for  the  other  picture.  It 
might  be  a  fashionable  wedding 


“Working  apart  from  other 
photographers  may  not  always 
be  pleasant,  but  with  each  suc¬ 
cess,  you  will  find  that  you  gain 
their  respect.” 


AP’s  Log  to  editors  has  a 
nice  way  of  handing  out  credits 
for  exceptional  performance. 
For  example,  from  the  current 
edition  we  learn  how  newspa¬ 
pers  obtained  the  dramatic  shots 
of  the  Fargo  tornado: 

“Deadly  black,  the  tornado 
funnel  spun  toward  the  city. 
Alf  Olsen,  photographer  -  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Fargo  Forum, 
could  see  it  coming  from  his 
home.  He  stepped  outside  and 
made  the  outstanding  shot  of 
children  fleeing  the  storm 
(June  20)  .  .  .  From  then  on, 
the  Forum  staff  hit  the  story 
hard.  Editor  John  Paulson, 
whose  home  was  in  the  tornado 
path,  headed  first  for  the  base¬ 
ment  with  his  family,  and  then 
— camera  in  hand — went  out  to 
take  pictures.  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  Cal  Olson  reached  the 
smashed  part  of  Fargo  minutes 
after  the  storm  passed  to  take 
the  tragic  picture  of  a  man 
carrying  a  little  girl’s  body 
(June  20).  Next  day,  he  made 
the  telling  airviews  of  the 
damage.” 


I)her — he  was  a  sergeant-photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  War  Office  in 
the  1940s — was  dubbed  “Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year”  for  his 
portfolio  entered  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Photographers’ 
contest. 

How  Does  He  Get  ‘Em? 

All  this  prompted  E&P’s  in¬ 
quiry  across  the  Atlantic:  “How 
do  you  get  your  prize-winning 
pictures?” 

Mr.  Dawson  replied: 

“I’m  inclined  to  answer  that 
it  was  ‘luck’  or  ‘it  just  hap¬ 
pened,’  but  I  think  analysis 
would  show  that  most  prize¬ 
winners,  are  the  result  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  persistence  —  with 
luck  often  playing  a  part. 

“I  also  believe  that  what  suc¬ 
cess  I  have  had  in  Fleet  Street 
has  been  due  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  valuable  experience 
gained  by  covering  numerous 
types  of  assignments. 

“When  I  first  joined  the 
ranks  of  photographers  as  a 
pimply  youth,  I  was  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  produce  the  obvious  and 
easy-to-get  picture  with  the  rest 
of  the  ‘mob.’  But  10  years  ago. 
United  Press  took  a  hand  in 
shaping  my  desstiny  and  it  was 
the  turning  point  in  my  career. 

“I  have  had  it  drummed  into 
me — first  by  Harlow  Church, 
then  by  Bob  Beard  and  now  by 
the  present  European  Newspic- 


when,  unnoticed  by  other  jrhoto- 
graphers,  a  small  page  boy  cuts 
a  caper  or  a  small  bridesmaid 
stands  bored  in  the  background. 
When  you  see  that  picture 
which  you  have  ‘weeded’  out 
published  in  most  of  the  daily 
papers,  it  is  a  great  thrill,  and 
gradually  you  find  that  you  are 
not  working  so  much  with  the 
bunch  of  photographers  but,  in¬ 
stead,  are  working  on  the  out¬ 
side,  alone. 

Luck  has  been  on  my  side 
in  some  of  my  prize  shots.  You 
may  remember  my  picture  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  riding  in  the 
state  coach  to  open  Parliament 
when  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  that  wonderful  ex¬ 
pression  of  happiness.  On  that 
occasion,  we  photographers  were 
packed  shoulder  to  shoulder  at 
a  vantage  point  on  the  route. 
To  be  a  little  different  than  the 
others,  I  up-ended  my  camera 
case  and  stood  on  it  just  before 
the  state  coach  passed.  Being 
head  and  shoulders  above  the 
other  photographers,  I  was  able 
to  show  a  little  more  of  the 
Queen  which  did  improve  the 
picture  tremendously. 

It  Takes  Time 

“Let  me  see  if  I  can  find 
some  examples  among  my  re¬ 
cent  prize-winners.  One  that 
.stands  out  in  my  mind  is  the 
shot  of  a  I^ondon  docker  pulling 


Freier  Plugs  35mni 

Milton  Freier  has  left  United 
Press  Newspictures  to  toot  the 
merits  of  35  mm  photography 
by  newspaper  cameramen.  He 
has  joined  F.  Leitz,  Inc.,  Ameri¬ 
can  distributors  of  Leica  equip¬ 
ment,  and  will  visit  newspaper 
shops  around  the  country. 

Milt  began  his  lens  career  as 
a  photographer’s  assistant  in 
1938  and  became  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  British-Ameri- 
can  Ambulance  Corps.  He 
worked  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
then  joined  Acme  Newspictures 
(now  UP)  in  1943  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Prophetic  Picture 

Remember  the  All-Star  base¬ 
ball  game  of  July  7,  1937? 
Chances  are  you  don’t  even  re¬ 
member  the  score,  but  there’s 
one  picture  that  won’t  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Tommy  Sande  (now  de¬ 
ceased)  of  AP  made  it  and  his 
fellow  workers  still  think  he 
had  some  private  information 
or  intuition. 

In  the  pre-game  festivities 
Tommy  lined  up  seven  players. 
All  seven  have  since  been  voted 
into  Baseball’s  Hall  of  Fame. 

Here’s  the  left  to  right  on 
that  prophetic  picture:  Lou 
Gehrig,  Joe  Cronin,  Bill  Dickey, 

EDITOR  Si 


Frank  Miller  Jr.  Sells 
Provideiiee  Station 

Purchase  of  100%  of  the 
stock  of  Inter-City  Broadcasters, 
Inc.  licensee  of  Radio  Station 
WHIM  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  by 
Richard  D.  Buckley  and  John 
B.  Jeager,  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficers  of  Radio  Station  WNEW 
in  New  York,  was  announced 
this  week. 

The  purchase  price  was  $830,- 
000  in  a  sale  negotiated  by 
Howard  E.  Stark,  New  York 
broker.  The  seller  is  Frank  W. 
Miller  Jr.,  of  New  York,  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  director  of  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  Headley-Reed 
Co.,  radio  station  representa¬ 
tives. 

Record  Daily  Issue 

Chicago 

The  largest  newspaper  in 
the  82-year  history  of  the 
Chicago  Dailg  News  wa.c  pub¬ 
lished  June  27.  Total  pages  in 
the  issue  varied  from  106  to 
108,  depending  on  which  of  the 
three  zone  sections  was  in¬ 
cluded.  Total  advertising,  all 
zones,  was  226,763  lines,  which 
included  a  Chicagoland  Fair  i 
Section  and  a  savings  and  loan  | 
section. 
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Political  News  Left 
To  Wires  and  Tape 

By  Kicliard  Meister 


The  coverage  of  state-wide 
political  news  in  Oregon’s  small- 
circulation  dailies  during  the 
195()  campaign  was  thorough 
and  for  the  most  part  free  from 
bias,  a  study  in  the  department 
of  Communication  and  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Stanford  University 
showed. 

All  but  two  of  the  Oregon 
dailies  (the  Portland  papers) 
are  dependent  on  wire  seiwices 
for  the  bulk  of  their  non-local 
news.  This  dependence  was  es¬ 
pecially  evident  during  the  ’56 
campaign  in  relation  to  roundup 
stories  sent  the  19  papers  daily 
by  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  which  covered,  in 
summary,  most  of  the  major  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  state  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  how 
these  roundups  were  used  and 
to  at  least  partially  resolve  the 
question  of  how  smaller  dailies 
use  wire  service  news  of  a  po¬ 
litical  nature,  the  Stanford 
study  was  undertaken. 

Pre-determined  Editing 
In  addition  to  providing  a 
base  for  study  of  what  happens 
to  identical  press  service  reports 
once  received  by  subscribing 
newspapers,  study  of  the  round¬ 
ups  also  gave  opportunity  for 
study  of  the  impact  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  on  papers  in  the 
same  general  area,  since  all  but 
four  of  the  dailies  studied  use 
TTS  in  putting  stories  into  type. 

Briefly  noted,  the  study 
showed  not  only  that  the  dailies 
relied  heavily  on  the  roundups 
for  much  of  their  state  cam¬ 
paign  news  but  showed  also 
that  treatment  of  the  roundups 
was  to  a  great  extent  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  wire  services.  Most 
headlines  on  the  roundups,  even 
the  comparatively  few  biased 
ones,  were  based  on  leads  writ¬ 
ten  by  wire  service  reporters 
and  left  unchanged  by  copy  edi¬ 
tors. 

Most  of  the  comparatively 
few  changes  made  in  the  round¬ 
ups  involved  deletion  of  ma¬ 
terial;  only  two  of  the  round¬ 
ups  were  rewritten,  only  one 
contained  transposed  material, 
and  only  three  had  material 
added  to  them — and  two  of  the 
additions  contained  wire  serv¬ 
ice  material.  Because  of  wide¬ 
spread  TTS  operation  even  the 
copy  errors  found  in  the  round¬ 
ups  were  made,  for  the  most 
part,  by  wire  service  operators. 


The  dailies  gave  the  wire 
services  full  credit  for  doing 
most  of  the  woi'k  involved  in 
the  pi’ocessing  of  the  round¬ 
ups.  Only  two  bylines  w’ere  left 
off  roundups,  and  those  appa¬ 
rently  by  accident. 

Good  Display 

Responsibility  for  doing  their 
work  accurately  lay  heavily  on 
the  w'ire  services,  for  the  papers 
used  a  majority  of  the  round¬ 
ups,  627c  (117  out  of  190  pos¬ 
sible).  Each  paper  printed  an 
average  of  six  of  the  10  round¬ 
ups  sent.  Only  one  daily  failed 
to  use  any  roundups,  while 
three  papers  printed  all  10  (10 
dates  were  chosen  at  random 
for  study). 

Roundups  were  given  good 
display  with  more  than  half 
of  them  on  pages  1  or  2,  almost 
all  atop  the  page,  and  all  with 
compaiatively  laige  headlines. 

One  aspect  of  story  treat¬ 
ment  over  which  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  had  little  control  was  that 
of  “embellishment,”  yet  even 
here  the  services  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role.  Only  seven  of  the  117 
roundups  used  were  given  extra 
eye-catchers  by  editors  and  four 
of  these  were  supplied  by  the 
wire  services,  through  their 
photo  mat  services. 

Roundups  were  changed  by 
wire  editors,  but  nearly  always 
in  the  easiest  and  least  costly 
manner,  by  deletion  of  material, 
usually  from  the  bottom  of  the 
roundups.  In  this  way  the  time 
and  expense  of  re-setting  TTS 
copy  was  avoided.  Changes  aver¬ 
aged  out  at  about  one  per 
roundup  used  and  totaled  123. 

Political  bias  in  roundup 
usage  seemed  comparatively 
slight.  There  were  some  obvious 
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cases,  but  even  these  were  done 
by  deletion  of  material  or  by 
distortion  of  headline,  in  order 
to  retain  the  advantages  of  TTS 
operation.  One  exception  was 
the  use  of  an  extremely  biased 
“embellishment,”  a  cartoon  di¬ 
rected  against  a  Republican 
candidate. 

All  other  cases  of  obvious 
bias,  distortions  of  wiie  service 
leads  in  headlines  to  favor  or 
e.xclude  a  i)articular  candidate, 
or  deletion  of  material  for  no 
apparent  reasons  of  space 
limits  or  existence  of  stories 
duplicating  the  deleted  ma¬ 
terial,  were  almost  all  either 
for  the  Republican  Party, 
which  all  but  three  of  the  19 
papers  supported,  or  against 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Dominant  factor  in  the  study 
was  the  use  of  TTS-equipped 
machines,  which  made  for 
standardized  use  of  the  round¬ 
ups.  Lacking  a  study  of  the 
wire  service  reportorial  per¬ 
formance  (although  it  appeared 
to  be  a  thorough  one)  there 
was  no  certain  way  to  judge 
whether  the  use  of  roundups 
was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
All  that  is  known  is,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  roundup.s,  as  the 
wire  service  went,  .so  went  the 
dailies  using  the  roundups,  for 


the  papers  followed  the  lead 
of  the  wire  services  closely. 

This  study  made  it  clear  that 
most  wire  service  clients  were 
not  willing — or  able — to  add 
significant  contributions  to  the 
work  of  presenting  wire  service 
political  roundups.  There  was 
standardization  in  roundup  use. 

Good  or  bad,  this  standardi¬ 
zation  freed  local  newspaper 
staff  from  much  of  the  work 
of  processing  state  political 
stories,  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  devote  more  of  their 
time,  effort,  and  talent  to  the 
news  of  local  politics. 

This  study  showed  that  Ore¬ 
gon’s  smaller  circulation  dailies 
were  willing  to  hand  state-wide 
news  responsibility  to  the  wire 
services  and  quite  willing  to 
give  the  services  full  credit  for 
accepting  that  responsibility.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  devoted  a  good  share  of 
their  efforts  to  local  political 
events.  Such  a  situation  seemed 
to  have  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  Oregon  newspaper  readers 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
papers  concerned,  although  the 
performance  of  both  the  wire 
services  and  the  local  dailies 
left  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  copy  editing, 
in  extent  of  coverage,  and  in 
objective  new’s  presentation. 


NOTICE 

Effective  June  I,  1957 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite 
Ardmore.  Oklahoma, 
is  no  longer  being  represatted 
in  the  mtional  field 
by  any  special  representative. 


All  correspondence,  dealings,  payments 
and  insertion  orders  should  be  mailed 
direct  to  .  .  . 

THE  DAILY  ARDMOREITE 

Southern  Oklahoma's  Greatest  Newspaper 
ARDMORE,  OKLAHOMA 

.  I).  Chaffin,  Hus.  Mgr. 
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W right’s  Indictment:  "Dark  Chapters  of  Betrayal' 


Text  of  statement  by  Loyd 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
7nissio7i  on  Government  Securi¬ 
ty: 

Unauthorized  Disclosure 

The  commission’s  proposed 
statute  is  not  aimed  at  news¬ 
paper  men.  It  would  apply 
equally  to  every  American 
citizen,  no  matter  what  his  oc¬ 
cupation.  It  would  cover,  for 
example,  the  person  who 
works  in  a  defense  plant, 
making  secret  weapons  for  the 
Government,  who  reveals  plans 
or  technical  data.  It  would 
cover  a  Senator  or  Congressman 
speaking  outside  the  legislative 
halls.  We  do  not  believe  that 
journalists  ■will  claim  a  special 
immunity  over  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens. 

I  have  stated  previously,  and 
I  think  every  member  of  the 
commission  shares  this  view, 
that  the  American  journalistic 
profession  has  served  splendid¬ 
ly  through  the  troubled  times 
of  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  current  cold  war. 
It  is  the  impact  of  the  rare 
breaches  of  security  by  a  re¬ 
porter  or  news  broadcaster  that 
makes  the  misconduct  so  highly 
reprehensible.  An  oi’dinary  per¬ 
son  who  might  obtain  such  in¬ 
formation  and  talk  about  it 
would  nonnally  reach  only  a 
few  people.  The  breadth  of  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  newsman’s 
information  magnifies  the  peril. 

The  profession  of  journalism, 
like  every  other  profession,  suf¬ 
fers  severely  from  the  acts  of 
its  irresponsible  members.  No 
American  likes  to  propose  laws 
requiring  fellow-citizens  to  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of 
justice,  but  no  citizen  has  a 
right  knowingly  or  deliberately 
to  endanger  the  lives  and  the 
safety  of  his  fellow-Americans. 

Classified  Burial 

Since  the  commission’s  pro¬ 
posal  concerns  only  information 
classed  as  secret  or  above,  the 
occurrences  which  led  to  the 
finding  necessarily  involve  in¬ 
formation  seriously  affecting  the 
national  security.  Many  in¬ 
stances  were  revealed  in  the 
course  of  the  commission’s 
study.  During  the  past  week  I 
requested  the  responsible  official 
to  release  a  part  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  which,  in  my  opinion,  no 
longer  required  secrecy.  I  had 
hoped  enough  might  be  resur¬ 
rected  from  the  grave  of  un¬ 
warranted  continuing  classifica¬ 
tion  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  flow  from  an 


individual’s  taking  the  law  into 
his  own  hands.  I  regret  to  re¬ 
port  that  this  request  for  de- 
classification  w'as  denied  and 
that  the  information  is  appa¬ 
rently  entombed  forever,  with 
the  final  rites  of  classified 
burial  in  the  bureaucratic 
graveyard  of  a  maze  of  files, 
never  to  be  disseminated  to  the 
American  people  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  the  full  details 
of  these  dark  chapters  of  be¬ 
trayal. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a 
number  of  examples  freely 
available  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  daily  papers. 

World  War  II — The  perils  of 
disclosing  defense  secrets  are 
most  obvious  in  time  of  war. 
Perhaps  the  gravest  threat  to 
national  survival  came  with 
World  War  II.  Yet  illustrations 
of  the  danger  can  readily  be 
found : 

Reported  Breaking  of  Code 

1.  At  the  battle  of  Midway, 
our  Pacific  fleet,  crippled  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  made  a  brilliant 
recovery  to  break  the  back  of 
the  Japanese  Navy.  The  news 
behind  the  victory  was  indeed 
big  news.  Many  Washington 
correspondents  knew  the  truth 
and  kept  it  to  themselves:  that 
our  Navy  had  broken  the  Japa¬ 
nese  code,  and  was  lying  in  am¬ 
bush  for  the  enemy  fleet.  The 
Japanese  did  not  know  this, 
however,  until  the  fact  was 
printed  as  an  exclusive  story  in 
an  important  metropolitan  daily. 
The  enemy  of  course  immediate¬ 
ly  changed  their  codes.  Had 
they  not  been  tipped  off  by  this 
newspaper,  there  is  strong  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  Japanese 
sea  power  could  have  been  final¬ 
ly  and  completely  destroyed 
many  long  and  bloody  months 
sooner. 

2.  On  Dec.  4,  1941,  three  days 
before  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack, 
this  same  newspai)er  had  pub¬ 
lished  detailed  and  strategic  se¬ 
crets  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
high  command.  The  story  admit¬ 
tedly  Dased  upon  “one  of  the 
few  existing  copies  of  this  as¬ 
tonishing  document,’’  described 
in  detail  the  plan  for  a  military 
establishment  of  10,04.5,658  men, 
broken  down  into  five  field 
armies  of  215  divisions  and  6,- 
745,658  men;  a  navy  of  1,100,- 
000  including  naval  air;  150,000 
marines;  and  an  air  force  of 
2,050,000.  It  revealed  that  the 
logistics  would  require  an  ad¬ 
ditional  18,000,000  gross  tons  of 
merchant  marine.  Even  as  Jap¬ 
anese  carriers  were  secretly  ap¬ 


proaching  Pearl  Harbor,  the  re¬ 
porter  told  the  world  the  details 
of  pi'oposed  American  strategy. 
He  outlined  three  phases  of  a 
possible  European  campaign, 
naming  prospective  U.  S.  bases 
and  pinpointing  “154  selected 
German  targets”  which  would 
“require  a  total  of  6,834  oper¬ 
ating  bombardment  planes,  with 
monthly  replacements  of  1,288 
planes.” 

Hoard  of  Documents 
3.  On  Aug.  11,  1945,  three 
editors  of  Amerasia  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  conspiracy.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  they  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  hoard  of  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  military  and  security 
documents,  all  classified  and 
illegally  obtained.  Amerasia  was 
ostensibly  a  legitimate  peri¬ 
odical,  “a  review  of  America 
and  the  Far  East.”  Although 
the  United  States  was  still  at 
war  in  the  Far  East,  the  editor 
denied  that  he  had  been  print¬ 
ing  anything  prejudicial  to 
American  security  and  sought 
to  explain  his  illegal  possession 
of  a  houseful  of  secret  and  con¬ 
fidential  documents  as  necessary 
background  material  for  maga¬ 
zine  articles. 

Korean  War  —  During  the 
Korean  conflict  a  number  of 
breaches  of  .security  and  of 
journalistic  ethics  occurred.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  can  be 
illustrated  beyond  cavil  simply 
by  reference  to  the  columns  of 
one  syndicated  newspaperman. 
Drew  Pearson.  Excerpts  from 
classified  documents  and  com¬ 
munications  were  carried  in  his 
column  on  the  following  dates: 
Saturday,  Dec.  30,  1950 
Tuesday,  Jan.  23,  1951 
Wednesday,  Jan.  31,  1951 
Monday,  April  30,  1951 
Tuesday,  Dec.  4,  1951 
Saturday,  May  17,  1952 
Saturday,  March  21,  1953. 

Prejudicial  to  Security 
Cold  War — In  periods  of  so- 
called  cold  war,  disclosures  of 
vital  defense  information  may 
harm  the  nation  as  gravely  as 
the  compromise  of  military  se¬ 
crets  during  actual  hostilities. 
At  the  request  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Government  Security, 
the  Department  of  Defense  in 
September,  1956,  supplied  the 
following  examples  of  publica¬ 
tion  prejudicial  to  the  national 
security: 

1.  A  national  weekly  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1956,  carried  an  article  on 
missiles.  The  article  contained 
many  general  statements,  some 
of  which  were  in  error;  how¬ 


ever,  in  other  respects  the  in¬ 
formation  w’as  essentially  cor¬ 
rect  and  disclosed  character¬ 
istics  of  missiles  still  in  a 
highly  classified  status. 

2.  Newspaper  stories  on  tes¬ 
timony  of  General  Partridge,  in 
executive  session,  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Pre¬ 
paredness  contained  classified 
material. 

3.  A  metropolitan  daily  in 
December  of  1953  published 
quite  accurately  the  then  highly 
classified  information  relative 
to  the  so-called  “New  Look.” 

4.  The  Army  protested  re¬ 
cently  to  Mr.  Wilson  on  the 
“intrusion”  of  Talos  into  the 
Continental  Defense  System. 
Secretary  Brucker  and  General 
Taylor  met  with  Mr.  Wilson 
late  one  evening.  The  next 
morning  a  metropolitan  daily 
carried  a  full  account  of  the 
protest  and  the  hand-carried 
Army  transmittal. 

20  Specific  Objections 

5.  In  March,  1956,  a  national 
magazine  article  on  Special 
Forces  activities  in  Europe  ap- 
peai'ed  to  be  a  violation  of 
Army  security  regulations.  A 
rough  draft  of  the  article  was 
submitted  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Army  unit  con¬ 
cerned,  who  returned  it  with  20 
specific  objections  and  with  the 
understanding  that  objection¬ 
able  features  would  be  removed 
and  that  photographs  accom¬ 
panying  the  article  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  clearance.  No  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  the  article  was 
submitted  to  United  States 
Army  headquarters  in  Europe 
and  no  submission  of  photo¬ 
graphs  or  text  was  made  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

6.  A  metropolitan  daily  in 
January,  1956,  published  an 
article  which  contained  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  classified  Air 
Force  Atlas  project.  Informa¬ 
tion  in  the  article  on  status 
of  the  rocket  and  its  test 
schedule  were  classified. 

7.  A  weekly  magazino  in 
January,  1956,  contained  an 
article  found  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
contain  classified  military  se¬ 
curity  information.  A.  E.  C.  re¬ 
commended  an  investigation  to 
determine  the  source  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  Air  Force  investiga¬ 
tion  failed  to  discover  the 
source  or  sources  from  which 
the  information  was  released. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Betrayal’ 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

Item  Under  Investigation 

8.  A  metropolitan  daily  in 
Iiecember,  1955,  carried  an 
irticle  considered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
contain  classified  information. 
Air  Force  investigation  showed 
that  the  article  had  not  been 
submitted  for  clearance,  and  the 
source  of  the  information  could 
not  be  determined. 


Drew  Pearson  Refutes 


Breaches  of  Security’ 


Drew  Pearson,  syndicated 
columnist,  was  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  name  in  Loyd 
Wright’s  indictment  of  “be¬ 
trayal”  by  the  press  of  national 
security  secrets. 

“During  the  Korean  conflict,” 
Mr.  Wright  stated,  “a  number 
of  breaches  of  security  and  of 
journalistic  ethics  occurred.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  can  be 


Douglas  MacArthur  in  their 
mid-Pacific  conference.  When 
the  New  York  Times  published 
an  almost  identical  story  April 
21,  1951,  using  the  same  quotes, 
it  was  awarded  a  pulitzer 
prize.” 

Next  he  took-up  the  column 
of  Jan.  31,  1951,  saying:  “I  pub¬ 
lished  the  partial  text  of  a 
captured  Chinese  combat  bul- 


the  enemy  knew  all  too  well 
about  the  most  ignominious  re¬ 
treat  in  American  military  his¬ 
tory.  Finally  it  was  published 
only  after  checking  with  a  top 
Pentagon  spokesman  to  make 
sure  no  military  security  would 
be  breached.” 

Case  of  Army  Politics 

Ridgw-ay’s  Promotion  —  “On 
April  30,  1951,  I  published  an 
abbreviated  exchange  of  cables 
between  the  Pentagon  and  Gen. 
MacArthur  in  Tokyo  in  which 
Washington  notifled  MacArthur 
that  it  planned  to  promote  Gen. 
Matthew  Ridgway,  newly-ap- 


9.  A  wire  service  story  in 
January,  1956,  carried  a  report 
on  the  use  of  air-to-air  missiles 
with  atomic  war-heads.  Because 
of  the  high  classification  and 
vital  importance  of  the  project, 
this  item  is  under  investigation 
by  Defense. 

10.  A  metropolitan  daily  in 
December,  1955,  published  an 
article  which  contained  classi¬ 
fied  information  about  the  Red¬ 
stone  and  Lacrosse  missiles. 

11.  A  trade  magJizine  in  No¬ 
vember,  1955,  carried  an  article 
which  was  determined  by  the 
.tir  Force  to  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  classified 
information  on  various  aspects 
of  the  guided  missile  program. 

(  lassified  Information 

12.  A  weekly  magazine,  in 
June,  1955,  in  an  editorial,  pub¬ 
lished  classified  information  on 
an  Air  Force  jet  engine  and  on 
guided  missiles. 

13.  A  metropolitan  daily,  in 
October,  1955,  published  an 
article  on  the  Army  Hawk 
guided  missile.  The  article 

;  contained  information  which  at 
[  that  lime  was  classified  for 
military  security  reasons.  The 
article  also  contained  classified 
information  on  the  Army  Nike 
B  missile. 

14.  Newspaper  columns  in  a 
metropolitan  daily  in  May  and 
July,  1954,  dealing  with  special 
weapons,  guided  missiles,  and 
hydrogen  warheads,  were  cer- 

i  tified  to  contain  classified  in- 
j  formation. 

15.  A  national  weekly  in 
November,  1955,  contained  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Sergeant  and 
Lacrosse  missiles  which  had  not 
Wn  cleared  for  publication  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and 
which  at  the  time  bore  a  mili¬ 
tary  security  classification. 

These  few  illustration  should 
suffice,  despite  our  duty  not  to 
r®veal  others,  to  establish  that 
the  commission’s  proposal  is 
supported  by  fact  and  that  the 
Junger  is  real. 


illustrated  beyond  cavil  simply 
by  reference  to  the  columns  of 
one  syndicated  newspaperman. 
Drew  Pearson. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  excerpts 
from  classified  documents  and 
communications  were  carried  in 
his  column  on  the  following 
dates: 

Saturday,  Dec.  30,  1950 
Tuesday,  Jan.  23,  1951 
Wednesday,  Jan.  31,  1951 
Monday,  April  30,  1951 
Tue.sday,  Dec.  4,  1951 
Saturday,  May  17,  1952 
Saturday,  March  21,  1953. 

Editor  &  Pubi-ishek  asked 
Mr.  Pearson  for  comment.  His 
reply  follows: 

Received  Congratulations 

“Loyd  Wright’s  charge  that  I 
gave  ‘aid  to  our  enemies’  by 
publication  of  unauthorized  ma¬ 
terial  does  not  gibe  with  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  received  from  the 
Defense  Department  congratu¬ 
lating  me  for  taking  pains  to 
submit  the  Nickerson  memo  to 
the  Pentagon  for  security  clear¬ 
ance.  It  also  does  not  gibe  with 
a  letter  received  from  the 
former  chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
dated  Aug.  14,  1953,  ‘as  I  look 
back  over  the  past  eight  years 
I  think  of  the  many  times  you 
have  had  our  interests  at  heart 
and  in  this  way  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  my  getting  my  job 
done.’ 

“Since  Mr.  Wright  singled  me 
out  among  19  national  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  writers, 
and  chose  to  mention  me  alone 
by  name,  I  should  like  to 
diagnose  tbe  columns  to  which 
he  refers  and  let  the  public  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  gave  ‘aid  to 
our  enemies.’  ” 

Truman-MacArthur  Talks 

Mr.  Pearson  began  his  list 
with  the  Wake  Island  Confer¬ 
ence. 

“On  Jan.  23,  1951,”  he  said, 
“I  reported  the  stenographic 
record  of  the  talk  between 
President  Truman  and  Gen. 


letin  giving  the  enemy’s  secret 
estimate  of  American  fighting 
ability.  The  report  was  humili¬ 
ating  to  the  United  States  in 
that  it  pointed  to  U.S.  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  lack  of  morale. 
However,  it  revealed  nothing  to 
the  enemy,  since  the  enemy 
wrote  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  pointed 
to  weaknesses  which  the  United 
States  had  to  cure  if  it  was  to 
win  in  Korea.  The  United 
States  has  always  operated  on 
the  theory  that  it  could  not  only 
take  criticism  but  benefit  from 
it.” 

Number  of  Chinese  in  Korea 

Mr.  Pearson  continued  his  list 
as  follows: 

MacArthur’s  Intelligence  — 
“On  Dec.  30,  1950,  I  published 
extracts  from  Gen.  MacArthur’s 
own  intelligence  reports  on  the 
size  of  the  Chinese  Army  which 
were  at  wide  variance  with  his 
own  public  statements. 

“MacArthur,  in  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  retreat  from  North 
Korea,  stated  on  Dec.  2  that 
there  were  about  .500,000 
Chinese  troops  in  Korea.  On 
Dec.  4,  he  upped  his  estimate 
to  more  than  one  million 
Chinese  in  Korea  or  on  the 
border.  On  Dec.  15  he  announced 
that  ‘a  bottomless  well  of 
Chinese  Communist  manpower 
continues  to  flow  into  Korea.’ 

“I  had  reported  that  the 
Chinese  forces  were  nowhere 
near  as  great  as  MacArthur 
claimed,  only  to  be  met  with 
MacArthur’s  own  official  de¬ 
nials. 

“Therefore  on  Dec.  30,  I  pub¬ 
lished  excerpts  from  the  reports 
of  MacArthur’s  own  intelligence 
chief,  Gen.  Charles  Willoughby, 
estimating  on  Dec.  6,  two  days 
after  MacArthur’s  million-man 
announcement,  that  there  were 
only  96,000  Chinese  opposite  the 
UN  8th  Army. 

“Mr.  Wright  states  that  this 
revealed  secrets  to  the  enemy. 
The  enemv.  however,  knew  the 
strength  of  its  own  army.  It  was 
also  published  one  month  after 


pointed  Korean  combat  com¬ 
mander,  to  be  a  full  general; 
and  in  which  MacArthur  op¬ 
posed  his  promotion.  This  col¬ 
umn,  which  Mr.  Wright  com¬ 
plains  about,  revealed  nothing 
more  than  military  politics. 

Less  consumer  goods  —  “On 
Dec.  4,  1951,  I  published  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  at  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
at  which  it  was  argued  that  the 
production  of  refrigerators, 
autos,  and  other  consumer 
goods  might  have  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed.  This  revealed  that  the 
American  public  might  have  to 
tighten  its  belt,  but  it  gave  no 
secrets  to  an  enemy.” 

Korean  Prison  Riots  —  “On 
May  17,  19.52,  after  Gen.  Francis 
Dodd  had  been  captured  by  riot¬ 
ing  North  Koreans  on  Koje 
Island,  I  published  the  tele- 
typed  bawling  out  which  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley  sent  to  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  and  Gen.  Charles 
Colson  for  letting  the  prisoners 
get  out  of  hand.  The  riots  were 
already  front  page  news.  Th? 
fact  that  Bradley  acted  prompt¬ 
ly  and  indignantly  was  healthy 
for  the  American  people  to 
know.” 

Mr.  Pearson  said  his  column 
of  March  21,  1953,  printed  the 
text  of  an  order  dated  March 
9,  1953,  by  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Roger  Kyes  to  De¬ 
fense  chiefs  advising  them  of 
heavy  military  budget  cuts. 
“This  involved  the  taxpayers’ 
money,  not  military  secrets, 
later  these  same  cuts  were  sent 
to  congressional  appropriations 
committees  and  made  public  by 
them,”  Mr.  Pearson  said. 


Retail  Rate  Rise 

The  New  York  Times  has 
announced  increases  in  retail 
store  advertising  rates  effective 
Sept.  1,  Rates  for  general, 
financial  and  other  classifica¬ 
tions  of  advertising  are  un¬ 
changed.  'The  retail  store  rate 
increase  approximates  4% 
weekdays  and  6%  on  Sunday. 
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STARK — "Death  in  the  Street,"  a 
photo  arranged  by  Robert  Lavelle 
with  pupils  from  a  Bible  School, 
points  up  the  horror  of  15  sum¬ 
mertime  fatalities.  The  Indlanap* 
olis  News  gave  the  photo  eight- 
column  play  across  Page  One, 
with  a  special  plea  to  motorists 
to  drive  carefully. 


under  tne  program,  newspa-  Canada  —  undeter- 

pernien  from  Australia,  Canada, 

Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan  j  Graham,  Xcw  Zealand 
and  the  United  Kingdom  will  Auckland,  to  the  Lonh- 

work  on  a  newspaper  in  the  Courier-Jounml. 

United  States  for  a  period  of  Charlie  Aheysiri  Gunawai- 

two  months  to  familiarize  them-  Associated  Newspapers 

selves  with  new.^paper  practices  Ceylon,  Ltd.,  Colombo,  to: 

and  reporting  techniques  and  Camden  Courier-Pont. 
problems.  The  third  month  will  Lionel  Hogg,  Herald  &  Week- 

be  devoted  to  tiavel  within  the  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Aus- 

country.  tralia,  to  the  Providence  Jour- 

Reciprocally,  eight  American  nal-Bidletin. 
newsmen  will  follow  the  same  Alan  Knowles,  Tilloti^onn 

program  in  Britain  and  the  Newspapers,  Bolton,  Lancashire, 
Commonwealth  countries.  England — undetermined. 

The  recipients  of  the  IPI  Fel-  Michael  Perry,  News  Chroni- 
lowships  and  the  newspapers  to  de,  London,  England  —  unde- 
which  they  will  be  assigned  are  termined. 

as  follow’s:  Alastair  Warren,  Glasgow 

To  the  Commonwealth  Herald,  Scotland  —  undeter- 

Australia — Leonard  Warner,  niined. 

Providence  (R.I.)  Joumal-Bul-  • 

letin,  to:  the  Herald  &  Weekly  .  .  i  *  «•  . 

Times  Ltd.,  Melbourne.  xTluillCipal  Affairs 

Canada— undetermined.  Series  Takes  Prize 

Ceylon  — Donald  Spaulding,  CoLUMBi's,  Ohio 

Camden  {N.J.)  Coiiner-Post  For  the  second  straight  year 
to:  Associated  Newspapers  of  Columbus  Dispatch  has  won 
Ceylon  Ltd.,  Colombo.  the  Frank  M.  Heller  Award  for 

New  Zea/av^-James  Ausen-  the  reporting  of  public  affairs, 
baugh,  LoxnsvMe  (Ky.)  Coimer-  ^he  winning  entry  consisted 
Journal,  to:  the  Neve  Zealand  articles  on  municipal 

Herald,  Auckland.  problems.  The  participating  re- 

Pakistan  Kenneth  Allen,  posters  were  Mary  McGarey, 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tnbune,  Carl  DeBloom  and  Dean 
to:  the  Eastern  Examiner,  Jauchius. 

Chittagong.  Second  place  went  to  Tom 

To  the  United  Kingdom  Duross,  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
Lowell  S.  Brandle,  St.  Peters-  News.  The  third  place  winner 
Imrg  (Fla.)  Times;  Thomas  Weiland,  of  Cincinnati. 

Cummings,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  ^ 

Daily  Mail;  Robeit  W.  Dietsch, 
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Palmer  Grant  a  t 

For  Book  Proj  eet  ducted 

A  series  of  unusual  text- 
books  for  grade  schools  will  be  ^ 
published  this  Fall  as  the  re- 
suit  of  a  research  project  made  ,  , 

possible  by  C.  E.  Palmer,  Ar- 

kansas  publisher  and  broad-  ’ 

.  SIX  pe 

caster.  ^ 

T  ,  ...  .  tn®  Pr 

In  announcing  the  publication 

of  the  new  Golden  Rule  Series, 
the  American  Book  Company  „ 
said  the  readers,  designed  for  ingtjno 
children  in  the  first  three  ,.psuU;g 
grades,  are  the  result  of  a  j 

three-year  study  in  character 
education  made  possible  by  a 
grant  of  the  Palmer  Founda-  submit 
tion  endowed  by  the  publisher  gbeck  i 
and  his  wife. 

The  new  books  are  designed  range 
to  build  moral  character  through  ggj] 
stories  which  illustrate  desir-  latest 
able  rules  of  conduct.  Benefl'c 

The  three  books  are  “Open  Mr. 
Window.s,”  “Open  Doors,”  and  Donalc 
Open  Roads.  ’  writer 

Senior  author  for  the  new  Mr. 
readers  is  Dr.  Ullin  W.  Leavell,  are  c< 
professor  of  education  and  di-  to  rur 
rector  of  the  McGuffey  Reading  panel 
Clinic  at  the  University  of  forum. 
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Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press;  and 
Charles  Goodman,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury;  newspapers 
undetermined. 

To  the  United  States 

A.  Ali  Khan  Mohammadzai, 
Eastern  Examiner,  Chittagong, 
Pakistan,  to  the  Albert  Lea 
Tribune. 

John  Gay  Davies,  Western 
Mail  &  Echo,  Cardiff,  Wales — 
undetermined. 

Joseph  N.  Gelmon,  Winnipeg 


Welcome  Awartl 

Cleveland 
Hank  Andrews,  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
been  chosen  as  the  nation’s  out¬ 
standing  outdoors  writer  in  the 
newspaper  division  of  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Outdoors 
Writers  Association  of  America. 
He  received  $1,000  with  the 
award  certificate.  The  news 
came  shortly  after  he  under¬ 
went  surgery  here. 


Virginia. 


Wins  Bar  Award 

Emmet  O’Brien,  chief  of  the 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  bureau  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  has  lieen 
awarded  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association’s  second  annual 
press  award,  for  a  series  of 
article  on  the  Youth  Court  Act, 
last  July.  Mr.  O’Brien  received 
a  check  for  $250  and  a  plaque. 

EDITOR  8i 


Special  Supplement 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  on  June 
16  published  a  special  roto 
magazine-style  supplement  of 
the  Chicagoland  Fair  two 
weeks  before  the  Fair  opened. 
Called  “Chicago-Land  of  Op¬ 
portunity,”  the  68-page  supple¬ 
ment  contained  29,000  lines  of 
advertising  from  65  Chicago 
and  national  firms. 
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rp  l)ass  in  the  legislature.  He  said' 

1  GX3.S  1  r©SS  some  law-makers  didn’t  behave 

k.  -  like  honorable  men  in  opposing 

/\  IPT*tpri  some  publishers 

^  “lacked  guts”  in  pushing  them. 

^  _  T^Vir»OQf  C  Lyndon  Johnson 

lO  1  IllGciLo  suggested  that  an  “open  cur¬ 

tain”  agreement  with  Russia  to 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  j^g  people  know  the  truth 
Threats  to  press  freedom  na-  about  America’s  peace  aims 
tionally  and  the  need  for  re-  could  end  a  disastrous  world 
view  of  this  state’s  libel  laws  orma  tupo 


were  highlighted  during  last 


arms  race. 

INS  General  Manager  Kings- 


week  s  two-day  sessions  of  the  bury  Sn.ith  urged  creation  of 
Texas  Press  Association  here.  ^  “mixed”  court  composed  of 
Jimmy  Gillentine,  publisher  Americans  and  nationals  of  the 
^  of  the  Hereford  Brand,  was  country  concerned,  with  a  neu- 
elected  association  president  to  tral  judge,  to  handle  cases  like 
^  succeed  David  C.  Leavell,  pub-  j-j^g  Girard  trial  in  Japan.  He 
—  lishcr  of  the  Galveston  News  demands  that  Japan  be 


and  Tribune, 


permitted  to  try  the  American 


U.S.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  qi  were  incited  by  the  Com- 
of  Texas  center^  his  fire  on  munist  and  Socialist  press. 


what  he  described  as  two 
threats  to  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  One  was  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  President’s  Corn- 


Dozens  of  Texas  newspapers 
were  cited  for  merit  and 
achievement.  Top  awards  for 
general  excellence  went  to  the 


j  mission  on  Government  Securi-  Lufkin  News  (among  dailies 
I  ty  that  a  law  be  enacted  mak-  with  rotary  or  tubular  press- 
ing  it  a  felony  to  communicate  gg) .  Levelland  Sun  News  (dail- 


information  classified  by  execu 
five  order  as  secret. 


ies  with  other  type  presses) ; 
Grand  Prairie  Texan,  semi- 


The  other  was  a  letter  from  weekly  and  tri-weekly  division; 
President  Eisenhower  to  De-  Dumas  Moore  Counttf  News, 
fense  Secretary  Charles  Wilson  weeklies  in  town  over  6,000; 
during  the  1954  McCarthy  com-  Gilmer  Mirror,  3,501-6,000 
mittee  hearings  intended  to  class;  Post  Dispatch,  2,001- 
prevent  an  army  attorney  from  3^500;  Farwell  State  Line  Trib- 
testifying  about  his  conversa-  2,000  or  less, 

tion  with  government  brass.  Russell  W.  Bryant,  editor- 

Oppose  Law  Proposal  publisher  of  the  Italy  Herald, 

Senator  Yarborough  argued  president  of  the 

that  the  Eisenhower  letter,  Texas  Editorial  Association, 
‘logically  extended,”  gives  to  members  have  been  in 

the  head  of  every  executive  newspaper  business  20 

agency  a  precedent  for  making  01  more. 

“confidential”  anything  he  * 

wants  to  cover  up.  1.  1  . 

The  Senator  bla.sted  the  se-  Consolidation  Move 
curity  commission’s  proposed  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

law  as  one  which  “would  allow  Consolidation  of  the  Moor- 
bureaucrats  to  cover  their  (Minn.)  Daily  News  with 


tracks — even  illegal  acts.’ 


the  Fargo  Forum  was  an- 


The  association  adopted  a  nounced  this  week  by  Norman 
resolution  opposing  such  a  law  IL  Black,  president  of  the  two 


as  that  proposed. 

Waggoner  Carr  of  Lubbock, 


publishing  companies.  The 
New.s,  which  has  a  circulation 


speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  of  around  4,000,  was  purchased 
Representatives,  suggested  the  January,  1955.  Lloyd  W. 
need  of  reviewing  libel  laws  to  Sveen  will  head  the  Minnesota 
determine  if  newspapers  are  operations  when  the  move  is 
unduly  hampered.  He  praised  completed  July  22. 
the  newspapers  for  their  part  • 

icandak  of  thf*"  government  3  ColIe^iailH  Oil  Slaff 
scandals  of  the  past  two  years  HnrsTtiv  T,>v 

and  speculated  whether  libel  t,.  „  •  *  ’ 

laws  could  forbid  their  printing  .seniors  are  get- 

facts  which  might  prevent  the  experience  under  the  sum- 

People  from  electing  officehold-  ‘"t®™«hip  ,irogram  of  the 


^Betrayal  ^Charge 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


(William  D.  Mitchell,  a  for¬ 
mer  Attorney  General  in  the 
Hoover  Administration,  pre¬ 
sented  the  matter  to  the  jury 
at  the  request  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Francis  Biddle.  After  ex¬ 
amining  many  witnesses,  Mr. 
Mitchell  announced:  “The  jury 
has  considered  the  case  fully 
and  its  conclusion  that  no  vio¬ 
lation  of  law  was  disclosed 
settles  the  matter.” 

(Likewise,  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship  accepted  the  explanation 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  editors. 
The  story  was  attributed  to 
“reliable  sources  in  naval  in¬ 
telligence.”) 

Already  a  Crime 

Chairman  WYight  protested 
the  contention  that  a  new'  and 
unknown  principle  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  protection 
laws,  proposed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  now  is  a  crime  he  illus¬ 
trated,  for  a  government  em¬ 
ploye  wrongfully  to  disclose 
classified  information  and  if  a 
newspaperman  or  anyone  else 
connives  w'ith  the  employe  to 
obtain  the  information,  he  mav 
bt*  prosecuted  for  conspiracy. 
Also,  if  the  information  is  pur¬ 
loined,  with  or  without  conniv¬ 
ance,  prosecution  under  the  es¬ 
pionage  laws  is  permissible — if 
the  information  is  disclosed  with 
know’ledge  or  reason  to  believe 
the  result  may  be  injury  to  the 
United  States  or  aid  to  a 
foreign  nation. 

The  Commission,  it  appears, 
is  seeking  to  lighten  the  blow, 
not  w’eight  it.  Mr.  Wright  said: 
“The  Commission  did  not  believe 
that  the  harsh  penalty  of  10 
years  imprisonment  or  the  stig¬ 
ma  of  the  spy  should  lie  visited 
on  the  offender  who  exploits  de¬ 
fense  secrets  in  quest  of  juib- 
licity  and  monetary  gain.  We 
therefore  sought  to  provide  a 


Confidential 


law  properly  tailored  to  the  of¬ 
fense.” 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission 
rejected  the  defense  that  the 
publication  was  without  intent 
or  knowledge  that  harm  to  the 
nation  would  result.  It  is  not  n 
matter  on  which  the  reporter 
may  be  permitted  to  speculate 
and  he  has  no  right  to  take 
the  law  and  the  survival  of  the 
nation  into  his  own  hands,  the 
justification  runs.  The  state¬ 
ment  remihds  that  there  are 
avenues  of  appeal  from  suspect¬ 
ed  overclassification  but  insists 
that,  when  overruled,  “no  loyal 
American,  newsman  or  not, 
should  have  the  right  to  arro¬ 
gate  to  himself  the  critical  de¬ 
cision  and  to  jeopardize  the  na¬ 
tion  by  overruling  the  informed 
judgment  of  the  responsible  of¬ 
ficials.  No  crime  could  be  made 
out  if  a  judge  decrees  the  power 
to  classify  had  been  abused  in 
the  instance  under  examina¬ 
tion.” 

Chairman  Wright  reminded 
that  the  proposed  changes  are 
applicable  to  all  persons  and 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  aimed 
at  newspapermen.  But,  he  said, 
“It  is  the  impact  of  the  rare 
breaches  of  security  by  a  re¬ 
porter  or  news  broadcaster  that 
makes  the  misconduct  so  highly 
reprehensible.  An  ordinary  per¬ 
son  who  might  obtain  such  in¬ 
formation  and  talk  about  it 
would  normally  reach  only  a 
few  people.  The  breadth  of  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  newsman’s  in¬ 
formation  magnifies  the  peril.” 
• 

Salute  Jack  Lynch 

Cleveland 

J.  J.  (Jack)  Lynch,  oldest 
employe  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
in  point  of  service,  was  recent¬ 
ly  saluted  by  the  paper.  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  has  the  only  70-year 
pin  in  the  Press  organization, 
was  assistant  business  manager 
and  circulation  manager  of  the 
paper  in  the  days  when  it  was 
the  Penny  Press.  He  will  be  88 
on  .^ug.  1. 


•  Appraisals 


Negotiations 


Financing 


ers  who  would  betray  their 
public  trust. 

‘Lacked  Guts’ 


Houston  Press. 

Don  Clark,  21,  and  John 
Barnhill,  20,  University  of 
Texas  students,  have  joined  the 
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BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


President  Leavell  of  the  as-  copy  desk  and  city  staff,  respec- 
sociation  chided  legislators  and  tively.  Ann  Farmer,  20,  statt' 
lellow-publishers  alike  for  fail-  tennis  champion  of  1952,  i.s 
of  numerous  TPA-spon-  working  on  the  women’s  sec- 
sored  good  government  bills  totion. 
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D.  Attaway, 
Shreveport 
Journal,  Dies 

Shren'EPOrt,  La. 

Douglas  Attaway,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Shreveport 
Journal,  died  July  1  at  the  age 
of  79.  He  had  been  ill  a  long 
time. 

At  22  he  came  here  from  his 
home  town  of  Wajmesboro,  Ga. 
and  accepted  a  position  with 
W.  E.  Hamilton,  then  publisher 
of  the  Journal,  at  $10  a  w’eek. 
Mr.  Hamilton  also  owned  the 
electric  light  and  power  fran¬ 
chise. 

The  Journal,  which  had  been 
launched  as  a  four-page  .sheet 
six  years  previously  by  four 
striking  printers,  was  a  news¬ 
paper  of  small  proportions,  its 
equipment  limited  and  its  news 
service  practically  nil.  During 
its  brief  existence  it  had 
changed  hands  a  number  of 
times. 

In  1911,  when  the  local  op¬ 
tion  issue  was  at  its  height,  a 
group  of  prohibitionists,  headed 
by  Col.  J.  B.  Ardis,  wholesale 
grocer,  bought  the  paper  from 
Mr.  Hamilton,  organized  the 
Shreveport  Journal  Publishing 
Company  and  elected  A.  J. 
Fi'antz  president  and  general 
manager,  and  Mr.  Attaway  as 
secretary. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1918, 
Col.  Ardis,  majority  stockholder, 
sold  his  interest  to  0.  A. 
Wright,  head  of  the  Atlas  Oil 
Company.  Mr.  Attaway  was 
made  general  manager  and  one 
year  later  he  acquired  Mr. 
Wright’s  holdings  and  thereby 
gained  full  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

Mr.  Attaway’s  first  move  was 
to  departmentize  the  business 
and  delegate  authority  to  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Attaway’s 


Douglas  Attaway 

first  year  of  full  control,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Journal,  a  dividend  was 
declared  and  a  substantial  sum 
set  aside  to  surplus. 

Later  the  Journal  acquired 
its  own  building  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $200,000. 

Mr.  Attaway  always  found 
time  to  give  his  personal  aid 
to  civic,  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  activities. 

In  1910  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Bessie  Fisher,  daughter  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  Fisher,  a  pioneer 
Shreveport  physician.  She  sur¬ 
vives  with  a  son,  D.  F.  Atta¬ 
way,  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal,  and  a  daughter,  Bet¬ 
ty,  (Mrs.  Robert  F.  Wiemar). 

• 

New  Postal  Charges 

On  Mailing  Lists 

Washington 

Newspaper  publishers  will 
pay  five  cents,  instead  of  three 
cents,  for  each  form  3579  (used 
to  notify  publishers  of  sub¬ 
scriber’s  change  of  address) 
that  they  receive  back  from  the 
post  office.  Mailers  who  submit 
mailing  lists  to  post  offices  for 
correction  (this  means  insert¬ 
ing  new  addresses  for  people 
who  have  moved,  and  so  forth) 
will  pay  a  minimum  five  cents 
a  name.  Previously  the  rate 
was  one  cent. 
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J-Professor 
Buys  Papers, 
Radio  Station 

Durant,  Okla. 

Robert  V.  Peterson,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
his  family  have  purchased  the 
interests  of  Bob  and  Bennett 
Story  in  the  Durant  Daily 
Democrat  and  radio  station 
KSEO. 

The  Story  family  has  been 
associated  with  the  newspaper 
for  50  years. 

Mr.  Peterson,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach,  said  Charles  L. 
Ward,  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Democrat  and  Durant 
Weekly  Xeu'n  the  past  two 
years,  will  become  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Two  of  the  professor’s  sons 
will  be  active  on  the  papers: 
Robert  H.  Peterson  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  Richard  P. 
Peterson  on  the  advertising 
staff.  Both  have  been  engaged 
in  public  relations  work. 

• 

Unions’  Dispute 
Puts  Comics  on  TV 

St.  Louis 

The  Post-Dispatch  was  with¬ 
out  its  Sunday  comic  supple¬ 
ments  June  30  because  of  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  which 
prevented  delivery  of  the 
comics  to  the  paper’s  auxiliary 
plant  where  they  are  inserted. 
To  make  up  for  the  omission, 
the  paper  had  the  comics  read 
on  its  television  station,  KSD- 
TV. 

The  dispute  is  between  the 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  and 
dock  workers  who  are  members 
of  the  Teamsters’  Union.  Both 
claim  jurisdiction  over  the  un¬ 
loading  of  trucks  hauling  the 
comic  supplements  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  where  they  are 
printed,  to  the  P-D  plant. 

• 


Finn  Assigned  i 
To  PR  Effort 


CiNCIN.N.U 


Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  d 
rector  of  the  Times-Star  siiv 
1940,  has  been  promoted  to  a 


Schmidt 
ceeds  M  r. 


sistant  to  thf 
publisher  f  o : 
public  relations. 

David  S.  In¬ 
galls,  publisher 
announced  also 
that  William  JI 
Schmidt,  w  he 
came  to  the 
paper  last  Au¬ 
gust  as  adver¬ 
tising  sales 
manager  suc- 
1  as  advertising 


director. 

Mr.  Finn,  a  former  presiden: 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Association  and  alsc 
of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  will  devote  full¬ 
time  toward  furthering  Times- 
Star  relations  with  civic  and 
other  groups.  Lloyd  B.  Taft 
executive  vicepresident,  will 
continue  supervision  of  promo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  University,  was  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  ad 
vertising  manager  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard. 


Fremont  Dailies 
Collect  for  Fremont 

Fremont,  Ohio 
Financial  campaigns  recently 
were  put  on  by  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Fremont  (Ohio) 
News-Messenger  and  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (Nebr.)  Guide  and  Trib¬ 
une,  for  relief  of  tornado- 
stricken  Fremont,  Mo. 

The  Ohio  paper  collected 
$2,582.29,  and  the  Nebraska 
paper  counted  $2,038.22.  The 
fund  was  turned  over  to  a 
civic  committee  of  the  Missouri 
village  of  200  population. 


In  University  Job 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Lawrence  J.  Kane,  former 
staff  reporter  of  the  Waltham 
News-Tribune  and  Army 
correspondent,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  at  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  served  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Mayor 
Paul  V.  Shaughnessy  of  Wal¬ 
tham  prior  to  joining  the  Bran¬ 
deis  staff  as  publications  editor 
in  the  university  News  Bureau 
a  year  ago. 
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I  »  annual  convention  here  in  Oc-  was  presented  to  Mr.  Lucey. 

\_>(ri3.riff0S  tober.  He  recently  resigned  from  the 

^  The  board  elected  a  new  ad-  board. 

vertising  division  director.  The  board  accepted  94  new 
iyiLllllU10  Vjlly  Robert  W.  Boggs,  assistant  non-publication  memberships, 

,  -r-vi  manager,  public  relations  de-  including  the  bureau’s  1,000th 

I  icflTlO*  partment.  Union  Carbide  Corp.  buyer  member,  and  66  publica- 

!ljloLlii^  J-  jjg  succeeds  Kenneth  L.  Walt-  tiou  applications. 

ers.  General  Electric  Co.,  who  • 

Chicago  resigned  from  GE  to  become  New  Sports  Editor 

A  change  in  Audit  Bureau  of  vicepresident  of  Roy  Eastman  Montreal 

Circulations’  by-laws  provides  research.  The  Montreal  Star  has  an- 

that,  effective  with  the  period  special  resolution,  com-  nounced  the  appointment  of 

aiding  March  31,  1958,  dual  mending  the  11  years  of  service  Harold  Atkins  as  sports  editor, 

ind  'or  multiple  city  listings  ap-  William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence  The  title  passes  from  Basil 
pear  in  newspaper  ABC  re-  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune,  as  O’Meara,  who  will  continue  to 
ports  in  the  future  only  in  para-  newspaper  division  director,  write  a  daily  column, 
p-aph  2(A)  and  15. 


f  Adoption  of  the  new  rule  was 
approved  by  ABC  directors  at 
their  meeting  last  weekend  at 
Murray  Bay,  Canada.  The  affect 
of  this  rule  would  provide  that 
1  no  dual  or  multiple  city  listing 
'  information  appear  in  the  title 
headline  or  margins  of  ABC  re- 
ports,  or  in  the  old  “city  of  pub- 
•  lication’’  paragraph, 
lino' 

a.'i  Required  Data 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Netoapaper  Brokera 


A.NNOUNCEMENTS 

Publicationa  For  Sale 


Required  Data  midwest  NEWSPAPERS  mountain  weekly,  one 

a  .#•  ij  TT  w  AAoo  of  best,  requires  down  pmt.  of  around 

Under  the  new  rule,  the  fol-  Heman  Koch,  2928  J50.000,  give  qualifications.  Bailey- 


lowing  information  in  boldface 
“  tvne  to  be  <!hown  in  the  un-  “AY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  NEW  ENGLAND:  Unopposed  «;Mkly 
I„,  IS  to  De  snow  n  in  tne  up  EsUblUhed  1914.  Newspaper*  bought  Rrossing  $44,500,  netting  117,500. 

.  per  righthand  corner  of  pub-  and  sold  without  publicity.  Business  90%  unsolicited,  ceiling  much 

’•icr,  , _ ,  _ j  -  higher  for  hustler.  Clean  modem  shop. 

alst  statements  ana  audit  sales.  appraisals,  manage-  town  of  6,000.  Very  fine  buy  at  $40,000, 

V  reports:  MENT’aid.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  about  $15,000  down.  The  DIAL  Agency, 

1  ..  COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  66  Adelaide,  Detroit  1,  Mich. _ 

ht  1.  Name  of  the  paper  as  it  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ with  $8,000  down  buy  North  Da- 

the  appears  in  the  logotype  or  the  sales  -  purchases  handled  with  kota  weekly ;  can  pay  off  balance  from 

All  paper.  discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 

Au-  V  c  mcnt ;  home  owning  employes;  no 

ver-  2.  The  city,  countv  and  state  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

eve  ‘  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  J}^  National  Buildin«, 

e  S  of  publication.  _  u  .  C  j  ,o,eo  wr  m  V  Moorhead.  Minnesota. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash-  _ _ _ _ — 

sue-  3.  Whether  published  mom-  ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66,  NORTHERN  NEW  _  YORK  weekly 

sine  inn,  Calif.  Day  Or  Nile  Phonei  EX  1-6288.  P'‘'"ting  business: 

ing,  evening  Ol  ounday. _ grossing  $135,000.00  yearly:  high  net: 

4  Reference  in  boldface  tvne  ★★  personal  Service  backed  by  30  daily  potential  in  growing  market: 

fpTi’  oolUiace  type  exiierience  in  the  West.  Slypes,  own  building:  adequate  mechanical 

:  to  paragraphs  2(A)  and  15  of  Rountree  &  Co..  626  Market  St.,  San  equipment.  Address  Box  2725,  Editor 

thp  vonnrt  fPnvncrrqnh  9  ig  ihp  Francisco  6,  California.  &  Publisher. _ 

me  leport.  (Uaiagiapn  z  is  the  - -  viteekly  newspaper  and  job 

information  on  the  paper  S  zones  NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest-  shop:  Ixing  Island:  two  linotype 

and  paragraph  15  is  the  expla- 

fill-'  .  .  ,  '  i  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926.  net;  opportunity  in  fine  community 

;  natory  information).  It  is  fur-  kot  u..  P^f®  *36,- 

■jj  ther  provided  that  in  para-  buys  the  newspaper  the  p,,^  I  000.00 :  ^ly  $16,000.00  cash  ^wn  and 

graphs  2  and  15  the  dual  and/or  ?onality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ™s  "CddrelrBox  Rlit" 

ait  I  ^  li.*  1  -A  1*  A‘  u  11  •  w  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

multiple  city  listing  shall  hi-  selling.  a  Publisher. _ 

imo-  those  incorporated  len  feighner  agency  own  a  California  paper? 

places  within  the  ABC  City  Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  In  no  other  state  are  values  increas- 

of  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  ’ 

j  The  board  authorized  inclu-  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

nv  w*  ,«»  a  ^  IS*  I  Weeklies  &  Semis  $3.->.000-Ui>. 

(Jq.  Sion  of  1950  Canadian  census  w.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

ad  fiRures  in  Canadian  reports,  ef-  - : -  J.  R.  GABBERT 

factiv„  Neteapaper  Appraiaera  _ ..  „  . 


Virginia  St,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kans. 


ions  ,  ? 

In.  4Te  IS 
!he- 
alst 

^  J,  reports 


Weeklies  &  Semi’s  $3.*>.000-Ui>. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3987  Oranee  Riverside.  Cal. 


i/rfl*  fective  with  publishers’  state-  ■  etcgpqp _ PP _ e  Riverside,  Cal. 

ments  for  the  jieiiod  ending  NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  interf^'^t  in  southern  wkekiTv 

Stnt  .30  1057  *  itT  P“*'P°"**  with  contract  for  complete  control  in 

oipi.  .JO,  Over  135  valuations  made  5  ypn„.  cash  required  $38,000.  Pub- 

The  bureau’s  simplification  KxperiencT 

committee,  established  in  1954  !  Complete  reports  submitted  - : - 1 — ^ - 

ass.  to  streamline  ABC  rules  and  A.  s.  VAN  benthuysen  weeklies-dailies 

■  ,  J.  1  J  u  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ^E  OFFER  an  outaUnding  list  of 

mer  I  procedures,  was  dissolved  by  _  Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 

urn  action  of  the  board.  The  com-  Publicationa  For  Sale  "bHglTtirn. 

(Var  mittee’s  work  will  be  continued  outstanding  weekly  set-up.  jack  l.  stoll  a  associates 

ned  by  the  auditinir  nracticos  and  *'''’'**  excellent  equipment  and  422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg. 

I  ^  Udltmg  I  l  ice  ai  U  I  priced  at  $78,000,  down  payment  fi3gl  Hollywood  Blvd. 

9*  rules  COmmittet'S,  working  in  I  $22,000.  chart  Area  9.  Box  2625,  Edi-  Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

Jni”  4.’  -Ai.  \  I  A  Publisher.  — 

conjunction  with  bureau  man-  !  Trriro~i~*  K^fr ' t^t - r - r — r:uTr  i  l  d«  .  i?  e  # 

oH.  ^  MARYlaANP- Old  county  seat  weekly  Job  Plant»  For  Sale 

^KOinent.  and  job  plant:  irrossin^  176,000.00  '  . 

yor  yearly:  Rtxil  net:  4,000  plus  paid  cir-  HKART  OF  MIAMI.  OfTt^et  plant  fully 

^  Special  mcetinjir  nf  weekly  culatlon:  own  buildinK  Rnd  mo<Iern  equip)>ed  with  latest.  Owner  and 

newqnmwkf  vlmII  eiiuipment ;  irrowinir  market  with  daily  wonuin  hehter  Kn>(i.Hed  $24,000  last 

.jn-  y^spaptl  mcmoeis  win  take  i^l;  price  $85.000.00:  only  $35.-  year,  net  $8,500.  Ample  equipment  to 

itor  f  place  as  a  part  of  the  divisional  OOO.OO  cash  down  payment  required  double  with  more  help.  Trice  $20,500 

..  i  v  1  1  J  J  Ai-  fn»m  experienci*d  publisher.  .Adilress  with  $15,000  down.  Our  No.  9971.  May 

eaU  “  eetin^S  scheduled  during  the  |  2726,  tklitor  &  Tuhlisher.  Bn>thers,  Bini^hamton,  N.  Y. 
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INTERF^'JT  IN  SOUTHERN  WEEKLY 
with  contract  for  complete  control  in  | 
6  years.  Cash  required  $38,000.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Service,  P.O.  Box  31.82,  Greens-  ■ 
boro,  N.  C. 

WEEKLIES-DAILIES 


422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg. 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

Job  Planta  For  Sale 


fn>m  exiierienced  piiblisher.  .Adilress  I  with  $16,000  down.  Our  No.  9971.  May 
Box  2726,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher.  I  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publicationa  W anted 

DAILY  PUBLISHER,  28  years  as 
newspaperman,  wishes  to  contract  to 
manage,  to  lease,  or  to  purchase  (with 
small  down  payment)  daily  needing 
some  of  the  abundant  young  talent  in 
his  present  highly  successful  operation. 
Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  5.  Circulation 
6,000  to  30.000.  Replies  in  confidence. 
Box  2604,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  anxious  to  retire?  Am¬ 
bitious  young  newspaiierman,  13  years 
experience  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  interested  in  lease  with  option  ar¬ 
rangement  on  small  daily  or  healthy 
weekly.  Modest  investment  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Upper  midwest  preferred.  L.  E. 
Reeve,  258  n3rd  St.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

PROMINENT  PUBLISHER 
WILL  BUY 

■  MAGAZINES 

■  RADIO  STATIONS 

■  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

■  NEWSPAPERS 

Newsstand  distribution  publica¬ 
tion  preferred. 

Will  consider  trade  or 
business  magazines. 

All  negotiations  with  principal.  Strict¬ 
ly  confidential.  Box  2700,  Bkiitor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  couple 
have  sizeable  down  payment  for  week¬ 
ly  in  town  of  5,000.  Could  take  over 
immediately.  Paul  Cunningham,  Elba, 
Alabama. 

A  BRITISH  EDITION  of  your  peri¬ 
odical  or  annual  may  interest  us.  Send 
siiecimen  and  promotion  literature  to 
Press  Books  Ltd.  Worcester  Park,  Sur¬ 
rey,  England. 

Buaineaa  Opportmnitiea 

EXCELLE.N'T  BUSINESS  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY,  Photo  Engraving  shop  for 
sale — Located  in  central  New  England 
City — Fully  euipped  for  large  produc¬ 
tion— MUST  SELL  IMMEDIATELY— 
Other  interests — Large  ix>t*ntial  busi¬ 
ness — Nearest  competition  60  miles — 
Accounts  from  New  York,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Box  2741,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 

Un«  Rotas  Each  Consacvllvo 
Insaftlon 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (PayabI*  ollb 
.  srdsr)  4  tloss  O  50c  ■tr  Im*  tacb 
hMrtlaa;  3  tioss  •  55c;  2  •  60c; 

1  0  6^.  Add  20c  tor  Box  Strvic*.  l 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS: 

4  tlMS  •  9Sc  ptr  lint  sneh  inssrtion; 

I  3  Ums  •  $1.00;  2  tism  •  $1.05; 

1  •  $1.10.  3  liM  MisioMi.  Add  20c 
ftr  Box  Ssrrict. 

j  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
I  VERTISING,  Wodnasdoy,  2  p.m. 
CotMt  30  wits  per  lint,  no  akbreviations 
(add  1  lint  (or  box  iaforiMtion.)  B«x 
holdsrf’  identitiss  held  in  strict  enn- 
fldsne*.  Rtfliss  oalM  dnily.  EdKor  A 
PaMWitr  rttarso*  tbs  ripM  to  sdit  all 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Aiadt  1  6  13  26  51 

Un«  TIm  TIsns  Host  Ubn*  Um 
564  $510  9430  $406  $370  $339 
282  290  240  228  210  190 

141  165  140  128  123  UR 

70  106  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Tlmn*  Towns  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phono  IRyont  9-30S2 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wire 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88.  N.  Y. 

BArcIay  7-9776 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector.  MovinK.  RebnildinK 
Flatbed  Soni-Cylindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court.  Islip.  New  York 
JU  1-0687 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

For  sale: 


4— MODEL  18  Meryenthaler  Linotype 
machines  with  2  magazines  90 
channel.  4  mold  discs  with  very 
latest  Micro  Therm  electric  pots, 
Mohr  measure  control.  Cline  West- 
inghouse  AC-220  Volt  motors.  These 
machines  are  in  top  shape  having 
been  kept  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion  by  our  Linotype  mechanics 
who  constantly  replace  parts  when 
needed  to  prevent  any  interruption 
in  our  production. 

PRICE  Is  $  1 ,200.00  per  machine 

FOR  information  please  call  or  write 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Purchasing  De¬ 
partment,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  1 


Composing  Room 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height — Send  for  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  33  St.,  PhiU.,  Pa. 

MODEL  G  4/4  Intertype  with  Mohr 
saw  and  quadder.  6  Mold  disk.  Post¬ 
war.  Compton  Printing  Co.,  1029  W. 
Washington,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

_ Mail  Room _ 

JAMPOL  LIVE  ROLLER  Feeder  Type 
Conveyor — power  driven  roller  type 
table  for  carrying  stacks  of  newspa¬ 
pers  from  conveyors  to  whatever  type 
wire  tying  equipment  you  may  have. 
Also  complete  gravity  chute  one  sdory 
high.  Both  nine  years  old.  in  perfert 
condition,  and  priced  to  sell.  Ohio 
State  Journal.  Columbus  16.  Ohio. 

_ Press  Room _ 

SCOTT  ROTARY  PRESS 

6  Heavy  Duty  Units 
1  High  Speed  Folder  &  Balloon  Former 
Substructure  &  Jones  Tension 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Drives 
Length  of  sheet  cutoff  23  9/16” 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 

3  Low  Construction  Printing  Units 
1  Double  High  Speed  Folder 
End  Roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Drives 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine 
Length  of  sheet  cutoff  22  3/4” 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


TELETYPESETTER  Multiface  Per¬ 
forator  #778  Good  condition,  price 
31,200.00,  Deane  Funk,  Evening  Out¬ 
look.  Santa  Monica,  California. 

INTERTYPE— Model  C  Serial  7367,  4 
molds,  liners.  Gas  pot.  32500.  loaded 
on  your  truck,  see  in  operation.  Allen, 
Lane  &  Scott,  2300  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 


MODEL  29  Linotype  Mixer,  Ser 
;:;62264 

EQUIPPED  with  4-moId  disk,  outboard 
quadder,  Mohr  saw ;  gas  pot ;  Emer¬ 
son  motor,  220V,  60  C,  3  ph. ;  one 
Universal  adjustable  mold ;  14  pt  re¬ 
cessed  mold ;  1 8  pt  2-lettcr  mold ;  24 
pt  2-letter  mold 

2  72-CHANNEL  split  magazines 
2  90-CHANNEL  full  length  magazines 
EXTRA  72-channel  splits  available 

MACHINE  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Reason  for  selling;  Fotosetter  makes 
machine  surplus. 

CONTACT  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evansville 
Printing  Corp.,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

LINO  8  jt54116,  gas.  Monomelt,  4 
Molds,  Excellent  condition.  Extra  Mags. 
Tompkins  Printing  Ekiuipment,  712  S. 
Clark,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  NATION'S  Newspaiier  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — 384.50  to  397.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
'W'orld’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
3125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WILUAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  III. 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OP  THE  LARGESIT 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACTUTIES. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES 
out  of  the  former 

BOSTON  POST 


14  HOE  PRESSES— 22  3/4” 

2—  QUADS— 16/32  pages 

3—  SEXTUPLES— 24/48  pages 
7— OCTUPLES— 32/64  pages 
2— DECUPLES — 40/80  pages 

All  equipped  to  handle  color  with 
Portable  Color  Fountains,  Double 
Folders,  Conveyors.  All  end  fed  with 
Power  Roll  Hoists. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER- 
CHASES— TURTLES— 6’  STEEL  TOP 
MAKEUP  TABLES— REMELT  FUR¬ 
NACE  with  WATERCOOLED  MOLDS 
— VANDERCOOK  25  FULL  PAGE 
PROOF  PRESS— ROYLE  RADIAL 
ROUTER— ROYLE  SAW— TWO  8 
TON  OBROUND  ELECTRIC  METAL 
POTS— 3  WOOD  STANDARD  AUTO¬ 
SHAVERS— WESEL  RADIAL  ARM 
ROUTER— HOE  JIGSAW  A  DRILL— 
2  HOE  FULL  PAGE  and  2  HOE  5 
COLUMN  FLAT  CASTERS. 

LEWIS  -  SHEPARD  ROTATING 
CLAMP  newsprint  handling  truck  with 
battery  charger — LIKE  NEW 

EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR  QUICK 
SALE  AND  IMMEDIATE  REMOVAL 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  ST.  —  NEW  YORK  17 
oxford  7-4590 

32-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Press  now  available,  AC  drive,  all 
stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


PIECEMEAL  SALE  AUCTION 
PRICES 

GERINGER  PRESS,  2520  S.  Pulaski, 
(hiicago.  Duplex  double  sixteen  rotary 
newspaper  press  with  twin  folders,  mat 
roller,  furnace,  pony  autoplate,  scorch¬ 
er,  router  complete,  4-Intertypea  model 
A-B-C :  Linotype  model  6 ;  TOmplete  as¬ 
sortment  Lino  mats ;  Miller  heavy 
duty  saw:  Flat  casting  box;  Flat  plate 
shaver;  Steel  galley  cabinets  double  A 
triple  column;  Full  page  storage 
cabinets;  Combination  jig  saw  A 
drill ;  Ludlow  typograph  complete  with 
mats  A  cabinet;  Nolan  radial  arm 
router;  Newspaper  turtles  A  chases; 
12x18  Kluge;  #2  Kelly;  44”  Auto 
clamp  paper  cutter ;  Barrett  electric 
stacker;  New  Addressograph  with  suc¬ 
tion  feeder,  conveyor  A  new  Grapho- 
type  complete  with  steel  plate  cabinets. 
Selling  Agents  J.  Spero  A  Co.,  649 
W.  Randolph  St.,  A  Economy  Printers 
Products  Co.,  609  S.  LaSalle  St..  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. _ _ 

2-UNIT  DUPLEX 

82-Page  2-Unit  press,  AC  drive.  Pony 
Autoplate  and  all  stereotype  equipment 
Available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


24  PG.  GOSS  UNITUBE  (1947) 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive,  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Spring  1958. 

3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press — 230^« — Stereo — AC. 

Location:  Portsmouth,  Va. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-type — 22^i"  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  8-arm  Reels  A  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed.  22Si”  Cut-off  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Location :  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 

6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 
223/V' 

ARCH  TYPE  Units— White  Metal 
tarings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions,  Trackage  and  Turntable.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately — Located  Detroit. 

16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

H  &  %  PK.  Folder — Stereo— AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

oxford  7-4590 

GOSS  PRESS  FOR  SALE  4-deck, 
double  width.  32-64  pages,  22%  inch 
cutoff,  AC  motor.  Available  early  in 
1958.  Contact  T.  R.  Williams,  Jr., 
The  Gadsden  Times,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


Goss  Double  Width  Unit 
Type  Press 

4  Units — Double  Folders — 
Floor  Feed 

AC  Drive  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
Stereotype 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 
Available  Late  This  Year 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia — 
Sentinel  Company 

or 

The  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company 

Division  of  Miehle-Ooss-Dexter 
Incorporatpii 

5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 

GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 

8  color  cylinders,  AC  Drive,  28  A' 
cutoff.  Available  October. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


64  PAGE 


SPEEDLINER 

Four  Units.  Color  Cylinder  for 
FULL  CX)I/>R 

23  A”  Cut  Off,  9  column  width 
rollers,  AC  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols  reconditioned.  Bay  window  s^ 
rangement,  underfed 

AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY.  1958 

This  press  is  producing  excellent 
R.O.P.  full  color  printing  as  well  M 
spot  color  regularly.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  t-ample  editions. 

May  be  seen  in  operation  at 

THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE 
LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 

UPPER  Former  for  Unitubular,  Sub¬ 
structure  with  spindles,  tension  blocki 
for  4-Unit  Unitubular.  Available. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idahe. 

GOSS  6  unit  type  press  purchased  i» 
1924.  In  the  past  five  years,  more  than 
320,000  have  been  spent  on  this  press 
to  put  it  in  A-1  condition. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
PRINTS  48  pages  (all  black) 

I  PRINTS  40  pages  (two  colors  and 
black )  straight 

1  PRINTS  72  pages  collect 
j  USES  62"  paper  roll 

I  PAPER  is  end  fed 

I  CUT-OFF  23A 

PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 

'  PRESS  runs  at  34.000  an  hour 

i  THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 

I  ALL  electrical  control  equipment 

TWO  75  HP  Motors— d.c.  current 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con- 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

This  press  is  located  in  Eric,  P** 
Price  is  $55,000.00  as  is  where  is*  Coo* 
tact  Clarence  Moser,  Erie  Tiio«** 
Erie.  Pa. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  W- 
I  60,  76  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxf«* 

I  ^x  903,  Boise,  Idaho 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pre$a  Room 


ROTARY  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

WAREHOUSED  in  Philadelphia.  Six 
hoe  Superspeed  Units,  22%  inch  paRe 
nt-olT  with  two  double  folders,  sub¬ 
structure.  Kohler  Reels,  Wood  Auto 
Pisters,  Dollies.  Cutler-Hammer  Con- 
Kjrors.  Equipment  is  out  of  the  Phila- 
Mphia  Bulletin,  crated  and  skidiled 
icsidy  for  shipment,  complete  and  iden¬ 
tical  to  Six  Units  and  IVo  Folders  in- 
italled  at  Huntintrton  Park  Daily 
Sicmal.  Huntinirton  Park  California 
and  in  operation  now  for  over  six 
Bionths.  More  than  Thirty  of  these 
Units  were  installed  in  Five  other 
newspaiters  in  California  in  the  last 
two  years.  Write  for  particular  which 
can  include  complete  package  deal  with 
installation. 

HOE  SINGLE  FOLDER  with  SINGLE 
BALLOON  FORMER.  22%  inch  page 
Cut-off,  in  very  good  condition,  crated 
and  ready  for  shipment.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

GOSS  FIVE  UNIT  PRESS  with  22% 
inch  Cut-off,  sub-structure,  Cline  Reels, 
Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor  Trackage. 
Balloon  Former  available  with  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  seen  at  Detroit  Free 
Press,  or  similar  units,  out  of  same 
paper  installed  at  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  California.  Re¬ 
moval  of  equipment  before  September 
let,  1957.  Write  for  particulars. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

SERVICES,  INCORPORATED 
306  Cupertino  Way,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Telephone  Fireside  6-9591. 

Los  Angeles  Warehou.se  Office 

Phone  Vandyke  8534. 


_ Stereotype 

NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many 
other  features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables  6’  and 
8'  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping 
blocks,  etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  arti¬ 
cles. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

Fp®  SALE — Pony  Autoplate,  complete 
jntt  AC  motor  and  metal  pump  for 
«%*  length,  ’/is"  plates.  Dealer.  Box 
2514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W' an  ted  to  Buy 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip- 
"’*01 — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
*at-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
*!'a'la*>le.  Northern  Machine  Works. 
«3  N.  4th  St.,  Phils.  6,  Pa. 

Wanted  —  Goss,  Comet  or  Flatbed. 
16  tabloid  or  8  full  pages.  BEHRENS. 
70  E.  45  St..  N.Y..  N.Y. 

Wanted.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
"eb  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
Paper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  I 

MAT  ROLLERS  i 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4690 

WANTED  2  Top  Decks  for  Duplex 
Standard  Tubular  Press.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Give  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  price  to  J.  R.  Scamehom, 
Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 

LUDLOW  AND  MATS.  Tompkins 
Equipment,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

LUDLOWS,  Linos.  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

63S  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  6.  111. 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Administrative 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT 
TRAINEE 

A  prosperous  daily  (Chart  Area 
#2),  30,000  circulation  and  growing 
steadily,  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  a  young  man,  25  to  30  years  old. 
who  has  demonstrated  interest  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  operation  and 
has  newspaper  management  as  his  ob¬ 
jective. 

A  newspaper  background,  daily  or 
weekly,  or  School  of  Journalism  train¬ 
ing  is  essential.  His  record  must  clearly 
indicate  aptitude  for  personnel  and 
financial  management  as  well  as  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
every  department's  work. 

The  right  man  could  expect  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
after  the  necessary  training  period. 

If  you  believe  you  qualify,  please 
send  full  details  of  Imckground  to 
Box  2629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Classified  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

ASSISTANT 
PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 


ONE  OF  the  nation’s  top  news¬ 
papers  needs  young  woman  to 
supervise  its  Telephone  Class- 
ifi^  Advertising  solicitation 
program. 

INITIATIVE  in  planning  and 
executing  a  sound  selling  pro¬ 
gram  will  receive  complete 
management  support.  LIST 
your  qualifications  and  past  or 
present  job  experience  as  a 
basis  for  prompt  interview. 


Chart  Area  2. 

Box  2705,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED:  CIRCULATION  AND 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FOR  MEXICO 

Must  be  completely  familiar  with 
modern  promotion  methods  in  order  to 
increase  and  maintain  large  circulation 
of  popular  magazines  throughout  the 
Spanish  speaking  world.  Person  re¬ 
quired  must  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work 
and  have  plenty  of  new  ideas.  Prefer 
someone  now  employed  but  seeking 
better  job.  Please  send  complete  bro¬ 
chure  and  salary  expected.  Must  be 
willing  to  live  in  Mexico.  Applications 
will  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  2505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

for  6-day  morning  in  East. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
Home  Delivery  promotion  man 
who  is  used  to  tough  compe¬ 
tition  and  ACTION  and  who 
may  now  be  assistant  ready  to 
move  up.  Tell  all  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence  in  first  letter,  including 
age,  detailed  ex|ierience.  and 
starting  salary  desired.  Box 
2634,  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  SUPERVISOR  for  large  AM 
home  delivery  operation.  Position  re- 
quirj-s  strong  leader  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  service,  promotion  and  in¬ 
creasing  circulation.  Splendid  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Starting  salary  3110 
plus  car  allowance,  plus  generous 
bonuses.  Furnish  complete  details  about 
yourself.  Write  Box  2735,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Need  crack  want-ad  man  to  rejuvenate 
Classified  department  and  rebuild  linage 
to  former  peak.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
2512,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
A  Leading  Chart  Area  2 

afternoon  daily  is  anxious  to  inter¬ 
view  young  men  who  are  concerned 
with  their  personal  future  security  and 
desire  a  career  in  advertising  sales. 

EXPERIENCE  in  classified  would  be  a 
definite  asset  but  exceptional  applicants 
lacking  experience  can  be  trained. 
Married  vets  given  preference. 

SUBMIT  comprehensive  resume  listing 
experience,  reason  for  desiring  a  career 
in  classified,  giving  age.  marital  status 
and  salary  you  would  expect  five  years 
from  now. 

Box  2703,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Top  flight  manager  who  must  be  sound 
administrator  as  well  as  salesman  to 
direct  both  display  and  Classified  on 
paper.  Chart  Area  6,  town  of  40,000. 
Box  2511,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AD  SALESMAN  (good)  to  head  de¬ 
partment  tri-weekly.  Capable  continuous 
lively  promotion.  Resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  (Thieftain.  Socorro.  N. 

ADVERTISING  MAKE-UP 
MAN 

Wanted  immediately  by  larpre  South¬ 
western  Daily  (Chart  Area  9).  Must 
be  experienced  and  have  fundamental 
knowledge  of  advertisinj?  make-up. 
Write  sivinfT  particulars  as  to  back¬ 
ground.  references,  atre,  marriasre 
status,  salary  desired,  etc.  to  Box  2608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  experienced 
salesman  for  Directory  work  on  Lonsr  : 
Island  in  Chart  Area  2,  Good  condi¬ 
tions,  6  man  staff,  steady.  Box  2617, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  ambitious  person  with  basic 
advertisinir  hacksrround  for  jfrowinjr 
weekly.  Salary,  commission.  Eddy 
County  News,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 


I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

I  Experienced  in  lr>cal  display  and  na- 
'  tional  for  establi.shed  daily,  town  of 
I  5.SOO,  irrowinf;  community  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Write  Riving  full  details  as 
I  to  experience,  education,  family  and 
'  salary  expected  to  Box  2717,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


OPENING  NOW 

for  young,  aggressive  Ad  Salesman. 
Five  day  week  on  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning  combination.  Many  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  including  Life  and  Hospital  in¬ 
surance.  paid  vacations,  etc.  Write  or 
telephone : 

Sam  Behar 

Advertising  Manager 

THE  LEDGER-ENQUIRER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Georgia _ 

WANTED:  young  man  36-35  to  take 
over  local  advertising  department.  Must 
have  at  least  10  years  experience  and 
be  able  to  handle  staff  of  nine  in 
50,000  population  city — 26,000 — 30,000 
circulation — combination  paper.  State 
qualifications  and  expected  salary.  In 
(i^hart  Area  1.  Box  2723,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive  sales  manager  for 

2  countrywide  weeklies  affiliated  with 

3  nearby  papers,  including  daily.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  printing.  Unusually 
pleasant  living  conditions,  car.  sales 
record,  important.  Write  Advertising 
Director,  Saugerties  Daily  Post.  Saug- 

erties.  New  York. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  in  Ea-stern  Michigan.  Must 
be  able  to  sell  and  know  layout  and 
be  under  forty.  Car  necessary.  Salary, 
profit-sharing,  expenses,  retirement,  life 
insurance.  Blue  (iross.  Good  future  for 
right  man.  Write  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Marysville  Printing  Co.,  107 
Huron  Blvd.,  Marysville.  Michigan. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  for  small 
Rocky  Mountain  six  day  daily.  A  real 
chance  for  a  presently  second  man  to 
show  what  he  can  do  with  authority. 
Salary  and  monthly  bonus.  New  plant 
in  college  town  with  lots  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  Write  complete  details  first 
letter  to  Box  2714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

ON  SOUTHWEST’S  largest  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  rough  out  own  layouts 
and  provide  advertUer  with  copy  idea. 
This  is  permanent  position  on  straight 
but  high  commission  basis.  Getting 
ready  now  to  start  on  special  annual 
edition.  All  leads  and  prospects  fur¬ 
nished.  Our  salesman  gets  credit  for 
all  business  coming  through  our  de¬ 
partment.  Special  edition  experience 
will  count  in  your  favor.  Box  2718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  WIRE  editor  and 
general  assignment  man  for  afternoon 
daily  in  progressive  Michigan  com¬ 
munity.  Top  working  conditions.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability.  Paid  vacations  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  .  Herald-Press.  St.  Joseph.  Mich. 
GENERAL  REPORTER  needed  by  the 
Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald.  Full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter. 


JOB  APPLICAINTS; 

Simplify  your  correspond¬ 
ence  to  E&P  Box  advertisers 
with  Printed  employment  Ap¬ 
plication  forms.  You  may 
have  a  supply  by  sendinK  a 
self-addressed  envelope  with 
6c  IN  STAMPS  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Classified  Dept., 
1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36, 
N.  Y.  (Just  another  EAP 
helpful  service) 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  6,  1957 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Small  mid-western 
college  city.  Must  have  some  experi¬ 
ence  or  be  recent  J-grad.  Box  242S, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  journalism  edu- 


REPORTER  for  leading  A.B.C.  weekly  fIXJORMAN  PRINTER  JOURNEY-  2O.OO#  PLUS,  daily  and  Sunday  newv  f 


at  the  Mashore.  General  f^ws,  mme  ma.N.  iiermanent  position  in  modern 


sports.  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.  J 


daily  newspaiier  and  commercial  plant 


paper  in  deep  South — has  opening  for 
alert  promotion  man  experienced  in 


WANTED :  Telegraph  editor,  PM  pa¬ 
per  :  write  snappy  heads,  evaluate 


located  in  Northern  Minnesota  vacation  complete  copy  and  layout  preparation 
land.  Good  working  conditions  and  for  staff  of  ten.  Opportunity  for  ad- 


cation  or  college  graduate  with  year’s  news.  Send  clippings,  references.  Also  employee  benefits.  Write  Don  Lindert,  vancement.  SUrting  salary  open. 


newspaper  experience  for  No.  2  spot 
on  women's  department  desk  and  so¬ 
ciety.  Managing  Editor,  Post-Crescent, 
Appleton.  Wisconsin. _ 


wide-awake  renorter-nhotnirranher  for  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co..  600 

Bureau.  Box  2613!^EdUo^^l  Publisher'  Investors  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  THE  MAN  WE  NEED  should  be 


WOMAN  REPORTER  to  handle  so- 


COMPETENT  DESK  man  able  to  ciety  and  general  news  on  4-man  staff  «nn"'^,l'..it',ii^ 


capable  of  handling  and  directing  all 
promotions,  including  at  least  roughs 
of  market  brochures  and  other  ImiJ 


v.v/eirE.1  iL-is  X  i.'coKV  man  aoie  to  eiety  aim  general  news  on  4-man  scan  r-i  v.  OfiOn  - -  -  - ^ 

handle  both  news,  sports  copy  for  of  strong  semi-weekly.  Write  qualifi-  promotion  pieces.  Large  new  indus- 


morninK  daily  Oiart  Area  11.  Need  cations  and  requirements  to  B.  W.  Army  and  Navy  installations. 


fast,  accurate  man  with  Rood  news  Mittler,  News-Qironicle,  Shipiiensburg, 
judgment  to  write  acceptable  heads.  Pennsylvania. 


Best  all-year  climate.  Good  huntinR,  expanding  retail  operations,  inclading 


g<S)d‘^ay?"top‘ fringe*,  "iteflrences'^wili  1  WANTED:  Reporter-News  Editor  for  I  with  equity  in  home  can  purchase  new 


fishinR  nearby.  References  required. 
Family  rental  housing  poor,  but  man 


many  new  stores,  assure  future  growth 
of  market  and  old  established  news¬ 
paper.  This  can  be  a  permanent  para- 


be  check^  Box  2600  Exlitor  &  Pub-  prize-winning  mid-Atlantic  area  weekly,  home  in  several  sub  divisions.  Write  for  ^  go^  man.  No  pressure,  just 

4.  4  *  '  PrafAr  vnimor  mi/l-u'Aaf i4aa/Iv  «/\  I  or  mil  D^an  Rvans.  Foraman.  Arizona  I  _ j  *4«w4*v«w 


rreier  young  mia-wesiemer  reaay  tc 

EDITOR:  Dependable,  conscientious  Tnc?  and"' wi^erto Tke  "ret^'sl: 
fast,  accurate,  worki^  managing  ^i-  bility.  Good  opportunity.  $90  to  start, 
tor  in  8-man  department  :  friendly.  Box  2685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

personality,  western  type  between  80  - - — - — 

and  early  SOs.  Must  know  how  to  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  rewrite 


Prefer  young  mid-westerner  ready  to  or  call  Dean  Evans,  Foreman,  Arizona  ^lund  sincere  selling  with  the  proper 

move  up.  Must  have  weekly  expert-  Record.  GA  6-4425  during  working  to„la  by  men  with  know-how  and  i 

ence  and  willingness  to  take  responsi-  hours.  good  promotion  man.  Write  in  com- 

bility.  Good  opportunity.  $90  to  start.  plete  confidence  and  when  available  for 

Box  2685,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Instructors  interview  at  our  expense  to:  Box  2704, 


plete  confidence  and  when  available  for 
interview  at  our  expense  to:  Box  2704, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


meet  early  deadline,  personally  handle  sports.  Growing  weekly.  No  Picnic. 
TTS  tape,  play  up  local :  some  report-  Box  110,  Honesdale.  Pennsylvania. 


ing.  No  drinker.  $100  plus  benefits 
for  5H  days.  Healthful  climate, 
mountains,  scenery,  fishing.  Montrose 
(Colorado)  Daily  Press, 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

FLORIDA  weekly  supplement  serving 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
of  8,500  enrollment  needs  journalism 
instructor  as  one-year  replacement. 
Good  opportunity  for  newsman  or  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate  to  make  start  in 
teaching.  State  background,  salary. 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 


EXPANDING  SUBURBAN  weekly  1  sistant  editor.  State  experience,  salary 
needs  reporter-feature  wTiter  with  desired. 


21  newspapers  needs  experienced  as- 

sisUnt  editor.  State  experience,  salary  ^ 

&  Publisher. 


ideas,  ideals.  Young,  vigorous  staff,  BOX  2702,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


smiling  boss.  Blue  Cross,  paid  vaca-  CITY  EDITOR  for  fast  growing  daily 


Mons,  insurance.  Write  or  phone  Bob  newspaper  which  runs  heavily  local 
Paddwk,  Padd^k  Publications.  Arling-  j„  news  content.  Opportunity  for 


Salesmen 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


K*"  v^^'fK'on'  Phone  CLear-  the  future  is  excellent  for  man  who 

brook  3-15-0. _  rm,  jq  ^  ,.^^1  j^b  of  directing,  training 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  after-  I?'?*  -‘i*’  ""I®  R'ehard  E. 


SALESMEN  TO  CALL 
ON  NEWSPAPERS  WITH 
HIGH  INCOME  SIDE  LINE. 


Classified  Advertising 


MORE  SALES-POWER 


noon  city  daily’s  bureau  in  neighboring  ohhI'*'wH^2*2ro'o^*™*‘*’  Established  over  two  years — top  dailies  FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  1 

smaller  community.  Start  latter  part  _ _  subscribe— all  sold  by  one  part- 

of  July.  Contact  State  Editor,  Beau-  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  im  suoscrioe— an  soiu  oy  one  pan  - 


mont  (Texas)  Journal  with  details. 


MANAGING  EDITORSHIP 
OPEN 


portant  local  government  beat  on  prog¬ 
ressive  Southern  California  daily 


time  salesman.  The  only  service  of  its  ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
kind,  now  ready  for  intensive  develop-  contracts  .  .  .  New  prid, 


In  college  city  of  16.000.  Want  c-m-  ^ion  and  family  status,  to  Box  2718 
munity  minded  working  newsman  who  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


believes  that  l(X!al  coverage  and  human  OHIO  DAILY  of  10,000  needs  sports 
interest  are  important.  Must  be  able  editor.  Write  Box  2720,  Editor  &  Pub- 


reesive  Southern  California  daily  n,ent.  U.S.  and  Canada  to  be  split  “  ,  .  ...  „  .  ^ 

Medium  salary,  p  us  liberal  bonus  and  among  just  six  men.  Liberal  commis-  “"<1  happiness  in  their  work— these 

pension  plans,  pleasant  city.  Write,  sions  on  new  contracts  and  renewals,  are  benefits  enrolleea  from  over  200 

giving  full  experience  outline,  ^uca-  Minimum  income  should  exceed  $5,000  papers  report  they’ve  gained 

Don  and  family  status,  to  Box  2718,  year.  No  investment  required.  .u  w  --j  p.-i.h  Ponrsa  Is 

Editor  &  Pubbsher. _ Box  2716,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Howard  Parish  Course  is 


giving  full  experience  outline,  educa- 


Clasaified  Advertising. 


to  direct  staff  of  six.  Prefer  married  Usher,  for  interview. 

man  25  to  40.  State  salary  require-  REPORTER,  young  beginner  (male) 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 


ments  and  complete  ^me'^in’^t^  young  beginner  (male)  NETWORK  radio  sUtion  seeks  idea  this  20-le8son  correspondence  course  ^ 

Ames,  Iowa.  DaUy  Tribune.  ‘  “‘’i  exceptional  pro-  It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 


«me  ,  lo  a.  iraii_y_  i  rioune. _  Car  Msential.  For  twice-weekly  motional-sales  ability  capable  of  earn-  „o™riting  techniques  that  pay  off 

NTGHT  EDITOR— for  8,000  morning  Falmouth  ( M^sachusetU )  Enterpris^e.  jng  $1B.OOO  vwly  or  more.  Box  2616,  to-follow  style 

a.ii„  *T>  vr..—  v.  _ : 5  AVATT.ART.F  TMMFnT ATV.T.Y  no.!-  Ed  tor  &  Publisher.  >“  easy-to-follow  style. 


daily  AP  wire.  Must  be  experienced  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  posi-  Editor  &  Publisher. 

in  page  one  layout,  headwriting.  Only  t'""  for  experienced  reporter.  Henry  - 

mature  steady  so^r  individual  need  I.cader.  Courier-News.  Plainfield.  N.  J.  -.-.dt  tr*  di-t  at-t 


TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sals 


apply.  Give  complete  personal  resume 
in  letter  of  application  and  samples. 
References  will  lie  checked.  The  Morn¬ 
ing'  Times,  Frankfort,  Indiana. 


REAL  ESTATE  EDITORS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS^  ASSISTANT  I  increased  copywriting  abiliti 

for  communications-minded  eastern  .  .  •  _ n 


lor  communicatiuiis-iiiiiiucu  »»  _  .  ,1.1.  *  _ _ ii 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  to  edit  and  Kreater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
award  winning  company  magazine  and  application  with  initial  $15  payment 


ing  Times  Frankfort  Indiana  WF  NEED  experienced  young  copy-  award  w'lnning  company  magazine  ana  appllci 

m^nmes.  hrankfort.  Indiana. -  community  news  pages,  and  handle 

PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY,  circulation  duction  of  syndicated  promotion  pieces  employee  and  community  relations  a!^ 

2,700,  expanding  community  wants  for  the  building  industry.  Send  com-  signments.  Prefer  man  under  30.  with 
trained  young  newsman  for  general  plete  resume  of  professional  career  and  college  degree  and  three  to  five  years 
reporting,  desk  work  camera  experience  academic  distinctions  to  Box  2715,  newspaper  and/or  magazine  exiieri- 
helpful.  Write  deUils,  James  Coffroth,  Editor  &  Publisher.  «"'«•  Qualified  to  contribute  immediate- 


News-Record,  Zelienople,  Pennsylvania.  _ :» _ _ ._j  i_.  *y  I®  program  of  present  4-man  staff 

— - i -  REPORTER,  feature  writer  wanted  by  comn  ete  resume,  w  th  sa  arv  de 


REPORTER— city  beat.  Knowledge  of  Pratt,  Kansas.  Daily  Tribune.  Staff 
sports,  photography  helpful,  not  es-  addition  makes  spot  open.  Beginner 


^nd  complete  resume,  with  salary  de¬ 
sired,  to  Box  2637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


sentiai.  Six  afternoon  daily,  college  considered 
town  16,000  population.  Permanent.  Editor. 
Write  fully  experience,  education,  refer-  YOUNG  ] 
ences.  when  available.  Tribune.  Fre-  and  sporl 
mont.  Nebraska.  noon  dail 


Write  Robert  Lauffer, 


YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  photography 
and  sports  on  6.000  midwest,  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Need  not  be  J-grad,  but 
FREE  some  experience  necessary.  Live,  prog- 

...  ressive  community.  Write,  giving  qual- 
Irtter,  ifleations,  to  The  Reporter,  Lebanon, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation-  Indiana,  c/o  General  Manager. 

wide  employment  conditions.  Biu  McKee - 

Birch  Personnel.  69  E.  Madison,  Chi-  REPORTER,  for  swing  beat  and  gen- 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


eago.  Illinois. 


REPORTER  or  REPORTER-PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER  to  round  out  young,  com¬ 
petent  news  team  on  award  winning 
daily  in  growing  community.  Good 
salary  for  right  man.  General  assign¬ 
ment  and  photography  work.  Per- 


eral  assignment.  State  experience, 
training  and  salary  expected. 

Robert  Manth 

News  Editor 

News- Sentinel 

Fort  Wayne  2.  Indiana. 


YOUNG  REPORTER-Photographer  to 


sonal  interview  necessary.  Write  John  edit  consolidated  semi-weekly  news- 


Nlxon.  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru,  Ind.  |  paper  in  Lancaster  County.  Pennsyl- 

-  I  vania.  Position  available  immediately. 

TWO  WOMEN  wanted  by  prize-win-  Good  working  conditions,  delightful 


ning  South  Florida  semi-weekly.  Need  community.  A.  C.  Alspach,  Quarry- 
experienced  women’s  editor,  beginner  ville  Sun-Ledger,  Quarryville,  Pa. 
for  news  staff  job.  J-grads  preferred,  |  — 
car  essential.  Give  complete  information 

first  letter.  Write  to  J.  L.  Whyte.  _ OSecnanicai _ 

Hollywood  Sun -Tattler.  Hollywood.  tTS  OPERATOR  for  expanding  tele- 


Mechanical 


typoftetter  department  in  old  established 


WANTED — Hi-Fi  music  review  and  In-  newspaper.  Must  be  fast  and  accurate.  I 
dustry  proifress  editor  for  Hi-Fi  feature  Five  day  week  and  many  company  ' 


pai^.  More  you  know  of  entire  subject  I  benefits.  Write  fully,  f?ivin^  address, 
the  better.  Excellent  proposition.  Box  :  phone  number  and  all  details  of  experi- 
2614,  IMitor  &  Publisher.  ence.  Box  2732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  ARKA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  team  wish  to 
oianaKe  small  daily  or  weekly.  Com¬ 
bine  sense  of  community  responsibility 
with  exi>crience  and  intelligence.  YounK, 
but  mature,  hard  and  iiuick  workers. 
Box  2619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  YOUR  DAILY  searching  for  some¬ 
one  to  set  a  new  pace  in  pictorial 
treatment  of  news  ?  Former  publisher 
of  weekly,  winner  of  national  and  state 
swards  for  typography  and  use  of  pic¬ 
tures,  ready  for  position  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Age  35,  journalism  graduate,  10 
years  in  Held,  handle  4x6  and  35mm 
deftly,  knows  layout,  picture-story 
treatment,  over-all  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  Box  2632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Business  Man¬ 
ager  or  Comptroller,  age  35,  available 
30  days  notice.  South  or  west.  Box 
2630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

17  YEARS  BROAD  experience  in 
newspaper  publishing  Held.  Publi^ed 
newspaper  in  major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  against  strongest  comiwtition. 
Have  been  trouble  shooter  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  New  Yorker  by  birth,  35 
years  old,  and  have  traveled  extensive¬ 
ly  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

I  AM  presently  employed  but  Hnd 
future  potential  limited.  With  my 
broad  newspaper  e.xperience — editorial, 
business,  circulation — I  would  like  to 
meet  with  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  where  my  background  can  go  to 
work  for  the  future. 

Do  you  publish  that  news¬ 
paper? 

Box  2638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  daily  field,  34,  seeks 
job  as  Business  Manafirer,  Assistant  to 
Publisher,  up  to  25,000  circulation.  12 
years  experience  2  papers.  Closely 
associated  with  business  operation. 
Know  all  phases  of  business,  espe¬ 
cially  stronir  on  advertising.  Under¬ 
stand  hack  shop  operation.  References. 
Married,  2  children.  Vet  world  war  11. 
Go  anywhere,  western  states  preferred. 
Box  2711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERTENCEiTNE’W^AN  with  cre- 
»tive  ideas  and  love  of  business  seeks 
management  spot  on  small  or  medium 
sized  operation.  College  Grad,  under 
80.  Box  272S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

IN  MIDDLE  THIRTIES  who  has  had 
experience  in  all  phases  of  advertising, 
metropolitan  and  non  -  metropolitan 
newspapers,  seeks  similar  position  in 
chart  area  6. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  job  that  offers  a 
challenge,  and  presents  an  opportunity 
to  make  in  excess  of  $10,000  yearly 
(present  earnings)  send  for  complete 
resume. 

Box  2706,  Editor  &  Publisher 


_ _ Circulation _ 

aggressive  ctrculation  man¬ 
ager  ten  years  present  job  wants  to 
rolocate  in  South  or  Southwest  before 
Mptember  1,  A.B.C.  Little  Merchant. 
Mail  room,  and  Mail  Circulation.  Look¬ 
ing  for  top  job  on  small  paper  or 
uaistant  on  larger  one.  Willing  to 
— ork  for  salary  but  prefer  commia- 
•lon.  Available  on  reasonable  notice. 
Box  2409.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  College 
'famed.  Cost  conscious.  Promotion 
minded.  Expert  all  phases.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2620,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 

88  YEAR  OLD  CIRCULA’nON  MAN¬ 
AGER  desites  change.  12  to  26,000 
class.  Background  includes:  ABC,  lit' 
tie  merchant,  mail,  office,  dealer, 
street,  and  transportation  on  75,000 
and  12,000  dailies.  Started  as  a  carrier 
boy  and  moved  up.  Not  a  know  it  all, 
but  hard  work  and  efficiency  will 
whip  any  problem.  Chart  areas  11,  12 
or  Texas.  Box  2401,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Recognized 
top  producer.  Available  now.  Box 
2439,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 10  years 
exi)erience,  dailies  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  6  to  60  thousand  in  midwest  and 
south,  including  6  years  Retail  Man¬ 
ager  6,000  daily.  Box  2736,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

ABLE  YOUNG  MAN  with  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  byline  writer  Brooklyn 
daily  desires  position  on  small  daily 
or  weekly,  general  assignments  or 
sports.  3  years  A.P.,  N.Y.  References 
and  samples.  Draft  exempt.  Chart 
Area  2.  3  preferred.  Box  2427,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

WOMAN  Marine  SSgt  desires  job  as 
general  reporter  after  August  4  dis¬ 
charge.  Experienced  U.S.  (Government 
agency  and  Press  Information  woman 
for  Marine  Corps.  College,  Navy  JO 
grad.  31,  single.  Eager  for  opportun¬ 
ity  and  gain  experience.  Box  2462, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY.  130  West 
42  SU  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  WI  7-5745 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR- 
columnist.  A-1  references.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2613,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  June  J-graduate,  somt 
experience,  26,  car,  veteran.  Box  2521, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  YOUNG  GOLF 
EXECUTIVE 

Seeking  position  as  sports  editor  or 
public  relations  affiliation.  Hold  B.A. 
degree  in  journalism  plus  six  years 
sports  experience  on  large  midwest 
daily.  Directed  nation-wide  professional 
golf  tour  for  two  yeara.  All-around 
promotion  and  publicity  background 
plus  solid  newspaper  background.  Will 
locate  anywhere  —  reply  to  Box  2624, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

(GOPYREADER,  4V4  years  on  large 
Midwestern  daily  seeks  telegraph  editor 
spot  Chart  Areas  2  or  6.  No  floater- 
want  to  settle  down  in  clean,  forward- 
looking  town.  MS  journalism  degree. 
Box  2624,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  YOUNG  sportswriter.  23, 
marrisd,  vet,  BA  Journalism.  Anxious 
to  write,  work,  learn.  All  sports  scribe. 
Unlimited  enthusiasm.  Available  Au¬ 
gust  5th.  Box  2606,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOT  A  PROBLEM?  Solve  it  with  me. 
I've  got  10  years  experience,  college 
degree,  pep  and  youth.  For  details 
write  Box  2628,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

MUSIC  EDITOR-CGRITIC,  experience 
major  daily,  and  Program  Director, 
classical  music  radio  station,  interested 
combined  newspaper-radio  position.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background  and  references.  Box 
2607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPANY  PUBLICATION  EDITOR 
Six  years  background  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  work.  Writer— photog¬ 
rapher— editor.  CoHege  grad,  under  30, 
top  references.  Box  2729,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PROVEN  REPORTER,  for  southern 
daily  with  75,000  or  more  circulation. 
Box  2626,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  features,  editorials,  6 
years  rounded  experience,  BA-MA,  Top 
references.  Seek  challenge.  Box  2618, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


WIRE  EDITOR  —  feature  writer,  20 
years’  experience  Los  Angeles,  Denver, 
New  York  City.  Former  roving  re¬ 
porter  N.  Y.  Post.  Well  versed  national 
politics,  foreign  affairs,  know  3  lan- 
guages.  Box  2605,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
MARRIED  VET,  30,  seeks  magazine 
connection.  Write  well,  thinks  clearly, 
works  hard.  Broad  liberal  arts,  MA, 
varied  experience.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3. 

Box  2731,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

NETWORK  NEWSMAN,  fully  ac¬ 
credited,  Europe-Bound  September  for 
indeHnite  stay  will  accept  writing  as¬ 
signments.  Spot  coverage  or  features. 
Based  in  Vienna.  Resume  upon  request. 

Box  2733,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  DESK  Man  and  Reporter. 
Fifteen  years  experience.  40  years  old. 
Single.  Present  ^itor  of  sports  weekly 
in  Pennsylvania.  Available  September 
15.  Write  Box  2734,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


EDITOR— REPORTER 
Sharp  heads,  skilled  editing.  Excellent 
writer  and  reporter.  College  graduate, 
35,  married.  Box  2722,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  PIX  EDITOR  or 
Photo  Department  Manager?  Someone 
who  can  take  over  all  the  problems  of 
assignment,  editing  and  layout  of  pic¬ 
tures  for  your  paper.  I’m  your  man. 
Box  2730,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITOR — 10  years’  top  daily,  weekly 
experience  —  also  some  house  organs. 
College  grad.  Family  man.  Will  accept 
number  1  spot  on  solid  weekly,  desk 
job  on  daily  or  writing  post  with  big 
organization.  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Box  2721,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  position 
sought  on  California,  Florida,  southern 
daily  by  newsman  of  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  3  publications ;  served  as  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor,  city  editor  and 
top  writing  positions;  have  knowledge 
of  business  and  Hnancial  sides ;  desire 
permanence;  top  references.  Box  2719, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


J-SCHOOL  grad,  stringer  and  weekly 
experience,  college  sports  editor.  Han¬ 
dle  news  or  sports.  Box  2707,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  31.  ten  years’  experience 
most  city  and  county  beats,  strong  on 
features,  desires  job  with  medium  daily. 
Contact  Allan  Wegemer,  414  Emmet 
Street,  Petoskey,  Michigan.  Telephone; 
Diamond  7-3263. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 26,  two  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
2701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOUGHTFUL.  EXPERIENCED 
Southern  reporter  wants  switch  to  me¬ 
dium  to  large  editorial  page  on  open- 
minded  daily.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Honors. 

M.nrried.  Vet.  Box  2708,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  MOST  FOR  YOUR  $$$?  Wo¬ 
man  used  to  holding  men’s  jobs  seeks 
reportorial  or  supervisory  spot.  11 
years:  6  from  daily  reporter  to  city 
editor ;  5  in  Public  Relations  admin- 
Lstrative/editorial  posts.  Will  accept 
salary  not  commensurate  with  ability 
to  meet  daily  deadlines  again.  Box 
2710,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  eager  to  start 
in  newspaper  work.  Harvard 
BA  1954.  Go  anywhere.  Have 
car.  Stephen  DelaHeld,  55  E. 
86  St..  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  newspn;)er  reix)rter-pho- 
tographer,  14  years’  experience,  now 
employed  in  Euroi>e.  .seeks  free-lance 
1  opportunities'.  References.  Box  2740. 
i  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  July  6,  195- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS- 
MAN-Stereotyper  desires  daylight  work 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Please  state  scale  or  salary  in 
Hrst  letter.  Member  of  I.P.P.A.U.  Box 
2407,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRINTER  AD-MAN  seeks  permanent 
situation  in  Massachnsetta.  Box  26Z0, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
daily  newspaper.  Ability  to  handle  and 
sui)ervise  men.  Young,  36,  aggressiva 
15  years  experience  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  University  graduate. 
Union.  Prefer  western  states.  Box 
2609,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 25  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production.  Progressive,  color,  produc¬ 
tion  minded.  44.  married.  Box  2788. 
^itor  and  Publisher. 


Photography 


VERSATILE,  reliable.  Photographer. 
Eight  years  experience  in  Chart  Area 
6.  Own  four  cameras.  H.  Kjar,  124 
Vennum  Ave.,  MansHeld,  Ohio. 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV  Film-News  red. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  four  years 
experience  free-lancing,  seeks  steady 
newspaper  job.  Equipped  with  mobile 
lab.  Box  2709,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  des'res  position  on 
daily.  Exiierienced.  Owns  cameras  and 
late  model  car.  Vet.  age  26,  m-arried. 
college  grad.  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  6  and 
9.  Box  2739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


INDUSTRIAL  MAGAZINES  assistant 
editor  6  years.  Experience  in  ail  phaaas 
and  advertising.  Vet,  28.  Seek  magic 
zine,  publicity  or  house  organ  poet 
in  Massachusetts.  New  England  or 
Northeast.  Box  2438,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FARM  MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  16  ycara 
exi>erience  in  press  association  and  all 
phases  of  medium-sized  dailies,  seeks 
public  relations  spot,  preferable  in 
Midwest  or  Northwest.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2612,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  UKE  PEOPLE,  sunshine,  salt  air. 
Four  years  newspaper  features,  news, 
editing,  makeup,  advertising,  layout. 
Also  commercial  photo  rating,  business 
ability,  art.  Single,  80.  references. 
Want  public  relations  with  resort,  com¬ 
pany,  agency,  south  or  southeast.  Box 
2611,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OR  PUBUCITY, 
Army  Officer  leaving  service  in  late 
October.  Five  years  of  writing  includ¬ 
ing  news,  wire  service,  publicity  for 
college,  sales  promotion,  and  straight 
information.  BA  degree.  J-Major. 
Married ;  27  ;  will  relocate.  Box  2602, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  EDITOR— 

I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
j  Versatile  man  under  30.  but  with  ex- 
I  perienoe  in  the  three  major  media  of 
newspapers,  TV  and  magazines,  seeks 
I  permanent  position  with  substantial 
I  company.  College  Grad,  top  references. 
Box  2727,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  INFXjRMATlON  officer  for 
mental  health  department  of  large 
midwest  state  seeks  post  in  health  and 
welfare  Held.  Chart  Area  2.  16-year 
background  newspai>er,  radio,  public 
I  relations.  Box  2737.  FMitor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  anti-advertisinjr  forces  sary  rules”)  restricting  the  size 
are  on  the  march  again  at  the  and  content  of  advertising  and 
state  level.  A  few  years  ago  providing  other  definitions, 
the  onslaught  was  directed  They  prohibited  price  advertis- 
against  optometrists.  Practi-  ing  and  limited  newspaper  ads 
tioners  in  many  states  were  to  a  maximum  of  two  inches  on 
restricted  or  prevented  from  one  column.  Content  is  limited 
advertising  their  services.  to  name,  address,  telephone. 

This  year  it  is  the  funeral  name  of  director-in-charge,  and 
service  industry  which  is  going  ambulance  service, 
through  the  same  fight.  It  is  A  West  Virginia  funeral  di¬ 
significant  that  the  curtailment  rector  filed  suit  challenging  the 
of  advertising  in  these  instances  constitutionality  of  these  new 
is  not  always  the  result  of  legis-  regulations.  The  state  associa- 
lative  action  but  usually  is  done  tion  filed  briefs  supporting  the 
by  a  state  regulating  body  board  and  the  West  Virginia 
under  power  delegated  to  it  by  Press  Association  filed  briefs 
the  legislature.  supporting  the  suing  funeral  di- 

Those  who  seek  such  restric-  •'cctor.  A  lower  court  upheld 
tions  say  they  are  a  necessary  ^be  board  on  only  part  of  the 
step  t  o  w’  a  r  d  professionalism,  charges.  But  the  West  Virginia 
They  cite  the  doctors  and  law-  Supreme  Court  on  Dec.  22,  1956, 
yers  who  are  restrained  from  stated  the  rules  and  regulations 
advertising  by  their  professional  "’ere  constitutional  and  that  this 
associations.  In  the  case  of  the  ^  valid  exercise  of  the 

funeral  directors  some  of  them  pohce  power  of  the  state, 
are  trying  to  achieve  this  ap-  As  soon  as  this  decision  be- 
pearance  of  professionalism  came  known  the  brush  fire  was 
with  the  help  of  state  regula-  on. 
ting  bodies.  ♦  ♦  * 

The  amount  of  advertising  Florida  the  state  board 

mvolved  is  not  insignificant,  so  far  as  to  prohibit  all 

One  funeral  directing  organiza-  advertising  of  any  kind  and 
tion  of  less  than  700  members  funeral  directors  can  not 

has  published  figures  showing  gygu  solicit  business.  The  ques- 
they  spent  well  over  $6,000,000  qj.  constitutionality  has 

in  advertising  last  year.  There  tabled  by  the  legislature 

are  more  than  27,000  funeral  until  its  next  session  in  1959 


V  7  >  N 


"San  Francisco  sprang  info  life  overnight  ...  a  lusty  he-man  town 
of  tents  and  deserted  ships." 


directors  in  the  U.  S. — which 


but  the  state  board  says  the 


will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ad  ,.ules  will  remain  in  effect  until 
'olume.  ^  officially  re.scinded. 

The  next  bonfire  was  in 
The  current  attack  on  adver-  South  Dakota.  Enactment  of 
tising  of  funeral  services  had  the  new  regulations  has  lieen 
its  beginnings  in  West  Virginia,  postponed  by  the  state  board 
As  long  ago  as  1951  the  West  until  Jan.  1. 

Virginia  Funeral  Directors  As-  In  North  Dakota  a  jiroposed 
sociation  sponsored  amend-  bill  before  the  legislature  was 
ments  to  state  law  changing  postponed  until  the  next  ses- 
license  requirements  and  add-  sion  in  1959. 
ing  “unethical”  to  that  of  Wisconsin  is  another  state 
“false  and  misleading  advertis-  where  legislation  has  lieen  pro- 
ing.”  Penalty  was  revocation  or  posed. 


tempt  to  make  a  ban  on  adver¬ 
tising  a  symbol  or  synonym  for 
professionalism.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  contended  that  newsmen 
are  professionals — are  engaged 
in  a  profession.  Heaven  help 
us  if  we  get  to  the  place  where 
we  can’t  advertise  our  services 
or  solicit  business. 

People  engaged  in  show  busi¬ 
ness  are  professionals — is  it 
going  to  become  unethical  for 
them  to  advertise?  Every  per¬ 
son  with  a  skill  is  a  professional 
to  some  degree,  and  their  work 
a  profession. 

When  trade  associations  seek 
to  end  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  among  their  members 
or  their  profession,  we  think 
they  are  on  the  right  track. 

But  when  they  seek  to  curtail 
and  prohibit  advertising  they 
are  performing  a  disservice  to 
the  American  community  by 
limiting  opportunity. 


S3, 000, 000  Capital 
In  Publishing  Firm 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Times  Publishing  Com-  i 
pany,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has  set  up 
a  new  corporation  structure 
capitalized  at  $3,000,000  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  publishing,  radio 
and  television  business. 

A  charter  granted  by  the  . 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  i 
to  the  corporation  provides  for 
capitalization  with  30,000 
shares  of  stock  at  $100  each, 
divided  between  2,500  A  and 
20,000  B  common  and  7,500 
preferred. 

John  J.  Mead  Jr.,  and  George 
J.  Mead,  incorporators,  are 
listed  as  holding  2,645  shares  of 
preferred  each,  and  504  shares 
of  “A”  common  stock  each,  k 
third  incorporator,  John  IV. 
English,  holds  2,210  shares  of 
preferred  and  422  shares  of 
cla.ss  A  common. 


susjiension  of  license. 


There  is  divided  oj)inion 


Subsequently,  the  association  among  funeral  directors  as  to 
construed  price  advertising  as  the  need  or  wisdom  for  such 
being  in  the  category  of  false,  no-advertising  regulations.  The 
misleading  and  unethical.  At  the  National  Funeral  Directors  As- 
reque.st  of  the  association  the  sociation  is  in  favor  of  it  and 
state  board  attempted  to  sus-  has  been  the  prime  mover.  Two 
pend  and  revoke  licenses  of  other  groups,  however,  are  op- 
some  funeral  directors  but  it  i)osed  to  it:  the  Preferred  Fu- 
was  overruled  by  the  courts  on  neral  Directors  International, 
the  basis  of  insufficient  defini-  and  the  National  Selected  Mor- 
tion,  standards,  etc.  ticians  which  is  .second  in  size 

Thereupon,  in  1954  the  state  only  to  the  NFDA. 
board  revised  its  rules  (under  It  seems  to  us  that  we  are 
authority  of  the  legislature  to  going  down  a  dangerous  road 
“make  and  enforce  the  neces-  in  this  country  when  we  at- 
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The  case 
of  the 
Missing 
Millions 


Millions  of  tax  dollars  are  lost  every  year  through 
a  strange  kind  of  tax  favoritism.  And  you  are  taxed 
extra  to  help  balance  the  loss. 

As  a  customer  of  an  independent  electric  light 
and  power  company,  about  23(?  out  of  every  dollar 
you  pay  for  electricity  goes  for  taxes.  But  because 
of  present  tax  laws,  people  served  by  federal 
government  power  systems  escape  paying  most  of 
the  taxes  in  their  electric  bills  that  you  pay  in  yours. 
fioted  ii-  U.S.A. 


They  pay  taxes  of  only  about  4<*  per  dollar  if  their 
power  comes  from  the  government’s  TV  A,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  So  to  make  up  for  the  lost  tax  revenues 
which  federal  power  projects  don’t  pay,  you  have 
to  be  taxed  more. 

Don’t  you  think  that  every  American  should 
carry  his  fair  share  of  taxes?  America’s  Independ¬ 
ent  Electric  Light  and  Pov'er  Companies*. 

^Company  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 
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How  are  the  Dodgers  doing? 


When  a  tight  pennant  race  makes  nearly  everyone  a 
baseball  fan  ,  .  .  New  York  businessmen  don’t  go 
home  without  up-to-the-minute  box  scores. 

They  read  the  evening  World-Telegram  and  Sun  for 
its  combination  of  same-day  sports  results  and 
complete  business  news.  It’s  the  only  New  York  evening 
newspaper  which  has  both. 

This  kind  of  coverage  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
more  New  York  sales  executives  (7  out  of  10)  read  the 
W-T&S  than  any  other  New  York  weekday  newspaper.* 

‘Survey  of  its  membership  by  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  N.  Y. 


::;f  ;  ♦  ,  where  New  York’s  better-income  families  get 
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